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HIS HIGHNESS 

THE MOST NOBLE FURZUND KHAS DOWLUT 
ENGLISHYA MUNSOO^ ZUMAN AMEER OOL 
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RAJGAN SREE MAHARAJAH MO- 
HENDER SING MOHENDER 
BAHADOOR 

MAHARAJAH OF FUTTIALLA, 6. C. S. I. 

Through whose kind suggestion the complation of the 
FOLLOWING speeches WAS UNDERTAKEN, 

llolttnit is iii0st mpcdfallg toitaitlj as a stiittre 
tokn anJj wprlr. 

BY 


GOSTO BEHABY MULLICK. 




INTEODUCTION 



The comx)ilation of these Speeches of the late lamented 
Viceroy and (Governor (General op India, Earl of M.ayo 
A as undertaken by the Editor about three years ago ^Tt 
the suggestion (»f Jlis Highness The Maharajah of Put- 
TEALLA (t S. I. ^vho cousidcred that their jiublicatiou 
in a pcnnaiioiit foiTii might be highly serviceable to the 
Indian Public generally, and the Native Princes in particu- 
lar, to many oi' whom His Lordslup was attached by ties of 
personal friendsliip. Fully appreciating the value of His 
Highness's suggestion and believing with him that these 
S})ceches contained much matter that ought to find a per- 
maiii iit place in English literature, I obtained permission 
the Lite Viceroy to edit tlie same. It was ‘my wish to pre- 
sent th Volume to hi.> Excellency on its completion. 
Hut so it was not fated to be. There is no doubt that had 
be been alive, he would have witnessed with considerable 
satisfaction on a Volume which contains the best utterances 
of his life-time, a mirror as it were of his political career of 
five and twenty years with its strifes, its sorrows, and itsdis- 
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appointments as ’«vell as its joys and triumphs — crowned 
at last with the highest contidoiice and favor of his Sove- 
reign. Independently of the melancholy interest which tliey 
must now possess, after the fearful tragedies that have heou 
enacted, his Lordship being one of the principal actors, 
these Speeches, I need hardly say, will ])ossess an intrinsic 
value as many of them are master-pieces of clocpience, 
teeming with treasures of true statesmanship and adminis- 
trative wisdom and displaying a vigor of style, a clearness of 
diction, a sincerity of thought, a candor of feeling, and a 
loftiness of patriotism, such as would in the veridict of 
ail unbiassed posterity, place him in the rank of Britain’s 
truest heroes. Containing as they do, valuable and 
varied discussions on important cpiestions of English and 
Anglo-Indian politics, these Speeches cannot but be emi- 
nently interesting, useful and instructive to the English 
statesman and the Indian aspii-ant after political flime. 
In the Durbar Speeches ‘‘ we see Lord Mayo in every Hue ; 
the frank and courteous and enlightened gentleman, but at 
^he same time, the strong and worthy Uepresentative of the 
Queen and the unmistakeable Kuler of the Empire. Every Na- 
tive Prince who met him, looked upon Lord Mayo as the ideal 
of an English Viceroy. They all felt instinctively that they 
could place perfect confidence in everything that he told 
them, and their respect, I ought rabicr to say, their rever- 
ence was all the deeper because while they kn(.‘w that he 
was their master, they felt also that ho was their friend.’^ 
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In them will be found valuable lessons on practical admin- 
istration the Maharajahs, Nawabs and Feudatories of 
Hindustan in whose hands the destinies of thousands 
have been entrusted by Providence, as also a rare admix- 
ture of classic eloquence with modem many-sided-ness, a 
masterly grasp of details and a wonderful far-sighted-ness 
— qualities most necessary for successful statesmanship. And 
further, they challenge the admiration of politicians of every 
shade, who are capable of doing homage to great intelli- 
gence, to surpassing oratorical power, to untiring energy, to 
invincible courage, and to high-minded disinterestedness, 
devoted without stint for more than a quarter of a century 
to tllH^ervice of those who by the favor of his Sovereign, were 
entrusted to his care. 

'^J'he peerless intelligence, the bracing fidelity, the natb'e 
nobleness and catholicity, the tender beauty and reverence 
of Lis utterances, his wonderful mastery over the great 
subjects he handled, his breadth of view, the comprehen- 
siveness of his grasp, the largeness of his sympathy and 
above all the essential humanity of his tone, rendered Long 
Mayo much admired and beloved in the house of Commons. 
In thi^ Volume, he displays ‘‘an acute aivl vigorous intellect 
(iisciplined in all its facilities by laborious study, trained to 
habits of clear and exact reasoning, and remarkable alike for 
its powers of analysis an^ discrimination, for the logical abili- 
ty with which it grapples with questions before it, for the in- 
tense and sustained couceutration of its strength on its 
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chosen subjects and for the native sagacity and good sense 
with which it saw it^ way to the hidden truth ; a'fine imagi- 
nation that stands back as the hand-maid of a robust under- 
standing, a complete command over his accumulated re- 
sources, a love of the origual and independent investigation 
going back to the fountain head and never satisfying with 
guesses and traditions ; an iiidefatigaWe assiduity and patience 
of examination, a most scruplous carefulness in the statement 
of facts, a simple lucidity of expression and day-light dis- 
tinctness of thought, ever in the most complicated political 
questions of the day, a conscientious slowness in formhig 
conclusions, combined with great strength, earnestness and 
decision in maintaining the opinions wliich he at length ar- 
rived at “'and with and above all other virtues, surrounding 
them with a sacred halo seen not shevn, a serious con- 
sciousness of heavy res])onsil)ility with which he had been 
intrusted by tlie Queen and the Parliairiont of England. 

Loud Mayus’ Speeches arc all clearly eliarncterized [by a 
strongly marked feeling bearing the imago of the man. Tlie 
“exalted seriousness of view, the high moral standard, the 
transparent clearness of exposition, the quiet earnestness of con- 
viction, the sustained confidence in his conclusions, resting as 
they do on solid grounds and fully examined premises, the 
minute accuracy and finish, the strict truthfulness and 
sincerity, saying nothing for mere (^ect,” appear cverywhei’e 
in the foliowung pages. And the style is in liarmony wiili 
the thought — inu'O, chaste^ lucid, aptly expressive, uuaHacted, 
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tminvolyod, English undefiled, scholarly yet never pedantic, 
strong yet not hard or dry and when the subject naturally 
called for it clothing itself in the rich hues and the beauti- 
ful forms of a practised fancy that illumines while it adorns his 
thought. 

These Speeches will have a permanent value not only for 
the treasures of learning which they contain and the light 
which they throw on questions of the deepest importance 
to the Hindoo as w’dl as the Englishman but for the instruc- 
tive example which they present of rare virtues, never more 
needed than at this moment. They furnish lessons to the 
statesmen, political economists and administrators which they 
would do well to ponder over and profit by — lessons of patient 
and persevering research, of scrnplous accuracy of thought 
and independent invcstigjition and of a conscientious slowne.:»s 
ill the publication of facts and opinions which can lx? properly 
established only by long and diligent inquiry. 

These speeches are not only political documents of the 
deepest significance, but Uike at once a place in the fore- 
most ranks of English Literature. They contain not onf^ 
luminous discussions of the most intricate English and Anglo- 
Indian political problems but at the same time form a noble 
gallery of works of Art, of treasures of that rare combination 
of genius, talent and s|^ll which forms the best oratory. A 
sense of living truth, a wide sympathy with human 
nature, and a faith in the supremacy of moral Law in 
the direction of human affairs, were qualities possessed by 
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him in a pre-eminient degree. The reader in perusing 
these speeches will no doubt be struck with the arguments 
marshalled with wonderful logical sequence and precision 
and will have his attention fixed as naturally as he breathes 
the air and will pass on imperceptibly from the piercing 
^ehemence, the fiery passion, the sublime grandeur, to the 
tenderness, grace and humanity, power of self-restraint, a 

calm and unvarying purpose, and an unfaltering adherence to 
fixed convictions. 

It would be difficult to over-praise the literary and 
rhetorical merits of Lord Mayo's speeches without exception. 
They have been aptly described as an educating ])owcr. As 
the embodiment of political and social views and states- 
manly wdsdom of an earnest and upright Administrator wdio 
ruled with marvellous success and w'itli consummate tact 
and prudence an Empire thirteen times larger than Britain, who 
as the Representative of Her Majesty the Queen, discharged 
his high functions with entire self-devotion and indomitable 
energy, whose suavity of demeanor endeared him to all wdth 
tvhom he came in contact, one whose princely hospitality won 
the golden opinion of even his bitterest political opponents 
— especially of one whose glorious martyrdom in the service 
of his Country, his Religion and Humanity, unprecedented 
ill the History of India, will be renumbered to the latest day 
by the future generations of Hindoos and Englishmen with 
the tenderest feelings of sadness, this Volume it is hoped will 
possess a truly enduring interest not only with his numer- 
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ous friends and admirers both here as well as in England but 
with those who difFerring intensely as they did with Mayo 
the politican, learned to admire the dignity and solidity of 
character of Mayo the man. 

The land which gave Lord Mayo birth and which nurtured 
him in his childhood, whether we consider her ancient tra- 
ditions or the glorious achievements of her sons, even if she is 
not entirely unique, will compare favorably with any country 
in the face of the earth. Ireland has sent forth from her 
bosom over the widest arena of human enterprize and in 
all the highest branches of human knowledge, a noble band 
of scholars and divines, philosophers and poets, statesmen 
and warriors who challenge the admiration of the world. 
From the sixth to the ninth century of the Christian era, 
Irish missionaries swarmed in Europe to raise from the depths 
of ignorance, debasement and shjime, the benighted heathens 
of France, Germany, England and Scotland, and these stran- 
gers by their piety, devotion and zeal exercised a powerful 
influence on the destiny of Europe. Many of these noble 
pioneers of European civilization, gathered round the thror^B 
of Charlemagne, eager for metaphysic combat and foremost 
in all literary tournaments, became the supple and power- 
ful instruments of the civilization he sought to promote. 
As great soldiers, Irishmen have gained immortal laurels 
both at home and abroad. On the bloody fields of 
CUontarf, Aughrim, Blackwater and Limerick, on the ram- 
parts of Lafe% the slopes of Fontenoy and on the plains 
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of Raucoux, Luzara, Embrun, and Cremona, their fiery dash 
and matchless onset told fearfully on their enhmies. In 
literature, art and politics, Ireland contributed some of the 
greatest men who adorn English History. From Ireland came 
forth those noble poets Goldsmith and Moore, the artists 
Mulready and Maclise, and Tyndall who is now enlighten- 
ing the youth of England in the paths of science. It was 
Ireland too that produced that noble array of administra- 
tors and orators whose memories are embalmed in the an- 
nals of ^‘the bar, the senate and the tented field.” The glori- 
ous achievements of Wellington and Wellesley, the' wisdom 
of Castlereah, the magnificent genius of Palmorstone, tho 
Demosthenic fire of Grattan and Plunkett, the noble patri- 
otism of Shiel, the comprehensive mind of Flood, the splen- 
dor of Bushe, the learning of Bull, the noble elo(pience of 
Burke, the unrivalled pursuasiveness of Sheridan, the more 
than mortal energy of O^Connell and last though not the 
least, the rare combination of the gentleman and the Ruler 
in Lord Mayo, will be treasured up for ever in the grate- 
ful remembrance of the British people, long after their island 
liome should have become a summer resort, a curiosity 
to visit, for the children of the great Anglo-Saxon republics 
that are now growing up in the New and Southern ^Worlds. 

The Right Honorable Richard Sourthwell Bourke, Sixth 
Earl of Mayo in the peerage of Ireland, Viscount Mayo of 
Monycrower, Baron Naas of Naas Co Kildare, the late Viciroy 
and Govenior General of India K. P. G. M. S. 1. was 
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born in Dublin on the 21st of February 1822, the teij day 
of the month in which fifty years afterwards, his murdered 
corpse was borne in mournful procession through the streets 
of Calcutta to be placed on board the Daphne which was 
to carry it to its last resting place in the British Isles. His 
]/)rdship belonged to the noble and illustrious house of Clanri- 
cardc, said to have derived their lineage from the old Yis- 
counts Bourkc of Mayo, but the representation of that fami- 
ly is now vested in Aylincr Bourke Lambs Esq. of Boyton 
('o. Wilts, Vice-President of the Linoean Society. John 
Bourkc the third son of David Bourke Esq. of Monycrower 
Co. Mayo, was a Captain of Horse under the Marquess of 
Ormonde during the troubles of Ireland in 1641, at the ter- 
mination of which he took up his abode at Kill Co. Kildare 
and married Catherine, the accomplished daughter of Mr. Fi.y 
and nicce of Sir Paul Davy??. Lord Mayo was the eldest son of 
Hon. J. Bourke, fifth Earl of Mayo and of Anne Charlotte, 
ll.e only daughter of Hon. John Jocelyn of Fair Hill Co. 
Louth, the third son of the first Earl of Roden. His grand - 
fatlier, Right Reverend Richard Bourke was the Lord Bisiidf) 
Waterford and Lismore and married Frances, second 
daughter of the most Reverend Robert Fowler, Lord Arch- 
Idshop of Dublin and his great graiidfatlier, the third Earl 
of iMayo ( who died in liy^4 after enjoying the Earldom only 
lor two years ) wais for a long period Lord Arclibishop of 
Yuam ; so that Lord Mavo was trebly connected with the 
former dignitaries of the Irish Church. 
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Lord Mayo was educated in the Trinity College Dublin 
where he graduated himself as Master of Arts in 1851 and 
latterly he received from the University of Dublin, the 
Honorary Degree of L. L. D. As a boy, his Lordship was re- 
marked for his intelligence and amiability and gave ample indi- 
cations of that right royal nature which afterwards received 
its fullest developement. Young Bourke combined habits of 
deep study with active observation in an unusual degree 
and although trebly connected with the dignitaries of the 
Irish Church, he displayed very little taste for the clerical 
profession, but the ecclesiastical influences of his 'early life 
w'ere somewhat evangelical 

After finishing his University education, Lord Mayo travel- 
led in the Continent. He wrote an admirable work entitled 
>S7. Petershurgh and Moscow * which displays the marvel- 
lous acuteness with which he surveyed the scenes and poli- 
tical institutions in the capital of the Czar. It has been 
justly remarked that this book of the youth of twenty-four 
contains Lord Mayo in miniature. There is evident an 
intense love of sight-seeing marked by great powers of obser- 
vation and by accuracy and judgment in recording tlte 
results of that observation. Mr. Bourke tiien had only a 


■* “ St, Petershurgh and Moscow, a Vis^ to the Court of the Czar — 
By Richard Southwell Bourke^Esq. In Twd Volumes ; London ; Colburn 
1846”. In itself the Book is worth perusal as a lively and interest- 
ing discussion of Russia and Russian question in 1845. In the light 
of India in the past three years, it is a book full of new meaning to all 
would read aright the character of the lamented Governor General. 
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distant prospect of succeeding to the Earldom. His uncle 
the Earl though without issue, was a vigorous old widower* 
Beyond opening to him the best society in London and 
on the Continent when he set out on his travels, Richard^ s 
expectations seem in no way to have affected his character 
unless for good. 

Lord Mayo at the age of twenty-three, while plain Mr. 
Richard Southwell Boui-ke ‘^on the evening of the Derby 1845’^ 
a period when the Russian Empire was little known to the Bri- 
tish Public, “ driven neither by superabundance of love nor 
scantiness of money — the causes which so often in the present 
day send young gentlemen on their travels” left London to 
travel in the Continent. Sailing to Hamburgh, he crossed 
to Lubeck and there took the Steamer for St. Petersburgh.' 
In his Book he notices with peculiar felicity all points of ir i- 
portance from the Hanseatic League and the conquests of Na- 
poleon to the rationalism of the Lutheran Church and the 
appearance of the people. Mr. Bourke was enabled through 
his letters of introduction to study to the best advantage 
Russia and her people. Alike at St Petersburgh and Moc- 
cow, but especially in the villas of the Neva Islands, near the 
former lo which the nobility retired in sur mer, he saw cons- 
tantly the best Russian societ /. He lived for a few days at 
Court and had several jpterviews with the then mysterious 
and dreaded Nicholas, in drawing whose picture the young 
Bourke painted the Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India. Towering 
over every one in the room, his well-proportioned figure glided 
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tiiroTigh the crowd ; and the extraordinary gj^ace of his 
manner is only equalled by the superiority of his manly 
form. A kind word, a cheerful remark or a glad smile 
greeted and delighted every person he addressed, while with 
rare talent he seemed to unite in one the host, the master 
and the companion”. 

In the opening chapter of his book he satirizes the London 
season through which he had just passed and condemns Lon- 
don Society as “ fictitious, hollow and baseless”. He remai’ks, 
‘‘ thus we see often-times a tilted scion of nobility, a laugh- 
ing stock and a bore. The millionaire whose wife would give 
half her fortune for the privileges of J — Y or ah — Y, spend- 
ing her life and wealth in attempting to attract the no- 
tice or court the favor of the priestess of the Temple of Fashion 
and the successful author or brilliant orator, often 
times unhonored or unknown and looked down on by beings 
infinitely inferior in virtue or talent but of great considera- 
tion in the park of the party” But he was no radical, 
although he predicts that “ a power may one day arise 
ll^at would overturn tJie temple and scorn its priests”. For 
the young Tory desired as “ the goddess of Society, a tri- 
fold Deity of talent, wealth and worth ” and then as if half 
ashamed of thus moralising, the feelings natural to his years and 
position thus hurst forth. This is all very fine but still, 1 
confess, I like London : I like the beauties, the chaperons and 
the dandies, the dinner, the balls, the opei*a and the park ; 
I like aristocracy and hate snobs ; and so notwithstanding 
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my philosophy, I will decidedly go to Loudon next year if 
possible. • 

It is evident from the Book that he made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the people, in the loud of his sojourn so far as 
he could with his thorough knowledge of the French. ^ ‘While 
coming to the conclusion, and proving it by repeated fact and 
antlientic anecdote, that De Custine’s scandals abut Russia and 
its Court were in many vespects baseless, he does not spare the 
real abuses of thesystem of ftovernment — the corruption of tlie 
officials and consequent absence of justice ; the want of any 
approach to that representative system which Catherine did 
not persevere in carrying out ; and serfdom with all that it 
involved. Written in 1846 his remarks on the last are spe- 
cially marked by a statesmanlike foresight and a keen philan- 
thropy.’’ Little did he dream, when in his youthful eiitiii - 
siasm lie wrote the following remarkable passage, that in tbo 
Providence of God, he himself was one day to wield a sceptre 
o\er 200 millions of varied nationalities and creeds — in an 
office which presents a remarkable resemblance with that of tho 
Czar. ‘‘What knowledge, what courage, what penetration, wh?ft 
self-command it must require to successfully wield so Godlike a 
pov^er ! On the breath of the Czar hangs vhe welfare ortho 
misery of millions ; on his word depends the very existenco 
of nations ; so pious a n^n as the present Emperor is said to 
])e, must often consider with awe the account he will have one 
day to render to the King of kings,” Since the assassination, 
these words have a new" solemnity. The passage on the serfs 
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runs thus, and it is also a good example of the vmter’s style. 
After referring to the efforts of the Empress Catherine, and 
meeting the argument drawn from the sudden emancipation 
of our West India Negi’oes he says : — “ Until the children of 
the soil be free, Russia may vainly hope to possess the pre- 
ponderance in the scale of nations that her vast territory en- 
titles her to. She may conquer tlie effeminate Persian, or ])y 
the aid of her enoimous armies keep enslaved Poland in sub- 
jection ; she may march her hosts of serfs to extend her al- 
ready too wide domains, or to starve the gallant C^irdassian 
into amenity to her power ; but never will the nations of 
Europe foci that the clutch of the Black Eagle is to be feared, 
that her armies when met by equal numbers are to be dread- 
ed ; never will the "wealth of other lands find its way in du(^ 
proportion to the traders of the North, or will one thou- 
isandth pari of the gigantic resources of this mighty empire 
be developed till the slave is free... Endowed with many great 
national qualities the Russian serf is in every way worthy of 
freedom. lie combines Oriental quickness and versatility of 
talent with some of the hardy virtues of the Nca'th;and 
though partaking more of Asiatic than European character, 
in him is to be found many of the elements of national great- 
ness. The blindness of the rulers may still endeavour to 
continue this homd system, but let them beware of a nation 
one day springing into existence... Uneducated, unrestrained 
and unfit for self-Government, he w^ould riot on the ruins of 
former greatness, and anarchy would deluge the fair cities of 
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Russia. Terrors such as these are to be averted only by mild 
and judicious Government, and by a determination on the 
part of the rulers to recognize the just rights of man. Gra- 
dually and surely might the great work be carried on, chang- 
ing by custom what custom has established and altering laws 
by laws ; the work would be grand ; the consequence, the 
dawn of the greatness of Russia. Though Europe might 
justly dread the tenfold augmentation of her giant neigh- 
bour’s power, she would with admiration behold a nation li- 
berated without the effusion of a drop of blood, and freedom 

doubly blessed from being freely bestowed Tisionarj 

all this may be and many may consider it a dream of 
boyish folly ; but I despair not of living to see 
Russia free ; and though it is absolutely necessary to tJic 
well-being of the whole nation that the revolution should 
be the work of time and the result of years of preparation ; 
thougji at present the horizon of hope seems as dark to the 
poor serf as in the earliest periods of the empire, yet still 
I know that feelings will spread, and that the spirit of 
freedom which is dady gaining ground in every corner 
Europe will, in spite of police and passports, enter the 
dominiij*s of the Czar. Let them meet it if they can, — . 
oppose it if they dare !” 

In describing life in the Islands of the Neva he is jovial 
enough, as we might expect a young Irishman to be, till ho 
even records that as games, the dance and song chased 
each other in quick succession; a ceilain shy young gentleman 
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of my intimate acquiantance, found himself entertaining the 
company with a jig to Paddy O’Bafterty” on tlte captain’s 
speaking trumpet But this is only by the way and we 
soon find ourselves in an intelligent discussion of Russian 
trade and condemnation of Russian monopolies. Finally, in 
tlj^c simplest and most unconscious way, we are permitted to 
sec the warmth of the writer’s friendships and his trusty 
loyalty to his friends. His Russian Experience was a prepara- 
tion for his Indian success. Underlying both we see the 
same characteristics which caused that success, though his 
Indian career developed a new power whicli no subordinate 
position could draw out — the power of choosing the best men 
for the service of the Empire. This he shared with Lord Dal- 
housie aud with his own great countryman, Lord Wellesley. 

After finishing his studies and travels, in order to acquire 
that habit of w^ork which is essential to the success of a 
statesman, Mr. Bourke began his official career as a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to Lord Hcytesbuiy who occupied the high 
office of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from July 1844 to 
July 184G, and who was in 1835 appointed Governor-General 
of India by Sir Robert Peel but w^as superseded by Lord 
Auckland on the change of Ministry — a precedent which w-as 
strongly brought forward by his political opponents as 
justifying Mr. Gladstone’s recalling him from India, In 1847. 
Mr. Bourke first entered Parliament being elected M. P. 
for Kild^vre, on avowed Protectionist principles and sat un- 
interruptedly for that County till March 1852, when he 
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vacated his seat on being appointed Chief Secretj^ry for Ire- 
land on the formation of Lord Derby^s first administration. 
He did not proceed to a new election at Kildare but was 
returned for the borough of Coleraine at the general elec- 
tion of July 1852, and continued in his office as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland till December of that year which 
witnessed the beginning and end of the short-lived Derby 
administration. On accepting office, he was sworn a membel* 
, of the Privy Council, being then known as Lord Naas, his 
father having succeeded to the Earldom of Mayo by the 
demise of his uncle in May 1849, when his son assumed 
one of the junior titles appertaining to that Earldom. 

Lord Mayo married on the 31st October 1848, Blanchfj 
. luLiA, third daughter of Colonel George Wyndham of Pet- 
w^orth House Sussex, who was created Lord Leconfield in 
1 859, and by her had a numerous family. Of Lord Mayo’s 
brothers it may be mentioned that the llight Honorable 
RoOert Bourke, a barrister of the Middle Temple, and author 
of a work entitled Parliamentary Precede7its,m2iYr\Q^ in 18G3, 
the Lady Susan Georgiana Ramsay, elder daughter of the? 
late Marquess of Dalhousie K T., the distinguished Governor- 
General of India. Another brother, the Honorable and Rev. 
George Wingfield Bourke, is a son-in-law of the late Dr. Long- 
ley, Archbishop of Canterj^ury, in whose family he was domes- 
tic Chaplain. It may be still fresh in the memory of our 
readers that Honble J Bourke M. P. His Lordship’s brother 
paid a visit- to India, and was entertained right royally by 
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tile Chiefs of Cashmere, Jeypoi'e, Hydrabad and other Native 
states he visited. He received the sad intelligence? of his bro- 
ther’s assassination just when he was about to leave for England 
to narrate the pleasant reminiscences of his journey to his 
family and friends. Lord Naas represented Coleraine till 
march 1857, when he was returned for the English bo- 
rough of CocKERMOUTH fdr which he sat uninterruptedly 
till his appointment to the Ir^ian Viceroyalty, his seat in 
the House of Commons being unaffected by his succession 
to the peemge in 1867, the Irish Earldom of Mayo not 
conferring a right to sit in the Upper House, though his 
father was a represJentative Peer for Ireland from June 1852, 
till the date of his death. Lord Naas was again Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in Lord Derby’s second Ministry from Febru- 
ary 1858 to June 1859, and w\as re-appointed to the same 
office in June 1866, when he was honored with a seat in 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet which he had not occupied in his Lord- 
ship’s previous administrations. During Lord Mayo’s tenure 
of the Irish office, the history of Ireland was chequered 
the rise and collapse of the Fenian Rebellion and to 
his name as Chief Secretary, future ages will always attach 
much of the credit for having made a successful stand 
against the designs of that aboHive combination. No Irish- 
man at the head of affairs ever acted^ore vigorously than he 
during the troublous days of Fenianism when Ireland daily 
witnessed scenes of implacable ferocity, murder, jnidnight 
drillings, illegal oaths, secret societies, arms* and menace 
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violence and insurrection. England had by reason her State 
Church and*a bad system of land tenure, converted the enthu- 
siastic people into her bitterest opponents and the part which 
Lord Mayo took in winning back their loyalty and respect to 
the British Crown was beset with insuperable difficulties, yet 
in the end he came triumphantly off, and the applause of an 
admiring nation and an appreciating Ministry crowned his 
efforts. The policy of ‘‘ concurrent endowments” and “ level- 
ling up” which he recommended for the pacification of Ireland 
and which he expounded in his masterly speech on the State of 
Ireland. (Vide page 206) did not indeed find favor with his 
political opponents but the wonderful knowledge of the subject 
displayed, ri vetted the attention of Parliament for five hours 
in succession. His political career in England was indeed a 
decided success and the following wwds of Mr. Disrieli spokeii 
at a meeting held after his death to commemorate his services 
amply supports my position. The career of Lord Mayo, 
though we lost him if not in the prime at least in the perfec- 
tion of manhood, was by no means a short one. Previous to 
liis appointment to the great Viceroyalty, he had served this 
fouritry for 20 years in the House of Commons. Although 
he made no pretensions to those gifts which in that Assembly 
sometimes obtain prompt and dazzling success for their possess- 
ors, yet those wffio were acquainted wdth him in early life, 
speedily recognized in Lord Mayo qualities which would with- 
out doubt have rendered his career there distinguished. 
When he was a private member of Parliament and a member 
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of the Opposition only, he connected himself with two most 
difficult public questions, and succeeded in carrying them both 
through the House of Commons. They were questions which 
demanded such a knowledge of detail that, generally speaking, 
only a Minister who has official information at his command 
would be presumed able to deal with them and even with that 
official information he must be a Minister in order to command 
the time which is placed at the disposition only of those in 
office in that assembly. Yet Lord Mayo, a private member 
only, and a member of the Opposition, by his complete mas- 
tery of the facts of the ease in both instances, by his indomi- 
table perseverance, by his extraordinary vigilance, and spe- 
cially by that winning manner which obtained for him the 
support of many members who were not of his own political 
connexion, carried both those measures through Parliament 
succcsfully, in the teeth of the powerful opposition of a pow^er- 
fill Government (Cheers.) One of the last of his measures 
was that reform in tlie superannuation system of the Civil 
Service wiiich has obtained for him the gratitude of the 
^wiiolc of that powerful body. That has often been expressed, 
and tlie business wdiich calls us here to-day will give an ex- 
cellent opportunity to the Civil Service to show iu an endur- 
ing manner the depth and the sincerity of their sentiments. 
The otlicr measure with which he was connected referred to 
the most im})ortaiit trade of his i^tivc laud — the distillery 
trade. It was by his effoids alone that a measure w^as carried 
through Parliament, opposed by the Government of the 
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day — which I may impress upon you is an important circum- 
stance in the consideration of his merits, — which relieved the 
most important industry in irelaad from oppressive fiscal regu- 
lations which were at the same time most injurious to that 
industry. A private Member of Parliament who showed 
qualities of this character was a man evidently indicated for 
office, ^nd in the office to which Lord Mayo was soon preferr- 
ed, he justified the opinions of those who had recommended 
him to the Queen. Th^vx* never was a Minister of Ireland 
when he was in a subordinate position, though an important 
one, who at the same time was more sedulous and more con- 
ciliatory. ( Hear, hear.) It had been rashly, stated before 
his appointment that the offico of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was a mere sinecure, but while Lord Mato 
(then Lord Naas) held that office, there was not in any de- 
partment of the State a more busy, or more usefully busy 
office. During the time that he filled that post, he passed a 
variety of measures, which though they were not of a charac- 
ter which excited public passions, wore immensely useful to 
the Irish people. None of them have been repealed, and all 
of them are recognized as subjects of practical benefit to the 
oounr.y. But the great opportunity of exhibiting the high 
qualities which he possessed was first offered when he waa 
adverse to the Cabinet at a period when the Government of 
Ireland was a subject^f imperial anxiety. We had to en- 
counter, chiefly by his advice and counsel that extraordinary 
conspiracy against the peace of the United Kingdom which 
was concocted in a foreign land, but which was, no doubt of a 
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very menacing character. In encountering the Feni^in cons- 
piracy he showed qualities of a highest kind — codrage, vigi- 
lance, firmness, and infinite resource — ^by his exertions prin- 
cipally that conspiracy was baffled ; and what was admirable 
in Lord Mayo was that when he had succeeded in vanquishing 
this menace to the peace of that country and to the power 
of the Sovereign, he showed that tliough firm and resolute 
he was by nature mild and merciful ( Hear, hear. ) Panic 
never drove him into precipitate severity.” 

When the B’israli Ministry was on the eve of its dissolution, 
a rumour got abroad in the Clubs of London that Lord 
Mayo was about to accept the Governor-General-ship of Ca- 
nada — a rumour which did not excite much concern ; but when 
it was authoritatively stated in the “ Gazette’ ’ that his 
Lordship had been appointed to the splendid office of the 
Governor-General of India, then rose a storm of opposition 
from his political opponents which could not easily be ap- 
peased. The appointment was declared to be a most in- 
defensible party job. His supposed ignorance* of India was 


* Punch wrote a funny dialogue anent Lord Mayo’s ignorance of 
Ifidian affairs. In reply to a query, from the head of a deputation 
of Indian gaols as to whether he is aware of the nature of the 
gaol system of India, Lord Mayo answers ; — 

‘Ts it aware. In course I am A policeman which they call 

a dacoity, takes hold of an offender, or chuprasse, claps psojammas 
on his wrist, and shews him his ’warrant or putullynautch. Then 
ho lugs him off to the Begum, or as you justly remark, gaol, and 
delivers him over to the adjutant or gig^tic crane, until he can be 
brought to brandy pawnee which means trial. If he satisfies the 
Deputy Superintendent, residential agent, that he is nutkut or 
innocent, he is liberated, on payment of nineteen pice, which is 
equal to seven and six pence; but if, on the evidence of two bangles, 
h© is found gudty, he is locked up in a jemader, until he can be 
brought before the Supreme Court of the Himalayas.” ^ 
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made the basis of much ridicule and many respectable 
journals gr^avely recommended Mr. Gladstone to recall the 
Conservative Viceroy —a recommendation which the liberal 
Premier, to his honor be it said, declined to act upon. The 
verdict of impartial history on this matter will be that he 
won the distinction fairly and honestly — won by no un- 
worthy arts of time-serving stratagem but achieved by sheer 
force of power, energy and genius. When Mr. Disrali 
offered Lord Mayo the Indian Viceroyalty, he did not 
at once accept the coveted Prize, It could not be expected 
that ho would easily leave the dear companionship of 
numerous friends of both parties and the delights of home 
for five years* exile in a tropical clime which had proved 
fatal to more than one of his predecessors. It was at the ur- 
gent solicitations of the Premier that he consented to 
the sacrifice. Since he accepted the high office he spent 
the whole of his time in studying Indian questions and 
blessed as he was with a wonderfully quick intellectual grasp, 
he was enabled when embarking for India, by a few months* 
assiduity to acquire a knowledge of the intricate probl^s 
of Ir lian politics, such as would do credit to an Indian Se- 
cretary who had worked out his term in the India office. 
Having bade adieu to his numerous relations and friends, be- 
fore embarkation he ^livered his farewell speech to the Elec- 
tors of Cocker mouth in the course of which he gave utterance 
to the following manly words which commanded the sympa- 
thy of all true Britons without reference to party politics. 
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Splendid as is the post and difficult as will be my duties^ 
1 go forth in full confidence and hope, God will give mo 
such strength^ and wisdom as will enable me to 'direct the 
Government of India in the interest and for the welfare of 
the millions committed to our care. In the performance of 
the task I ask no favor, let me be judged according to my 
actions, but I know that efforts honestly made for the mainte- 
nance of our national honor, for the spread of civilization and 
the preservation of peace will always command the sympa- 
thy and Buppport of my countrymen/* 

Mr. Disraeli knew well the abilities of him in whose 
hands, he entrusted the destinies of 20Q millions of people 
and his prediction uttered in November 1868 before the 
Electors of Buckinghamshire has been more than fulfilled. 

Upon that nobleman for his sagacity, for his judgment, 
fine temper and knowledge of men, Her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer the office of Viceroy of India and as Vica- 
KOT OF India, I believe he will earn a reputation that his 
country will honor and that he has before him a career 
which will equal that of the most eminent Govebnob 
General who preceded him.** 

Loro Mayo left England in November 1868. Land- 
ing at Egypt, he accompanied M De Lesseps and Lord Napier 
of Magdala to inspect the then unfinished Suez Canal and 
unlike the generality of Englishmen, he expressed his strong 
odhviotion, that it was no ** visionary project,** but one which 
was destined to confer immense benefit to the commerce 
between Europe and Asia. 

On his way down the Bed Sea, he received an enthusiastic 
reception at Aden, where the Native ^d European resident* 
presented him with an Address to which His Lordship re- 
turned a suitable reply (vide Appendix). He spent a day in 

examining the fortifications. With the spendid festivities of 

\ 



the day he did not forget the claims of the poor ; and before 
leaving that rocky settlement, he left a purse for distribution 
among them. Ho arrived at Bombay on the 19th Deoem- 
her 1868 and the welcome he received from all ranks of the 
people in the capital of the Western* Presidency was not the 
less warm. He remained there about ten days spend 
ing his whole time in making himself acquainted with 
the people and the city, in visiting Barracks and Jails and 
Schools and Cotton presses, reviewing troops and receiving 
deputations.” All classes of the population vied with each 
other to do him honor. He visited Poona, the ancient 
capital of the Peishwas and was much interested in the 
acute and quick intellectual bearing of the Marhatta over 
whom priestcraft and superstition domineered with far greater 
tyranny than over his hrethem of Bengal. Having returned 
to Bombay he took a coasting trip in the Malabar to the 
Beypure terminus of the Madras Railway whence the iron 
horse bore him off to Madras where a magnificent re- 
ception awaited him. A Madras Journal thus writes about 
the impression then made by the new Viceroy. 

Lord Mayo then presented decidedly a prepossessing 
exterior, and his face was that of a good-natured, able and 
firm ^ . ’.n, in the prime of mental and physical strength. 
He reminded some- what of the late Sir Robert Peel. Person- 
nal appearance is a matter of no small consequence in an 
Indian Viceroy and in Lord Mayo's case this is added to 
a stature above that ^ the average Englishman. Lord 
Mayo looked in short a ready and capable man of whom 
high expections might be formed.” 

His Lordship amved at Calcutta on the 12th January 
1869, and took the usual oath of his oiEce. Nothing could 
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tile outburst of oil classes of Calcutta 80010% 

fiocked towards the Government House to ^wdcorOe 
the uew Viceroy, Even now after the terrible events connect- 
ed with, his untimely end, memory calls up in sad contrast 
the soene of his gay landing when amid the booming of 
cannons mingled with the joyous shouts of the spectatorsi 
he landed ftom Sommookee Q,t the Chandpal Ghaut. The 
public bodies of Calcutta no sooner Lord Mayo had enjoyed 
a few days^ rest, presented him Addresses of welcome (vide 
Appendix) and his replies to them were marked with such 
honesty and outspoken liberality, that they inspired hope of 
an unprecedentedly successful administration. To the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce he said : — 

I can assure you that no man entered upon the office of 
the Governor General under a deeper sense cf responsibility, 
or a fuller appreciation of the magnitude of the interests 
which by the favor of my Sovereign have been committed to 
my care" 

Lord Mayo began his Indian work with a through con- 
sciousness of the magnitude of the responsibily attached to 
it. He did not enter a path strewn with roses, but one thickly 
bfjset with thorns and briers. He directed his first attention 
towards his Foreign Policy which has been universally 
declared to be a brilliant success." Since the establishment 
of the British rule in India, the foreign relations of the Go- 
vernment of India with its Feudatories and Chiefs as well as 
with the semi-barbarous states that are countermiuous with 
our borders, were never more satisfactory. His vigor, saga- 
eity, and forethought displayed in the solution of the in- 
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that great European power which shares with England domi- 
nion in Asia/* His grand aim was “ to establish with aU our 
frontier states intimate relations of friendship ; to make them 
feel that we have no desire to encroach on their authority but 
on the contrary our earnest desire is to support their power 
and maintain there nationality** and by assuring them that the 
days of Annexation were past, create outworks of the Empire 
v;hich in times of trouble might be of immense service. 

The territories that lie beyond our North Western Frontier 
had always been from remote ages, scenes of anarchy and 
bloodshed, of intestine broils, revolutions and dynastic changes 
of which we vainly look for a parallel in the civilized coun* 
tries of this type, Mr. Strachey justly remarks : — 

This chronic state of turbulence and disorder de- 
struc^ ^ve of ancient land-marks, and boundaries and pro- 
ducing only weakness and disintegration both provokes 
and invites annexation. It ruins commerce, destroys the 
productions of the soil, scares away peaceful traders 
who have an interest in the preservation of order and 
settled government, creates a permanent class whose inter- 
est it is to perpetuate anarchy and produces isolatidtt, 
jealousy and distrust in countries that suffer from 
its cii/.:e,...To apply a radical reme/y to these evils 
was the main object of Lord Mayo's foreign policy..., By 
assisting rulers of these states to strengthen their internal 
Government and by bringing both his own personal influence 
and the moral support of the British Government to bear in 
putting down rebellion and revolutions, he endeavoured to 
establish firm, just and merciful Government. By the en- 
couragement and development of trade, he hoped to break 
down the barriers which isolate those countries from us and 
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to create both within and beyond our frontier a permanent 
mtetfest in the maintenance of good order. By free and friend- 
ly intercommunication, he desired to remove thaft ignorance 
aa to our policy and that jealousy as to our intentions which 
in past yeai’s have been so fruitful of mischief. And lastly, 
by endeavouring through frank and amicable discussion with 
the Russian Government to secure the adoption on their 
part of a similar policy in the countries on the Russian 
Frontier in Asia, which are subject to Russian influence, it 
was his hope that he would be instrumental in securing some 
degree of peace and prosperity to the exhausted countries 
of Central Asia and in removing the causes of disquietude 
as to the designs of England and Russia, which have been 
BO prominent in the public mind in both countries.” 

The Durbar he held at Umballa at the end of March 1869 
to receive the Ameer Shere Aly, Ruler of Afghanistan who after 
three years of unbroken disasters succeeded at last through 
the instrumentality of his son to defeat his rivals and 
reseat himself on the throne of Cabul, wa^ the first and 
the most brilliant event in his administration. The splen- 
dors of such occasions dazzle the Ayiaiic imagination 
which like the Italian, hungers for large scenic effects, for the 
bright, the unusual and the big. They not only delight the 
Princes and Chiefs but impress upon them the stupendous 
msignitude of Britain’s power and resources in Asia. Hence the 
Umballa Durbar had a most salutary effect both on the 
Princes and people within and beyond India. Lord Mayo 
acted his part admirably on the occasion and his address 
to the Afghan Ameer was as dignified^s it was sincere. 
AMEER SHERE ALI KHAN. 

In the name of Her most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland and Sovereign of India, I 
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i>td jovL a hearty welcome and express to you the aineeni 
gratification that it gives me to receive jour Highness as 
the guest of*fehe Queen.” 

** I trust that this visit maj be the commencement of many 
years of amity between Her Majesty and yourself and of 
inutual confidence and good will between the natives 
^hich Her Majesty rules in India and all the subjects of 
your Highness.*^ 

On presenting the Ameer with a Sword from amongst the 
presents {Khillut) Lord Mayo significantly remarked. 

I present you with this Sword as a token of my desire 
^ that you miy ever ba victorious over your enemies in 
defence of your just and lawful rights and the consolida- 
tion of your kingdom/’ 

The Ameer had evidently come over to India hoping 
for a fixed annual subsidy and for a Treaty laying the 
British Government under an obligation to support 
in any emergency the Afgan Government represented 
in himself and his descendants only. To these exorbitant 
demands Lord Mayo did not accede, yet he sent the 
Amber back, a staunch and devoted ally to the British power. 
In, assuring him of British support generally his Lordship 
remarked : — 

“ I earnestly trust that on Your Highness* return (ft 
your owm country you may be enabled speedily to 
establish your legitimate rule over your ^/Utire kingdom, to 
consolidate your power, to create a firm and a meroifhl ad- 
ministration in every province of Afghanistan, to promote the 
interests of commerce and to secure peace and tranquility 
within all your borders. ^ 

“ Although as already intimated to you the British Govern- 
ment does not desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Ai^hanistan, yet considering that the bonds of friendship be- 
tween that Government and your Highness have la^ly been 
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Hiore closely drawn than heretofore, it will view with severe 
displeasure any attempts on the part of your rivSils to dis- 
turb your position as ruler of Cabul and rekindle civil war 
and it will further endeavour from time to time by such 
means as circumstances may require, to strengthen the go- 
vernment of your Highness, to enable you to exercise with 
equity and with justice your rightful rule and to transmit to 
your decendants all the dignities and honors of which you 
are the lawful possessor. 

*^It is my wish therefore that your Highness should commu- 
nicate frequently and freely with the Government of India 
and its officers on all subjects of public interest and I can 
assure your Highness that any representation which you may 
make will always be treated with consideration and respect. 

By these means and by the exercise of mutual confidence, 
I entertain well grounded hopes that the most friendly rela- 
tions between the British Government and that of your 
Highness may ever be maintained to the advantage of the 
subjects both of Her majesty the Queen and of your High- 
ness.” 

When the news of the Ameer’s receiption at Umballa reach- 
ed Russia, considerable alarm and excitement prevailed in 
the court of the Czar, But the mission of Mr. Forsyth to 
Russia soon called forth mutual explanations and elicited 
from the Czar the declaration of his intention to adhere to 
^ peaceful line of Policy. 

Lord Mayo’s dealings with the Chiefs and Feuda- 
tories of Hindustan were marked by a friendly geniali- 
ty never witnessed before. In the annals of British 
Government, at no period was the government of India more 
loved and admired, never perhaps was the personal influence 
of a Viceroy more deeply and tangibly felt in the Native 
Courts than was the case during Lord Mayo’s rule. have 
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all seen for ourselves” says Strachey ^^the confidence which his 
genial, frank and manly bearing inspired. He did more than any 
other Viceroy to convince the Chiefs that the days of- 
Annexation were past for ever.” He did indeed interfere in 
cases of gross mismanagement in the interest of the subjects 
of Native states, as in the case of Ulwur where oppression 
rebellion, vice, waste or ex travagance, rnlled for his 
decisive intervention. We see also in the Durbar speeches 
how deeply anxious was 'his Lordship to remove the first 
and the last cause of mis-government in many Native 
States — Ignorance of the densest kind, and the foundation 
of the College at Ajmere to train the future Rulers of 
Rajpootana will ever be linked with honor to his natne, 
and the distant generations of Rajpoot Nobles, armed with 
knowledge to play their proper part with the British Go- 
vernment and their own subjects will bless his Lordship as 
the noblest and true st of their benefactors. 

When Lord Mayo landed in India, the country was groan- 
ing under a heavy financial deficit which had gone on increas- 
ing year after year in spite of the efforts of English econoja 
ists wlr were sent out tn bring order out of chaos, to se- 
cure Government from a threatened insolvency and cur- 
tail as much as possible extravagance in exponditiire which in 
individuals as well as in^overnments is the sure precursor of 
ruin. The Viceroy spared no pains, and even sacrificed for a 
time all his popularity to restore the balance and to make 
both ends meet. All the luxuries with some of the necessaries 
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of a beneficent government wore retrenched to meet the income. 
Lord Mato handled the shears of Retrenchment without 
reference to mens feelings — ^mindful alone of the duty ho 
owed to the country. He reduced the Army Expenditure by 
half a million without materially diminishing its strength. 
When he assumed the reins of Government, hefound a startling 
deficit of £.1600,000 but before the hand of the assassination 
had sent him to his rest, he had restored the financial equil- 
ibrium of the Empire on a sound and satisfactory basis by a 
wise adjustment of income and expenditure. Referring to 
this subject he said ** we thought that the honor and credit of 
the Empire was at stake — We took the severe and in most cases 
the objectionable course of ordering extensive reductions in 
expenditure and of increasing “the burdens of the popu- 
lation in the middle of the year.” “Remember” housed to say 
to those about him “you have played your last card ; such 
a step as this can never be taken again.” 

In his Despatch to the Secretary of state of 20th Septem- 
ber 1869, he assured the Duke of Argyll, “that, notwith- 
standing the somewhat gloomy picture we have been obliged 
to draw, the general aspect of affairs inspires us with the 
dullest confidence in the future prosperity of India. 
Wo entertain no apprehension of foreign invasion or 
domestic disturbance. For all purposes of defence and 
for the preservation of peace, our military and police 
organizations are strong and efficient. The splendid reve- 
nue of the Empire is contributed by a popiilation which com- 
pared with that of other countries is lightly taxed. As was 
proved by the success of our late loan, the credit of India 
never stood higher. The enriching and civilizing effects of the 
great Railway and Irrigation works which have, within the 
twenty years, been coustructed are banning to be felt 
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throughout the length and breadth of the land. By the bless* 
ing of Providence with the reasonable and plentiful rainfall 
of the last few weeks, all danger of Famine and of the conti* 
nuance of the late severe distress has passed away. The 
steady rise which has taken place in the value of labour must 
ere long materially increase the wealth and contentment of 
the people. With us then, it rests by careful administration 
and by a strict adherence to those simple rules of prudence 
and economy which in the conduct of the affairs alike of nations 
and individuals are indispensable to the attainment of safety 
and success, to use to the utmost extent for the benefit of tho 
people the mighty resoures of this great Empire,’* 

Under Lord Mayo’s administration the Policy of Decentrali- 
sation was vigorously carried out in the Government of India- 
It was a policy which made over a certain income to Local 
Governments wherewith they were required to regulate their 
local expenditure and left them, subject to certain general rules 
and conditions, the responsibility of managing their own local 
affairs. The working of the Policy proved a complete su^ 
cess and the Local Governments since the introduction of thiss 
policy -^^thc date of their financial emancipation”— have worked 
on with entire satisfaction by effecting a saving for future 
years, The system” remarks Sir J. Strachey, will doulitless 
be further improved and developed, but the honor of practi 
cally inaugurating it, belongs to Lord Mayo and it wifl^ 
remain one of the most important monnu'ents of his admisiii 
tration.” 

To Lord Mayo the Indian reproductive works owo 
an impetus they nevcAiad before. In spite of the Wi- 
fortunate unhealthy state of the finances, he did not through 
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fake economy etarve works of real utility. He desired spe 
dally to connect the great Capitals of Central and Western 
•^^ndlia by Railway and to bring to the marts of commerce, the 
rich and valuable products of those territories. Hence the 
introduction of the State Railways in Native States — especi- 
ally to Hydrabad, the capital of the Nizam ; to Indore, the 
Capital of the Maharajah Holkar and to the states of Raj- 
pootana, points out to a bright future for those countries. 

Irrigation occupied much of his attention. Just when 
Lord Mayo landed in India, the beautiful country of Orissa 
presented an aspect of desolation occasioned by the terrible 
Famine which had then decimated her population. He found 
that a healthy system of Irrigation would to a certain extent 
prevent the recurrence of the dire calamity when again hea- 
vens became brass and earth iron. He sancioneu the Orissa 
and Godavery Irrigation works and other similar under- 
takings all over the country too numerous to menion. 

In the matter of Education Lord Mayo’s views appear to 
have been generally misunderstood. His policy was not, as 
has been misrepresented, intended to discourage High Educa- 
tion in the country. While full;y alive to the necessity of rais- 
ing the condition of the dumb millions — those hewers of wood 
ai^d drawers of water — by elementary education, nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to witj^hold his suppoH from 
the system of High Education which has enabled India to com- 
pete in the arena of intellect with the most civilized nations, 



of Europe, ’ Whil^ he believed the vernacular to be the 
most potejit instrument for the education of the masses, he 
never thought that the highest training to the youth of 
India could be secured through any other medium than 
that of the English. In the cause of Mahomedan Edu- 
cation he. took a especial interest. He saw that the 
vast Mahomedan population of India, unlike their ancestors 
at Bagdad, Egypt and Cordova, who sat at the feet of Creek 
Professors and helped to preserve Classic Literature in Eu-^ 
rope, looked with little favor on foreign culture and were 
therefore far behind their Hindoo fellow-subjects. Hence the 
additional encouragement he gave to the Persian and Arabic 
Literature without infringing the principle of the old 
Education Policy, to attract a large number of Mahomedan 
youths to Government Madrissahs. As Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University he kept a vigilant eye over the deli- 
berations of the Syndicate. . 

After his arrival in Calcutta he addressed the assembled stu- 
dents in a thoroughly honest and practical speech which gave 
rise to high expectations which had he been spared a lijtle 
longer, would have been completely realized. Mr. E. C. 
Bayley, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University and Secretary 
to the Government of India, in the Home Department, in his 

annual speech at th^ Convocation of 1872, took occasion 
to refer to Lord Mayo’s Educational Policy in this oountiy, 
in the following deservedly complimentary terms 
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** It is, I think, only befitting this place and this ocoa- 
I'sion, that I should dwell for a little space * on the 
significance of Loud Mayo’s connection with this ‘University, 
and I trust that you will give.me your attention, while I 
endeavour however imperfectly, to do justice to it. 
Warmly interested in the general cause of education and 
in its extension in the widest possible manner to all classes 
of the community, Lord Mayo took especial interest in the 
sxiccess of higher class education, particularly as it is 
represented by this University. It 'was almost his first 
public act, after his assumption of office in 1869, to attend 
and to address the Convocation of that year, and it was his 
wish, if he had been spared to do so, to take the opportunity 
of this very meeting to explain publicly auH broadly the 
views which the Government of India entertained on the 
subject of high English education — views Which he felt had 
been unjustly interpreted and very widely misunderstood. 
How valuable such an authoritative exposition of the policy 
of Government would have been, those know best who 
knew how catholic, how wise, how prudent were hi.s 
counsels, how firm and just his acts. But while thus 
indicating his desire publicly to identify himself with 
the action of the Unversity, I may be permitted to add 
that his interest was not confined to these public occa- 
sions, but th.'it almost very great question which during 
his period of office has come under the consideration 
of the Syndicate, was privately discussed and considered 
by him. Except its great founder, Lord Canning, I am 
sure that no Chancellor has taken so earnest an interest in 
the welffire of the University, as Lord Mayo. I need 
hcnoelj say, however, that his attention was not con- 
fined to one class, or to one form of education alone. It is 
not possible to do full justice to-day even to this portion of the 
late Viceroy’s policy ; but 1 may, perhaps, be allowed to 
refer to one particular instance which now unfortunately 
possesses a peculiar significance. In regard to the special 
question of the encouragement or education among the 
Mahomedan community, it is, I belief not generally -known 
that Lord Mayo took the most active and lead- 
ing part. It is perhaps no longer any breach of coafl- 
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dence to say ttat he himself first drew attention io this 
subject, and that the resolution of Government in which it 
was reoentlydiscussed, and to which I have already alluded^ 
proceeded word for word from his pen ; nor need I, perhaps 
hesitate to add that in other more general measures, intended 
for the benefit of the Mahomcdaiis he took an equal interest, 
and that this portion of the community have lost in him not 
only a most powerful but a most sincere friend. The one 
consolatory reflection ’which remains to us is, that such an 
example and its* influences cannot wholly die I am sure 
that 1 may aver with a confident belief that not even the 
terrible catastrophe which cut short Lord Mayo’s career will 
be peiTuitted to interrupUhis benevolent intentions. I am 
sure that those who have enjoyed the privilege of his confi- 
dence arc far beyond any motives arising out of the cruel act 
which took him from among them ; that they will feel it their 
highest duty to follow in his footsteps, and that they would 
feci themselves unworthy of his leadership, unworthy of the 
authority w'hich they wield, unw^orthy of the country which 
they represent, if they were led by any feeling whatever to 
deviate one iota to the right hand or the left from the gener- 
ous policy which it was Lord Mayo’s glory to initiate.” 

Dr. Wilsoii of Bombay also bore willing testimony to the 
service : which Lord Mayo rendered to the cause of Education 
of all classes of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

He took a very souud view of our educational po-dtion iji 
this country. I remember the anxiety which he expressed 
about our teaching the outside literature in our Universities 
in all its entirety without any eliminations in deference to 
prejudice or in deference to ignorance. 1 know that of late 
he sho7 d very great anxiety also to do justice to a class of 
the community comparatively neglected — l mean those who 
are most accustomed to use the Persian and the Arabic 
languages. He caused a circular to be sent to the Uni- 
versities requiring them to direct their attention to matters 
which might induce t|pit class of the community I have 
now ill my eye to come forward and more liberally to avail 
of the advantages of a European education than they have 
hitherto done,” 
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In th0naatter of Legislation, Lord Mato’s Ticeregal oaiwr 
saw the passing of many .highly important 'measures 
and it is pleasing to see from the sucoesaive reports of the 
Legislative Council what prominent a part he took in the dis- 
cussion of pridciples involved therein. How strenously he main 
tained the great principles of justice and rigorous impartiality 
between classes and creeds, is seen in his speech on the 
Brahmo Marriage Bill. In concurring with the principles of 
that Bill whose object was to enable persotis who renounced 
Hinduism or any other Native Religion without becoming 
Christian, to marry easily without entailing any social disabi- 
lities on themselves or their offspring, he said. ‘‘I am pre- 
pared to say that this Government will never consent 
to continue a state of the law which has the effect of im- 
posing a severe disability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, 
going possibly to the extent of making their wives concu- 
bines and their children bastards and rendering the devolution 
of property insecure.” Noble words these aiid the good he 
has rendered to this country by his rigid and staunch 
support to this great Measure which the influx of European 
thought ill India had rendered an indispensable necessity, 
will be seen in the augmented social, moral and I my say 
physical well-being of the thousands which can never be 
possible under the old effete system of Marriage sanctioned 
by Hindooism. 

Such is a brief remme of the labors to Which Lord Mayo 
during his Indian Viceroyalty devoted himself. Like Nelson’s 
and Wellington’s his watchword <Vas ‘‘ Duty.” Nothing 
but a deep conscientious appreciation of the heavy respon- 
sibility of his position could have caiTied him onward, unmoved 
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bj the voice of eaiuimy, in his hard thongh beao&^ont 1^. 
Peculiarly sensitive of public and private opinion which? did 
not always smile upon him, he felt the surest safe-guard against 
depression and despondency in the proud consciousness of 
strength inherent in great and noble natures and which 
opened before his prophetic vision bright vistas of 
Ultimate 'success. So great was his anxiety to see every 
thing for himself (and personal observations gave him 
a knowledge of things^ which he could never hope to 
attain through books an h official reports) that regardlea® 
of personal comfort he undertook rapid journeys from one 
end of the empire to the other, exciting the wonder and 
admiration of thoughtful men. In the early part of tlie 
year 1872 the king of Siam, a potentate representing perhaps 
the most Europeanised nation in Asia visited our shores and 
was received with that right royal hospitality which Lord 
Mayo knew peculiarly well to dispense. His Lordship tooK; 
occasioTi te cement the bonds of political friendship with the 
8iame.^e King. I trust’’ said Lord Mayo that your Majesty 
will find hero and during your tour throughout this great 
empire, much to interest you and that your Majesty’s visit 
will improve and develop those friendly relations which already 
exist between the subjects of the Queen and the many mil- 
lions of the people over whom you exercise your kingly rule.'* 

After the departure of the king of Siam from Calcutta 
Lord Mayo set out on his self imposed though unfortunate 
mission to the Andamans. His beuudless activity and 
untiring energy had dpring his 3 years of Indian service 
always manifested themselves in a variety of ways. His trip 
to Andamans was not a trip of pleasure, but a tour of inspec- 
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tion dictated by a sense of duty — earnest and deop-seated 
4esire to make himself personally acquainted with the 
•wishes and wants of all classes of Her Majesty^s subjects. 
** The object of the journey according to Mr. Stephen, the 
Legal of the Vice regal Conncil was to visit Burmah, the Anda- 
mans and Orissa. In Burmah Mr. Eden, the Acting chief com- 
missioner was engaged since his appointment in the consider- 
ation of a great variety of questions of the utmost delicacy and 
importance which rendered it advisable, among other things 
to introduce a Bill, for the reorganization of the Judicial 
System of the province. Lord Mayo’s business in Burmah 
was to study those matters for himself and to judge upon 
the spot of the propriety of the measures under consideration. 
His business at the Andaman Islands was no less important. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more arduous or impor- 
tant task than that of the superintendent of the convict 
settlement there. He has almost unlimited power. Ho has 
great comiaxud of labor and he has at his disposal, forest, 
fisheries and other resources of great importance. General 
Stewart had then newly entered upon his task and great hopes 
were entertained of his success. To visit tho theatre of such 
an undertaking to judge with his own eyes of the prospect 
of success in its various branches, to encourage and advise 
the person in charge of it, were just the sort of duties whicli 
could be done by Lord Mayo, as they could be done by no 
one else. His immense experience of public works of all sorts 
and in particular of the management of labor, singularly 
qualified him to judge of the probable results of whatever 
was in hand and no one who has evei^een his hearty, cheer- 
ful a ppreciation of every form of vigorous action can doubt 
that his pi'esence and a<lvice have been an encouragement of 
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Hnostimable importance to % man struggling, with the d 
xulties of i^uch an undertaking receiving letters only 
at intervals of six weeks and debarred altogether from all 
other society than that of a few official subordinates/’ 

The condition of the Andamans had for a long series of years 
presented a total absence of any discipline and caused the most 
serious apprehension to the Government of India. That con- 
vict settlement was described by an Indian Journal as a para- 
dise of rum drinking and unlimited idleness with the train of 
crimes to which it gives birth. “ The convicts are said to have 
btj.m in the habit of taking in their service, the Sepoys 
who were supposed to guard them, aiicl were free to draw 
for a gallon of rum at a time. Two years ago a port Blair 
convict was convicted at Calcutta of having after one of 
these drinking bouts, killed a fellow prisoner and he was 
recommended to mercy on the ground that the crime would 
not in all probability have been committed but for the disgrace- 
ful laxity of discipline and want of proper control over the 
convicts at Port Blair. The Community which furnished 
the assassin of Lord Mayo lived therefore tor a long priod in a 
scene where every thought and purpose of crime had been 
allowed to grow uncheked and where deeds of violence had 
at least the sanction of the connivance or neglect of the 
au thoriti 

In Burmah, where the viceregal party first landed, there was 
a risjund of merriments and joy in all classes of the people, 
Mr. ;^dcn spared neitA* expenses nor trouble to give 
His Steellency a regal welcome. From Burmah the Vice- 
regal party proceeded to Port Blair on the 8th February 1872 
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ths,t fatsil day big with the hie of Majo and of Ind ” whioh 
will ever be recorded in black on the page of History. 

Let ns follow the Viceregal party as they leave the Burmese 
shores and speed across the sea to those fated isles were exiled 
wretches, the foes of society, drag their doom, and where, 
alas ! a noble and precious life was to be sacrificed to a con- 
demned criminal’s malignant revenge ? A pleasant interlude ; 
they sail across the dancing waves, a time of grateful repose 
and fresh anticipation. The Andamans are reached, and the 
round begins again ; another, the closing day, is spent, like 
those which had gone before, in unflagging exertion. The sun 
is fast declining, and now the last hour shall be given to the 
enjoyment of nature. Wo follow the party with painful 
interest to the top of the hill, The Viceroy pauses there for 
a while to gaze on the scone before him : sea-girt isles scat- 
tered at his feet, the western ocean burnished, glancing in the 
setting rays. He has come to the UUirm Thule of the vast 
dominion over which he exercises delegated sway. Dare 
we say that he thinks of the teeming millions in the great 
countries across the flood, left behind for a time, to which he 
expects so soon to return, as well as of the poor prisoners by 
whom he is surrounded 1 Perhaps also of that dear far-off 
land, never, alas ! to be seen again ; of friends who are there ; 
of the royal Mistress whom he has so loyally and worthily 
served. Ah ! at be gazes on that setting sun, he little thinks 
that it is a symbol of himself, whose life sands then were 
fast running out. One moment it is pouring fourth its glory, 
the next it has disappeared : so the brightness of his manhood 
is already on the verge of extiiicCLltt in sudden night. The 
hill is descended, the pier reached, the land is behind, the 
ship near, all danger seems over. And now we can well 
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understand how wearied men' should relax a painful though 
needful vigilapce. Ah I fatal relaxation ! A wicked eye is 
peering through the gloom towards the spot where the 
advancing torches cast a lurid light around, a vigorous form 
is crouching for the spring. Swiftly, surely, strongly, the 
death strokes are given, and that manly life is extinct.'' 

It is believed that Lord Mayo was already a corpse when 
the vessel that had borne him proudly from his palace in the 
Capital of the Indian Empire but a few days before, received 
him back again on the eveuihg of the 8th February 1872. 

All through the night of that fatal day, an awful silence 
reigned on board the Glasgow, and in the midst of that silence 
wore performed in the silentest manner some of the most 
awful acts which ever fall to the lot of man to perform — a post 
mortem examination and the preparation of a coffin, to pre- 
serve on earth all that part of man which cannot like the 
Soul live a higher life. But surpassing in impressiveness 
in an infinitely greater degree this awful silence and these 
awful acts was the sublime fortitude which was displayed by 
that remarkable woman whom the knife of the assassin had 
pierced most cruelly. 

The assassin was Shore Ali, a young, spirited, fanatical 
semi-barbarous borderer who had been nursed in sanguinary 
traditionr md legends of feuds tribal murderr far away in the 
defiles of Khyber-pass, a man who had himself made assassina- 
tioii his life-long study, and in whom was sapped all reverence 
for good government, and to whom violence and brutal out„ 
rage seemed the natuiUfcourse of daily existence. After 
eluding justice many a time, he had at last found the fate 
which crime can seldom avoid in a well-gOYerned state, thf 
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fate of a convict who should live far from those whom he is 
only fit to destroy.* 

The remains of the departed Viceroy were brought to 
Calcutta on the 17th of February and carried into Govern- 
ment house on the evening of the same day. The body lay 
in state for two days in the Throne room of the Government 
House and during those two days people went in numbers 
without number to see all that could yet be seen of the good 
and great man. On the morning of the 21st of February, 
the remains of Lord Mayo left Calcutta for their last resting- 
place by the side of his fathers in the land of his birth. 

There is no other fact to chronicle. But we shall not 
omit to mention one incident, which in its simple pathos 
and majestic grandeur equals if not surpasses any instance 
of Christian Charity recorded if ancient or modern times. 
Before the assassin paid with his life what was due from 
him to CivilJustice — not to injured Humanity— he received 
^rom Lord Mayo’s nearest and dearest relatives a telegraphic 
message in these words — ‘ Shere Ali, may God forgive you !’ I 
a practical exhibition in the darkest hour of gloom and 
heart rending sorrow of that divine law of forgiveness to 
enemies so difficult to obey in this world like ours. 

* The assassin is 30 years of age, strong and well made. He'is a Kliy- 
beree of the Kookee-Kheyl clan, and resident of Pakbvee, in the Cabul 
territory. He was convicted on the 2nd April 1867 of murder by 
Colonel Pollock, Commissioner of Peshawur, and being stentepced to 
transportation for life, was forwarded via Kurrachee and Bombay to 
the Aand?mans penal settlement. He arrived their in May 1869, 
and except on oi>e occasion, on which he had in liis possession Fome 
Hour for which he could not account, y^thing whatever has been 
1 ‘ecorded against him. The prisoner w/Whioved to Hopetown oii 
the 15th May 1871, in order to perform othy as barber at that staion, 
and he has since been employed there, Official Narrative of the 
assassinates. 
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The news of this overwhelming catastrophe spread horror 
and dismay ttiroughout India and England and evoked genuine 
sympathy with the bereaved family of Lord Mayo from 
parties of all shades of political opinion. His loss was in- 
deed one of those calamities which sadden nations’* and came 
with the sudden shock of a thunderbolt to those who wero 
honored with his frieudship or were united to him by bonds 
of social or official relationship. In the victim of the 
assassin's dagger they lost a genial friend attached to them 
by a thousand tender ties • and associated with the happiest 
memorios of a hospitable board. The Queen of England 
tiLid the Empress of India gave a touching expression of her 
sorrow, which was far from being the insincere declaration 
of official formalism. 

'^The Queen has been deeply affected by the intelligence of 
the deplorable calamity which has so suddenly deprived afl clasps 
of her subjects in India of the able, vigilant, and impartial 
rule of one who so faithfully represented her as Viceroy of her 
Eastern Empire, Her Majesty feels that she has indeed lost a 
devoted ter V all t and a loyal subject in whom she reposed the full- 
est coniidence. To Lady Mayo the loss must be irreparable, 
and the (Jiieen heartily sympathises with her under the terrible 
blow” 

To Her Majesty’s Government his loss was equally irrepar- 
able.” Nothing could be more touching than the graceful 
eulogies which Argyll and Gladstone pronounced in Parlia- 
ment while bearing testimony to the highly beneficent and 
successful sway of the murdered Euler of two hundred 
milions of people ifijMenting thirty-three nationalities 
and creeds. There all the dignity and force of 
genuine sorrow in the few simple words in which 
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daimod to be excused at that moment from speak- 
%% at length of the personal character of .his ill-fated 
friend. 

On the 12th of February 1872, the Duke of Argyll 
amid profound silence, after communicating the news of 
the assassination in the House of Lords, spoke as follows : — 

My lords, — It is my duty on behalf of the Government, to ex- 
press, in the first place, the deep sympathy which we feel with the 
family of Lord Mayo in a calamity and an affliction so unlocked 
for and so overwhelming. (Sympathetic cries of ‘‘Hear.^^) As 
regards the friends of Lord Mayo, this House is full of his person- 
al friends. I believe no man ever had more friends than he, and 
I believe no man ever deserved better to have them. (Renewed 
expressions of eymMthy.) For myself I regret to say that I 
never even had the Honour of Lord Mayors acquaint anc® j but we 
came into office at almost the same time and 1 am happy to say 
that from that time our communications have been most friendly, 
and I may say most cordial. I think I may go further and say 
that there has not been one very serious difference of opinion be- 
tween us on any question connected with the Gove^mment of India. 
I hope, my lords, it will not be considered out of place, considering 
my official position, if, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
express our opinion that the conduct of Lord Mayo in his great 
office— the greatest, in my opinion, which can be held by a subject 
of the Crown— amply justifies the choice made by our predecessors. 
(General cries of Hear.”) Lord Mayo's Governor-Generalship did 
not fall in a time of great trial or great difficulty, from foreign 
•war or domestic insurrection, but he had to labour under constant 
difficulties and gi-eat anxieties which are inseparable from the 
government of that mighty empire. This I may say I believe with 
perfect truth that no Governor- General who ever ruled Inia was 
more energetic in the discharge of his duties, and more assiduous 
in performing the functions of his great office ; and above all, 
no Viceroy that ever ruled India had more at heart the good of the 
people of that vast empire. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I think it 
may be said further that Lord Mayo has fallen a victim to an al- 
most excessive discharge of his publi^^des. * * * * 

* ^ I believe his death will bqcJalamity to India, and 

that it will be sincerely mourned not oflKSi Englf^nd and in his na- 
tive country Ireland, but by the well-affected millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, referring to 
the assassinajtion, said 

I cannot communicate to the House this most painful, most griev- 
ous information, without stating on my own part and the part of the 
Government the grief we feel at receiving it, and our sense of the 
heavy loss it announces to the Crown. Lord Mayo has passed a 
career in India worthy of the distinguished series of his predeces- 
sors. He has been outdone by none of them in his zeal, intelli- 
gence and untiring devotion to the public service. So far as it is 
in our power to render testimony to high qualities, so far as our 
approval can in any degree give him credit, I am bound to say 
that the whole of his policy and conduct had won for him the un- 
reserved and uniform coiTddence of the Government. (Hear 
hear.) 

The Press of England and India mourned as it bad never 
mourned before. The London Timesy that grand exponent of 
English opinion, which a few years before had expressed grave 
doubts on the wisdom of his appointment to the Viceroyalty 
of India, thus wrote on the assassination and its victim. 

“ He has fallen a martyr to charity ;ind duty, and in one step, by 
one strike, has ascended to a rank which will ever evoke the 
admiratiou and affection of Englishmen. It was but the other day 
that our religious public acclaimed the honour of martyrdom to a 
good prelate who, in his holy errand, fell a victim to the blind fury 
of the islanders, who could not distiiiguish friend from foe. The 
universal feeling had an echo from the Throne. Can less be said 
for the man who has perished in the attempt, ‘‘to turn the hearts 
of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just V’ Yet our loss is 
great, and England now learns a lesson often taught and often for- 
gotten, hat good and great men are never known, or never 
thoroughly appreciated, till they are gone. The truth is they 
come in homely guise, toiling and moiling in this great dusty work- 
sliop of measures, policies, and laws, btooping like machines to the 
drudgery of details, fig»£cs, and phrases. Wellington at his desk was 
even a greater rnan^Mi in the battle-field, for the work was 
harder ajod more ungeHj^nd simply nothing in the ecale of glory. 
Lord Mayo, till the otnSi day, was one of the crowd we overlook 
while we are searching for the man a head and shoulders taller 
than the common rank. Had he then died, he would hardly have 
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left a name, except in the memory of friends or in some official 
records. Had he died a week ago, in the midst of reception^, shows 
and progresses, he would have adorned the aniiats of India, of 
Irohim?, and of a noble house. Providence designed for him 
something more and better. Whether by holy or by common 
reckoning he dies a martyr to the hignest calls of liis country 
and his faith, and, in that way, the highest benefactor of tbe 
racos under that vast and varied rule.'^ 

For many years Lord Naas was simply a co?iscientious and pains- 
taking sutodinate. A triple term of office proved how indis- 
pensable he was to his friends and how well he did a kind of v/ork 
which few covet, and which, if not self-rewarding, is apt to close 
all other reward. But who could have guessed that the man 
thus toiling in the second rank of his party would have become no 
unworthy successor of the brightest names in our history in the 
brightest held of British achievement, and would consummate a 
course of daily increasiug honour by death only too fitting a sequel 
of the career ? Many men have longed to die nobly : many more 
hav e left to their friends the sad regret that they missed the 
opportunity and outlived their fame. What more could man desire 
than an end which leaves no diminution of glory, which satisfires 
expectation at its fullest, which adds sympithy to admiration, and 
wins the reverence even of those who cannot easily appreciate 
virtues greater than their own? Of course we ai e speaking of his 
death as we sliould if it had been death on the battle-field. Yes 
here is one sad difference. Those who are most concerned 
cannot have been prepared for the event. They have not cast the 
tug of war, and pictured to themselves the possible blank. They 
have by necessity contemplated only one side of the picture, and 
care now only to know and suffer that which is sudden, to<tal, 
and irreparable. '' 

The London Standard^ a highly respectable and ably con- 
ducted journal, truly remarked : — 

Glorious as is the roll of our Indian Viceroys, it is doubtfnl whether 
any one of them has left a name so honourable to England iu that office 
as the man of whom we have been robbed by the assassin’s knife. 
There have been rulers greater, j>erhaps, in genius and in daring, but 
certainly not one succeeded in earning the l(^»w*and the confidence of the 
people under his rule so completely as did M |! Mayo during his five 
years’ tenure of power. It is a career to ^M t we may all look back 
with pride, as illustrating the noblest chara^ristics of our race, which 
forbids us to despair of British governing capacity, in which tlxere is 
not one blot or fault of which we have to be ashamed. It is the one 
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passage of practical administration in our days which has kept up the 
traditions of our ancient fame as rulers of a subject people, which is 
wholly good, benificent, and glorious." 

When the sense of paralysis and stupefaction occasioned by 
the suddenness of the blow had subsided and men began 
to think on the event with calm composure, vast and 
enthusiastic gatherings were held in the great capitals of 
India, as well as in England, to consider the best means 
of perpetuating Lord Mayors memory. The Representatives of 
all communities spoke with an enthusiasm tinged with 
sadness such as was never witnessed before. At the Calcutta 
meeting held at the Town Hall, even Sir George Campbell, the 
eccentric and notorious Governor of Bengal who was supposed 
to be devoid of all the tender feelings of humanity, thus dilated 
on the virtues of the departed Viceroy : — 

“ I say that it would be difficult in all the limits of the great English 
empire to find a man who united s® many great personal and publi 
qualities, which endear him to all, and which you may expect to see uni- 
ted in a single man. I may say that I know no man who sp eminently 
combined in himself that which has been described in classical 
language— .“a sound mind and a sound body.” His was a mind 
eruinently sound, and his was a body which, being physically sound, 
enabled the mind to act with all its vigour. lie was a man emi- 
nently honest and eminently simple-minded, and I may say of 
all virtues straight-forward honesty is the first. lie was also a man 
of great experience in administrative work. lie came here witii 
ripe administrative experience— he came here as I have said, a 
man with a souud^mind in a sound body, and three years he has 
worked among us with eminent success. He was a man who by 
his pel's 1 il qualities conquered all hearts, and who as a publiV, 
man devoted himself to the great duties which nad fallen upon him 
with a thoroughness and singleness of purpose wliich I for one 
could never sufflcieutly admire, and which I am sure equally 
interested all with whom he came in contact. * * * # 

To the most unwea^^ zeal and devotion he added the best 
habits of business, aiwA knowledge of administrative detail 
which I may call unpiQRiented among the statesmen sent froin 
England to this country. When a man possessed of such know- 
ledge and such experience throws himself with single-minded zeal 
and enthusiasm into a great work, and guides it by an unfailing 
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temper and singular tact, the result cannot hut be success, and I 
venture, as one who has had the Jionor of serving the late 
Viceroy, to express my very humble and very strong conviction 
that he has been an eminently successful Viceroy and Governor- 
General, that his reign has been productive of the very greatest 
good to the country, and that it promised much more if his life 
had been spare(l. He was indeed a man of a truly liberal mind, 
and I have never in any part of my public service met with any 
man who more sincerely and earnestly put before all things the 
good of the public service — of the masses of men committed 
to his charge. He has made himself eminently respected, and 
trusted by the upper classes — Princes and Chiefs and well-to-do 
people — who personally knew and loved him ; but above and before 
all he always placed the interests, and the riglns, and the feelings 
of the dumb masses who could not personally know him, but 
over whose interests he always watched with unfailing care. He 
was eminenly a man of the people ; he was a man who had at 
heart the interests of those cluises to whom he was personally 
unknown. This was the ciiaracteristic of Lord Mayo, Whatever 
he (set his hand to do, he did it with an honest enthusiasm for 
the good of the people.” 

Alonzo Money, a well-known Bengal Civilian, in the course 
of his remarkably eloquent sjieech on the occasion, said : — 

“ In the gloom which has hung over Calcutta like a funeral pall 
lay the best assurance that tlie Iieart of this great city had been 
moved and stirred to its inmost depths, by the untimely death of one 
whom we all regarded with respect and esteem. He doubted if there 
was one man there among tliem all who had not felt the loss of Lord 
jMayo as a nersonal loss. Probably there was .scarcely any one, had 
he been there, who would not liave interposed between the assassin 
and his victim, and to save his life would gladly have given his own. 
(Applause. j If the facts were as he had stated them, it was quite 
clear that any words from him, or from any one else, were not requir- 
ed to excite their synqiathy arid to awaken tlieir regrets. But there 
wtts one other consideration which prevented him at the present 
time from expressing at length his feelings on the subject. AH 
sorrow was sacred. But if ever there wms a sorrow pre-eiiiinenlly 
great— if ever there was a sorrow which men would touch softly— 
it was the sorrow caused by the irrparable loss of Lord Mayo to 
his family. Before the great and inexpressible sorrow of Lady Mavo 
as a Avlfe and a mother, who was without/^.oment’s notice deprived 
of all hope and comfort, what could tlic^A but bow the head in 
silence, and hope that in his own goo^SiPhie it would please the 
Almighty to lighten the affliction. But he thought there was one 
thing which might be done— “ Sorrow shared i? sorrow soothed.” 
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They could, in the words of the resolution, assure Lady Mayo that 
their wannest sympathies were hers, tliat they all— Christians, 
Hindoos, and Mussulmans, — of every creed and class, felt with her 
and with her mourned in common the loss which she and they had 
sustained. The assurance and knowledge that not only in this City 
hut all over India, hundreds and thousands of men, her countrymen 
and not her countrymen, have fe)t with her, have sighed wuth her 
and have prayed for her, would bring comfort to her heart, and 
would probably be tbe small slreak of silver lining in the black 
cloud which overshadows her life. (Applause.) ” 

Df. Wilson of Bombay, one of the oldest ond most learned 
Missionaries that ever came to India, thus spoke of Lord Mayo 
at the Bombay memorial meeting. 

We all know with wliat zeal, with what generosity, with what appli- 
cation, and with wliat confidence he devoted himself to tlie discharge of 
his high important duties. He had reposed the utmost trust in the people 
of this land.^ He moved about among them from morn to eve, when 
he was reqtured to do so, without any fear, without any alarm, llo loved 
the people of India with a sincere affection. It was his great object to do 
good, aud to do good in reference to all the m.vttera that passed before hia 
review. He did not merely faithfully, and intelligently, and ably, dis- 
charge the duties which were imposed upon him in the conduct of pubUc 
business introducted to his notice by the vigilant and able authorities 
who are under him ; but he set about to devise good, and many meiisures 
wliicli liave attracted attention are well-known to have originated from 
himself. He looked u[>on India in all its interests. He was anxious 
tlut b.sagriculture should bo improved, and that t!ie rich resources of 
this land, so cttjiiously watered by the rains of heaven and so productive 
ir its soil, should be turned to the advantage of the most distant quarters 
of the world. He was anxious to give every facility to the puisuit of coin- 
mei’CR : we know wliat tlie measures were which lie ado]>teil with reforence 
t^' fin's matter. He d' I not rest until he had placed them under the 
(di.irge of a gentleman who, of all men I know in this land, is most fitted 
to Jo tljf3in justice. In his presence — for I see him in tliis room at this 
moment -I shall not iiioiitiou the mcasure.s which liis knowledge, his 
eipaci’ .‘.'j, and his understanding of these matUn-s in all their connection 
have w nranted him to undertake and successfuLy to put in the way of 
being accomplisiiril. Earl Mayo Avas beloved by all the ollicials of Govern- 
im ut, was beloved by the people of india gcneiMlIy — by the ))eoples of its 
many tribes and its many tongues — from ilic king on liis throne, from the 
Nawab on his unworthy f Iqects on his last concern, 

the condemned criminal»M|Jio vViidaman islands. Bvime of his measures* 
in a political point of viH^'ere, I know of the wisest clmracter. * # ♦ 

I am quite certain of ttin, that in this great city of Bombay there is 
only one feeling in reference to this matter, ami that is a fetJing of deep 
sorrow, I have seen some of the natives actually shedding tears in view 
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of wiiat has occurred, I have seen them properly affected by the atrocity 
of the proceeding which we lament in its personal consequence in refer- 
ence to the possible destruction to a certain extent — 1 hop^ it will only bo 
to a very small extent and for a very short space of time — of the happy 
intercommunion which exists between those who have come from the far 
West and are now located in this distant East. We know that God can 
make even the wrath of man to praise him, and to him we' should look 
to still the tumults of the people when they are observed rising up 
against us, using the power that is in our hands as his commissioned 
servants. But at the same time let there be no wrath or revenge in 
our feelings as directed against those who are in this case most remotely 
connected with the individual who has committed the awful act which 
has clothed this Hall in sackcloth, and which is so much regretted even 
in our native land. 1 am quite satisfied, too, that the memory of Lord 
Mayo will not speedily pass away.** 

Mr. J. A. Forbes of Bombay, referred touchingly to the 
bereaved family of Lord Mayo : — 

The people of Bombay have expressed their wish to let the noble lady, 
now a mourniug widow, and the fatherless children of one who was espe- 
cially remarkable for the affection which he never failed to inspire in those 
who were immediutely around him, and who was also remarkable for 
the manner in which he performed every domestic duty—the pooplo of 
Bombay, I say, have expressed their desire to condole and lament with 
those who are now suffering under this very dreadful bereavement ; and 
though it is not possible that wo can do much in such a case in the way 
of offering comfort, yet I think it can hardly fail to carry somo ray of 
consolation to the widow*3 and orphans*, hearts when they feel and know 
a great nation shares their grief and when from north and south, east 
and west cannot fail to come loud expressions of lamentation such as we 
have heard here to-day, mingled perhaps with impreca’ions on the vile 
murderer, and with utterance of astonishment that there should still 
exist a wild fanaticism, which can so far degrade its votaries as to deprive 
them of every feeling of humanity, and reduce them to the level of wild 
beasts. And wo can imagine the expressions of grief and the sighs of 
friends lamenting the friend that they have lost, the outpouring of warm 
and greatful hearts when they think of the deeds of kindness which have 
been done them -—when all these come to be remembered, though pain- 
ful in a certain sense, yot it must in some degree tend to cheer the 
widow's heart in her hour of loneliness, and kindle in her children’s 
breasts a hope and determination that they will emulate their father’s 
nobleness of character**’ 

111 England the dearly belove(| frien ^^ nd admirers of Lord 
Mayo met to honor his memory. On this occasion H. R. H- 
the Duke of Edinburgh^ who while in India shared the 
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deceased EarFs magnificenfc hospitality 'presided. The follow- 
ing extracts taken from the speeches then delivered present 
a lucid estimate of Lord Mayo’s private and public character 
and evince throughout a sense of personal bereavement and 
hoartful sorrow in the speaker. 

In dilating on the personal characteristics of his ill-fated 
friend, Mr. Disraeli said : — 

There was, indeed, in the character of Lord Mayo a vein of manly 
tenderness which often overpowered even his foes. 1 can recollect a 
particular instance in which a lu in of some distinction, a foreigner, who 
had involved himself in the Irfsh conspiracy, when placed in contact 
\vith Lord Mayo, was so overcome with the manly generosity of his 
0 iture, that impelled by no base motives, he acknowledged he had been 
utterly deceived in embarking in this enterprise, and absolutely assis- 
ted the Minister in biffling the very conspiracy he had come to promote. 
(Hear, hear) But, no doubt, it was when Her Mijesty Was graciously 
pleased to appoint Lord Mayo to the Viceroyalty of India that opportu- 
nity was given for the full exliibition of the great qualities which 
he possessed, and that opportunity, no doubt, largely developed them. 
Although his reign was comparatively brief, for it scarcely lasted 
three years, Lord Mayo in tliat time had accomplished a great deal 
and which none even of the illustrious men who had pr > 
reded him ever had baen so succcesful as to achieve. Lord Mayo 
bad gained tlio sympathy of all classes, of all races, and of all reli- 
gions iii that country. (Cheers.) He had been preceded in his great 
office by some of the most eminent men this country has ever pro- 
duced and we can look back to the records of our Indian government 
as one of tlie emblazoned pages in the History of this Empire— but 
no statesman w!io had preceded him accomplished the end which I 
have indicated. Sometimes a great man had gaine<l the devotion of 
the Army, but he was viewed with .suspicion by the Civil Service. 
S )metimes it was the reverse. Sometimes a G-overnor General, from 
his personal qualities, could count upon the enthusiastic devotion of 
tl.'e Eu ivpean community, but he had found that by some means 
wlilcli ‘.e could not penetrate he had alienated from himself the 
feeling^! of tlie Native Princes. But in the case of Lord Mayo, whe- 
ther it Was the Army or the Civil Kirvice, the European community 
or the Native Princes, all were alike devoted to him (Cheers); and by 
this moment in India ^^these classes and all tliese individuals are 
mourning his loss with sincerity than tliose who are assem- 
bled in this room. hear.) What, then, was the cause 

of this extraordinary effect produced by this eminent man? 
It was, I think, that he possessed in himself the qualities 
which are calculated to govern mankind. His noble presence, 
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hi* cordial manner, the magnificence of his life, his active accom- 
plishments, his extraordinary power of physical endurance, combined 
with an intuitive knowledge of mankind aid an in^xorble love of 
justice, which was only tempered by the abounding generosity 
of his heart, produced such an effect upon those whom he 
ruled, that all at once willingly acknowledged that he was horn to 
command. (Cheers.) I will not on this occasion dwell on his private 
virtues, for there are many here who will follow me, who will touch 
upon them ; but I will say this of him— which is what all public 
men most desire and what few can obtain— Lord Mayo was a man 
who was really beloved. (Cheers.) We can do little to console 
those who must most acutely feel his loss, but it is something to 
express, even in this manner, that the nation is not insensible of 
tiiat great deprivation. I may at least to-day fullfil on his part 
and in his behalf the aspiration of the noblest spirits, which is not 
merely that their names should be remembered, but that their me- 
mories should be cherished," 

tiord Sandhurst (Sir William Mansfield), who worked 
with Lord Mayo in India and could therefore speak with the 
authority of personal knowledge, remarked : — 

^t would not be forgotten that L( rd Mayo arrived in India with person- 
al disadvantages which bad never attended the arrival of any of his 
predecessors in that great Government. Owing to political circiim- 
Btancb^, the appointment of Lord Mayo met with great popular dissatis- 
faction ^England. He was, of course, a total stranger in India, proba- 
bly there was hardly a person in India, who had ever seen Lord Mayo 
except at a distance. The people there could only gather their know- 
ledge of his character from what appeared in the public prints, which 
united in vilifying him. Never did a statesman approach the discharge of 
most difficult duties under greater disadvantages than those attend- 
ing Lord Mayo on his arrival in India. The feeling throughout India was 
that they did not know what they had to expect, they were told that an 
obscure man had come among them, one unaccustomed to responsibility, 
one who even when he had been tried did not succeed, one who, in fact, 
had been promoted to an office for which he was not qualified. Although 
the details of Indian Government cannot be much studied by the 
British community, yet those who were acquainted with them were aware 
that there were no duties which required such varied character, such 
decision, such powers of labour — he might say such powers of brilliant 
fancy and imagination — to enable himwha ’ ul to wield authority of 
that Government to rise to it in its great J*ts, nnd to be aware that 
he Was standing on a pinnacle which not exceeded by any 
position in the Government of this globe. (Hear, hear) As an humble 
individual partaking of the administration of Lord Mayo, he was able 
to say, with perfect sincerity, what he said long before this terrible 
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tragedy occurred“-^tliat no man ever went to India who did more justice 
to his great duties there whether they be surveyed as one grand whole 
or be taken in ajl the particularity of executive detail. 

Lord Derby, with whom too Lord Mayo had shared the cares 
of office ill England, thus lamented his sad fate — 

I have known other men, though not veiy many, who were, perhaps 
his equals in industry, in clearsightedness, and in the assemblage 
of qualites which, form what we call a good man of business, 

and I have known men, thc>ugh but few, who possessed, perhaps, to 
an equal extent, that generosity of disposition In private and public 
life, that unfeigned good humour and good temper, which were 
among the most marked characteristics of our lamented friend ; hut 
I do not kn^w if I ever met any one in whom those two sets of 
qualities were so equally And so happily united. No discussi- 
on could be so dry but Lord ^ayo would enliven it with that unforc- 
ed humour which WaS one of his greatest social charms. No 
question could be so difficult or so complicated but that his simple, 
straightforward way of looking at it was quite sure ot suggesting 
something of which you had not thought before. He understood 
thoroughly how iinportant an element of administrative success is 
the conciliation of those with whom you have to deal ; but the 
exercise of that power was with him not a matter of calculation, 
bu t the result of nature. He did and said generous things, not 
because it was politic, not because it was to his political interest, or 
even because it was his public duty, but because it was his nature ard 
lie could not help it. (Cheers.) I do not think he had in the world a 
personal enemy, and so far as it is possible to speak of that which is 
passino^in another man’s mind, I should say he had never known 
what li was to harbour against any persons feelings of resentment 
or ill-will. (Hear, hear.) That is praise which may be deserved by 
Uiany smaller men : but personal amiability was not the only feature, 
it was the leading feature of his eminent public career, " We who 
acted with him in Irish matters can bear witness to his firmness when 
firmness was necessary, to the soundness of his judgement in difficulties 
— and difficulties just then were not unfrequent — an(^ above all, to 
that coolness whch was never more marked then in critical moments. 
In India his career was short, but you have heard upon that part of 
his lift 'bat was said by his colleague, the (Commander- in-Chie^ how 
he impressed upon the minds of all who h^d to do with him there 
that he was one of those characters which rise with the occasion, 
which strengthen under pressure, and which are never more them- 
selves than when stimulated by difficulties and by dangers which 
take from ordinary meiS..^he power of action and of decision. He did 
much as it was, but if, t;ia|pppily, that opportunity had been afforded 
which is only afforded tc^tatesmen in stormy and critical times, I 
believe he would have been no unworthy successor to the very great- 
est of those predecessors who, jn a century have built up aU empire to 
which DO parallel exists on earth. (Cheers.) 
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Lord Shaftesbury, that venerable old lay Archbishop of 
England,’’ touched pathetically on the terrible •bereavement 
of the widowed wife and the fatherless children of Lord 
Mayo : — 

But to sympathise with this widow and the partner of his private 
and public career elfectually in all its height and depth they must almost 
become women ; for no man’s heart could love and venerate like the 
heart of a woman. They could appreciate the sorrow of this distinguish- 
ed lady but in a slight degree; for, though many of them had to sustain 
bereavements, they must weigh the peculiar shock to her feelings in 
the time and mode of this appalling end. And yet, in ennveying to her 
their profound and almost inexpressible sympathy, they should i he 
thought, dwell a little on what there was of consolation in the event 
even in this world. He did not pass from us in effete and useless old 
age, after a series of honours long forgotten, when people had ceased to 
care for liim because they had ceased to remember him. Ho was taken 
away in the full force of his understanding and in the plenitude of his 
power, amid the regrets and tears of many natives and of every class. 

He was slain while in the discharge of a work of duty and of mercy* 
His “sun went down while it was yet day”— as bright when it sank 
below the horizen as when it shone in the height of its meiidian splendour. 
He believed that the meeting would speak the language of every heart 
in England when it assured the sorrowing widow that the memory of 
her husband's name and services would ever be cherished by a redecting 
and grateful people.” 

We can not omit to record the opinion expressed on Lord 
Mayo’s services by no less a personage than Lord Northbrook, 
the present Viceroy of Hindoostan, whose reign the future his- 
torians of India wiH declare to be as brilliant and successful as 
that of the ablest of his predecessors : — 

I had the honour of knowing Lord Mayo when we were to- 
gether in the House of Comnions, and I was won, as w® all of us 
were, by his frank and^ genial address, by his great courtesy to 
all who came in contact with him in any btfsiness, public or pri- 
vate, and also when he was placed office of great responsi- 
bility — that of Secretary for Ireland ; we“were won by the loyal- 
ty of his conduct towards those of whatever party in politics 
they might be who had to approach him, by his careful attention 
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Ito bu.sme33, and the thorough confiilence that could be placed in 
Ijeverything he%aid ::r did. (Cheers). Well Lord Mayo went out 
^ Grovemor- General of India ; and all of us who have paid any 
fctention to Indian aftairs must have remarked the great abi- 
pity which characterised the acts of his Government. (Cheei’s). 
H have had the advantcOge of reading with some care the corres- 
pondence of Lord Myo, and I may say that correspondence is not 
only marked by those high qualities which I have already men- 
tioned, but it has one other marked characteristic, a:‘d that is the 
strong evidence it presents that Lord Mayo felt in his heart an 
honest, sincere, and zealous regard for the welfare of the people 
of India committed to his charge. (Cheers), 'fhe death of Lord 
Mayo has been a calamity *lo his country, and has been received 
with all the sympathy which so great a calamity commands, 
(Hear, hear) in a way which strikingly shows how much he hacl 
endeared himself to those with whom he acted in India, whether 
they were Europeans or Natives ; and when we receive, as we 
have not yet had time to receive, full information of the effect 
which the calamity has produced in India, I feel coddent we shall 
hear that the event has elicited through all parts of India the 
same expresaioila of sympathy for Lord Mayors family and res- 
pect and affection for himself, which it has excited in the United 
Kingdom. (Cheers.) 

We conclude with the following beautiM/?t mmoriam lines 
illuslaiting the virtues of the late Lord Mayo. 

RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, EARL OF MAYO, 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Born in Dublin, February 1, 1822 ; Assaasinajted at Fort 
Blair, AruFiman IslaTids February 8, 1872, 

“Death levels all !”— Untruth ! half truth, at best : 

Death, with his scythe and hour glass, well might show 
" juchstone and chernic tubes, wherewith to test 
The qualities of those whom he lays low. 

** Let nought but good be spoken of the dead’' — 

Happy the dead of whom that ffood is true ; 

And they most happy, on whose Imless head 
Death sets the crown which life proclaims their due. 

Of whom, as they ]«hrouded, stark and still. 

Looking upon them in their marble sleep, 

Men say, with bated breath— .♦‘We ganged him ill ; 

How large his worth, whom once we rated cheap !’• 

Of these is he, for whom, laid sudden, low. 

By darkling knife and brooding sense of wrong, 

Truest regard sets genuine tears aflow, 

. That from the roots of love well swift and strong. 
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We took his guage, as did the common fool : 

By Keport’s shallow valuing appraised, 

When from the Irish Secretary’s tool 

To the great Indian throne we saw him raised. 

That throne, from whose height One had then stepped down, 
Whom all revered, as Soldier, Statesman, Sage : 

A stern, plain King of Men, within whose frown 
No lie could live, who knew all work’s due wage. 

‘‘ Can dwarf,” we asked, giant’s armour fight V* 
Painted his sovereignty as an eclipse 
Enshrouding India in a sudden night ; 

And most men’s acorn, like ours, was on their lips. 

How should the slight man fill the strong man’s place ? 

Kise from his small routine of petty toil, 

A vast and various Empire’s needs to face, 

And move, unhampered by the mighty coil ! 

They gauged him better, those who kuew him best; 

They read, beneath that bright and blithesome cheer, 
The Statesman’s wide and watchful eye, the breast 
Un warped by favor, and unwrung by fear: 

The wit to choose, the will to do the right ; 

All the more potent for the cheerful mood 
That made the irksome yoke of duty light, 

Helping to smooth the rough, retine the rude : 

Bidding the dusty paths of daily toil 

With flowers of gladness and good-feeling glow ; 

On rusty wards of office pouring oil, 

Making work’s hinges with strange smoothness go. 

Nor for this cheeriness less strenuous shown, 

All ear, all eye, he swayed his mighty realm ; 

Till through its length and breadh a presence known, 

Felt, as a living hand upon the helm. 

AH men spoke well of him, as most men thought, 

Here as in India and his friends were proud : 

It seemed as if no enmity he wrought. 

But moved, love-girt, at home or in the crowd. 

What, then, our woe and wonderment to hear 
Death had found way to this well-guarded life ! 

Love, Honor, State were there, hut Hate, hid near, 

Struck through their triple shield with felon knife. 

If true regret and true respect iQve balm 

For hearts that more than public loss must mourn, 
They join to crown this forehead, cold and calm. 

With laurel, well -won as was ever worn, 

Only the greener that ’twas late to grow, 

And that by the audden blight its leaves are shed : 
Then, with thy honored freight, sail, sad and slow, 

r\ — 4.^ r.;- i-*_J — J • in. -Lr 
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SPEECHES 

OF HIS EXCELLENCY 

The Rt Hon. EARL MAYO. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 6th FEBRUARY 1849. 

SUSPENSION OP HABEAS CORPUS ACT. 

(IRELAND.) 

( On the 6th February 1849, Sir Geo. Grey, the Home Secretary 
proposed to extend temporarily the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland which had been originally necessitated 
by the turbulent spirit of disaffection, disloyalty, and 
rebellion which the Irish people manifested, after the 
terrible famine which devastated their country. A length/ 
debate ensued in which Mr. T. C. Anstey, well known 
on this side of India for his late incomparably able defence 
of the Wahabee prisoners, then member for Youghall, took 
a part. Earl Mayo then plain Mr. R. S. Bourke, member for 
Kildare, delivered the following maiden Speech in Parliament, 
in support of the Government Motion, In conclusion the 
House divided. A.yes 221 ; Noes 18 ; majority 203^ Main 
Question put and agreed to ; Bill ordered to be brought in, J 

M r, BOURKIU'egretted that, on rising to ad- 
dress the House for the first time, he should 
feel himself compelled to speak on a subject that must 
he equally painful t^he feelings of all true Irishmen. 
But representing, as^e did, a county that was little, 
if at all, implicated in the melancholy oircumstances 
of the last summer, he felt it to be his duty, on the 
part of his constituents, as well as on his own, to ex-^ 
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press his painful conviction that there did exist a 
necessity for the continued suspension of this Act. 
From the statement he had heard that night from the 
Eight Hon. Q-entleman, the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, (Sir George Grey) as also 
from his own knowledge of tlie feelings of parties 
and men in Ireland, he felt convinced that the 
Government wore justified in the course they had 
taken. If this were a measure that was calculated 
to excite feelings of alarm in the minds of men — 
if it wore a measure that would impress on the 
minds of men the conviction that a blow was still in- 
tended by the rebellious section in Ireland against the 
Government — if it were a measure that was calculated 
to cramp the transactions of commerce, or retard the 
operations of agriculture — if he thought there was an 
intention on the part of the Government to make this 
measure in any degree permanent, he should, though 
deeply impressed with its necessity, feel himself bound 
to oppose it. He felt, however, that the contrary was 
the case, and that the powers sought by this Bill were 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of those 
events which had been so detrimental to the interests 
of Ireland during the last year. Seeing, then, that 
there was no intention on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to render this a permanent measure, and 
seeing also that it was not likely to produce any of 
those effects which had been anticipated, he thought 
that all who were desirous of s^ing peace and order 
established in the country should^^ive their support to 
the proposal for a limited extension of the measure. He 
(Mr. Bourke), as an Irishman, would most gladly give 
his support to any measure which would insure, even for 
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a short- time, a oontinuanoe of peace. What Irelajad 
wanted was, that her children might be allowed to tnm 
their minds, even for a short time, from the contempla- 
tion of political theories to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the development of the resources of the country. 
The people of Ireland had been accustomed for many 
years to think more of fighting than of %rming, and 
more of contention than of commerce. It was in conse- 
quence of this that they were prevented from taking 
those steps which other people might have taken in 
order to defend themselves from the dangers of the 
famine which had afflicted the coxintry for the last few 
years. A terrible calamity had overtaken the Irish 
people, unprecedented in the history of nations, and 
it found them unprepared, and without any means of 
defence to shield them from its onslaughts. No person 
who looked back to the history of the last few years, 
since the commencement of the famine, could fail to 
see that there was also another feature in that distress 
which it was now terrible to contemplate. A spirit 
was abroad among the people which rendered even 
famine more hideous than it would otherwise have 
been. A spirit was abroad which enabled designing 
men to tell the famine-stricken peasants, that the 
oam^o of the deaths of those near st and dearest to 
them was not the visitation of Providence, but the 
effect of bad legislation. The Irish peasant was ac- 
customed to hear that the Irish people lost by the 
connexion with Ejl^land — 'that their country was 
ruined by it-^that the Saxon sway had ever been 
hostile to Celtic improvement and to Celtic prosperity. 
It was a maniac, an anarchical, and a traitorous spirit 
was abroad among the people. Did this spirit 
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M in tile oonntry P That was the question 
vHttii ttoy were to decide to-night. Bid the spirit 
now exist in the country which made the Q-OTemment 
dedaare, last year, that the presence of 40,000 men was 
ahsolutely necessary in order to keep it in order and 
quell it P If any portion of that spirit was still in 
existence, then there was a necessity for the adoption 
of more stringent measures than those that were usu- 
ally in force in the country. It had been said that 
this measure was brought forward for the purpose of 
putting down the repeal agitation. Lord Clarendon 
had been possessed of the power, under the Act, now 
for nearly six months, and was there a single particle 
of evidence to show that that power had been so employ- 
ed ? Not a single man had been arrested but what was 
deeply interested in the traitorous agitation of 1848. 
There had not been a single instance of any person 
having been arrested under this Act merely because 
he held repeal opinions. No Government should at- 
tempt to put such a power in force except for the 
actual suppression of rebellion. The opposition which 
had arisen to the measure, he confessed, did not appear 
to him strange. He was not an old man ; but still 
he was old enough to remember the time when those 
unfortunate men now in prison, whose lives were for*- 
feited to the just sentence of the law, were burning 
and shining lights in that Association which had for 
many years held sway over th^assions of the Irish 
people. He recollected when mWbers of the Loyal 
National Bepeal Association were not ashamed to avail 
themselves of the prestige and traditionary influence 
of one who bore the ancient name of O’Brien, and 
were not ashamed to welcome to thoir councils and to 
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avail themsolves of the talents and energy of a Mea- 
gher. The fact was, that many of the leaders of the 
late confederation owned allegiance to the leaders of 
the Eepeal Association. Where were now the leaders ? 
They were still legislators, but their followers were 
convicted felons. The masters were Members of Parlia- 
ment, but the pupils sit in the dreary cells of a Dublin 
gaol. He might pursue the subject further, and show 
the intimate connexion i|iat existed between those Hon. 
Members and the unfortunate men now suffering tho 
penalty of their crimes. ( Mr. J. O’Connell : No, 
no ! ) He was prepared to prove his statement ; but 
he would not pursue the subject any farther. He would 
only remind the House of a fact of which, no doubt, 
they were all aware — ^that Conciliation Hall begat tho 
Confederation, and the Confederation begat those mi- 
serable scenes of the last year. He deeply regretted that 
it should have fallen to his lot to be compelled to give 
his F'JTpport to this measure, and most sincerely did he 
hope that this might be the last time that they should 
ever see the Q-ovemment called upon to ask for a re- 
trenchment — for a, retrenchment it undoubtedly was — 
of the liberties of the people of Ireland. 



POOE LAWS, lEELAND. 

BATE IN AID. 

House of Commons, 5th March 1849. 

[On tlie 1st March 1849, Lord John Bussel asked the House 
to go into committee that he might make his Motion on tlie 
subject of Irish poor-Laws. After some opposition, the 
house resolved itself into a commitee and on the 2d. idem 
he proposed the levy of a Poor rate in Ireland, for the 
relief of the destitute Irish peasants who, having to 
depend entirely for their livelihood on the culture of the 
potatoe, suffered terribly from the extremities of hunger 
when the crop failed. His Lordship grounded the ur- 
gency of the measure on the great distress which then 
prevailed in the Southern and Western districts of Ireland. 
After an animated debate, the house adjourned and on the 
Dth idem the adjourned debate was continued with great 
spirit. The following speech opposing the Government mea- 
sure was one of the many powerful addresses delivered on 
that occasion. At the end of the debate, Visco\int Castle- 
reah moved that the ‘‘Chairman report progress.” The 
committee divided, 104 being in favor of, and 251 against, the 
motion. Lord John Russel considering the largeness of 
,lhe minority did not further oppose the motion. After 
another animated debate on the ensuing night, the motion 
for the poor rate was carried. ] 

M e. BOTJEKE said, the i-esolution before the 
House was one of the most difficult upon which 
an Irishman could address a legislative assembly. The 
importance of this question might not be obvious at ^ 
first ; but when they looked to the great interests 
which were bound up with this question, and the deep 
interest which it had excited in Ireland, and when 
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Irish Members knew that by the speedy adoption of 
this law, Ireland’s better hopes were defeated, he might 
be excused for approaching this subject. The great 
disaster which had fallen upon Ireland, was first met 
by grants of public money, which, though they stifled 
the disease for the moment, tended rather to perpe- 
tuate the calamity. An endeavour was then made co 
remove the evil by the institution of public works ; 
but after that expedient failed, the Government fell 
back on the poor-law.. The previous system of gratu- 
itous relief had, however, destroyed the self-reliance 
of the people. He did not wish it to be understood 
however, when he alluded to this subject, that he 
refused to acknowledge the eternal gratitude which 
Ireland owed to England for the assistance she had 
offered her. There was, however, a feeling in Ireland 
that the immense funds which were subscribed in 
England might have been much more wisely expended 
if orreater care and forethought had been exercised. 
He believed that in some unions the funds which it 
was intended should be applied to the relief of the 
poor had been expended in a most useless and un- 
necessary manner. It was not his intention, however, 
to discuss the Irish poor-law, which had been met by 
a ] o’ge expenditure ; it had merely kept the people 
alive, and had tended to perpetuate the calamity with 
which that country had been visited. To show how 
the law had worked in Ireland, he would state some 
circumstances whi^ had occurred in the county of 
Kildare, in connexion with which he should introduce 
the name of no less an authority than that of the 
Hon. Mr. Lawless. A resolution having been moved 
at a public meeting : — 
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“Tlxe Hon. Edward Lawless, in seccmding the resolution, 
said, in an adjoining union to this — the union of Oelbridge 
—there came down, about this time twelve montts, a sealed 
letter from the Poor Law Commissioners, directing the guard- 
ians to appoint relieving officers forthwith. The guaCrdians, 
headed by His Grace the Duke of Lienster, who, they would all 
agree, was no enemy to the poor, protested strongly against this 
order, on the ground that it was unnecessary, and would only 
result in a waste of the public funds. The Commissioners 
continued inexorable, and the guardians were obliged to give 
way. Relieving officers were accordingly appointed, whose 
salaries up to Christmas last amounted to 80 guineas — but what 
did the meeting think was the entire amount of money which 
those officers had to disburse ? 

“ Mr. Dixon ; 6002. perhaps. 

“ The Hon. Mr. Lawless : The entire sum amounted to 12. 
15s. 6d. and that sum had been expended in car hire, for bring- 
ing poor people who were found m the road to the county 
infirmary, which duty had hitherto been admirably performed by 
the local poor-law guardians, who were able to perform all 
those duties in connection with the workhouse free of expense. 
He would next allude to an instance of mismanagement on the 
part of the Board of Works. In 1847 — that year of misery 
and distress — when that unfortunate and disastrous measure, 
the labour-rate sessions, was instituted, there was a meeting 
called of the inhabitants of the barony of Newcastle in this 
county. That barony consisted of four electoral divisions, and 
he (Mr. Lawless) being the only magistrate residing in the 
electoral division of Newcastle, he took u2)on Himself to call a 
meeting of the cess-payers of that division. They assembled 
together, and, after a good deal of discussion, he induced them 
to employ every man then out of employment, and he succeeded 
in doing so by showing that it would be better for them in the 
end. They carried out the plan to the fullest extent, and there 
was not a penny of public money €fe{)ended in the electoral 
division of Newcastle during the year 1847, nor was there an 
inhabitant of that district employed on any of the public 
works. When the presentment sessions was held, he stated 
the fact that the division with which he was connected wanted 
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no assistance, and tliat it would be better to proceed under Mr. 
Labourchere’s letter, which made it an electoral division charge. 
However, from some blunder or mismanagement, the ratepayers 
of Newcastle electoral division were now charged with a sum 
of 422?. although they never received a penny of the public 
money. He had given instances of the manner in which tlie 
Poor Law Commissioners and the Board of Works acted sepa- 
rately. Perhaps the meeting would like to hear how they acted 
when they worked together, and formed a mixed commission 
according to Sir John Burgoyne's plan ? Without consulting 
any one connected with the union of Celbridge, they sent down 
the same description of staff as they would have done to Skib- 
bereen — their commissioners, inspectors, relieving officers, &c. 
the guardians protesting all the time that such a course of 
procedure was wholly unnecessary. At that time funds had 
been granted by Parliament in aid of rates. There was but 
one electoral division in the union which had not funds to its 
credit, and it bori;owed a sum of 61?, 10^. That money was 
repaid back exactly six months from the day on which it had 
been borrowed. What did they think was the cost (as it* 
appeared from the report of the Commissioners themselves ), of 
looking after this sum of 61?. 10«, 1 

A Voice : About 100?. 

The Hon, Mr. Lawless said, he had examined the books 
about six weeks ago, and he was not prepared to state the exact 
figure, but it was 30?. over or under 1,100?. [ Loud cries of “Ob, 
oh !” and expressions of disapprobation ] He could assure the 
meeting that the statement he had made, however extraordinary 
it migljf appear, was strictly true ; the entire amount advanced 
in aid oi rates was 62?. ; it passed through his hands ; it was 
repaid six months after it was received ; and yet the cost of the 
arrangements connected with the borrowing of that small sum 
amounted to 1,100?. Was not such a system monstrous r 

Having done awaj^with gratuitous relief, the effect 
of the law had been to make the Irish people a nation 
of paupers ; and having done this, the Parliament 
told them to go to the workhouse. He w^as not, how- 
oveL Hnmindful of the generous spirit which had 
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mdnced Englishmen to come forward both in their 
private capacity and as oontribntors ta the British 
Association Fund, and to consent to enormous grants ; 
but whilst Irislimcn acknowledged the manner in 
which England had behaved, they could not but think 
tliat those sums which had been sent over to Ireland 
had put them in a worse position than they were 
before, whilst it had fostered the vice of the want of 
independence. He w^as opposed to this rate in aid, 
and he was opposed to the way in which it was pro- 
posed to levy it, which involved a direct breach of 
faith with Ireland, and was to a great degree highly 
impolitic. He maintained it was an infringement of 
the spirit of the Union, which assumed that the 
stronger should support the weaker. His constituents 
were able and willing to contribute as far as they 
could ; but if they were weighed down by taxation 
they would be for ever rendered incapable of bearing 
their proper burden. But he would say, give to Ire- 
land English industry, English prosperity^ and Eng- 
lish wealth, and the people of Ireland would be 
content to pay, not Id, in the pound, but l6\ in the 
pound, income tax. This measure only showed the 
determination of the Government to bolster up a 
system which had failed. There was a time when 
a smaller coin than 6^/. set Ireland in a flame ; and 
thougli the author of the Drapiers Letters was not 
now among them, there still existed in Ireland a 
spirit of patriotism, love of ju^oe, good sense, and ^ 
determination, which would make them cry out 
against the invidious impost now attempted to be 
imposed upon them. He contended that they could 
n ever hope .to promote the welfare of Ireland unless 



they brought forward other and;|3etter measures than 
had yet beeu promulgated — unless they made impor- 
tant alterations in the poor-law, assimilated the area 
of taxation to the area of taxation in this country, 
encouraged emigration, and otherwise looked to the 
real interests of the people. He imputed no un- 
worthy motives to her Majesty’s Ministers ; he be- 
lieved tliey were really anxious to confer true benefits 
upon Ireland ; but he bt'4cved the only hope for Ire- 
land was, that they would see their error before it was 
too late. He entreated them not to imagine that by 
any assistance they could render, they could ever 
maintain the present system of poor-laws in Ireland. 
Until they uprooted that syste, which fostered 
mendicancy, which destroyed self-reliance, and which 
paralysed industry, they need never expect Ireland to 
improve. He begged it to be understood tliat ho was 
not one of those who thought that legislation would 
do e- ^vy-thing for Ireland. On the contrary, ho 
believed that it would do comparatively little. He 
believed that legislation would foster, but not 
produce ; that it would water, but not sow ; and 
that it was to individual exertion, to the clear 
heads, the strong arms, and the hardy hearts of the 
people diemselves, that they must look for the sources 
of real benefit to Ireland. But he opposed the reso- 
lution before the House, because he considered it 
was calculated to injure rather than benefit his 
country. 



STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH 

AUSTEALIA. 

House of Commons, 25th July 1850. 

[About the year 1850, although large bodies of Englishmen 
had colonized Australia, no regular Steam Communication 
was established between that Island and great Britain. Severe 
inconvenience was felt by the colonists and their friends 
and relatives at home, as also by the English Commercial 
and Banking houses engaged in transactions with the Colo- 
nists. A numerously signed petition was presented to Parlia- 
ment for the removal of the hardiship. On the 25th July 1850, 
the order for committee of supply w^as read. Motion made 
and question proposed ^^that Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair.” Lord (Mato then) Naas delivered the following 
admirable and feeling speech in support of the petition. A de- 
bate ensued, but His Lordship did not press his motion to 
division. The. motion was withdrawn. ] 

I OED NAAS rose to move, as an Amendment 
J ^‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She may be graciously 
pleased to order such measures to betaken as shall ensure 
the immediate establishment of regular Steam Packet 
Communication with the Australian Colonies.’’ Before 
doing so he adverted to a petition in favour of that 
object from a number of merchants, landowners, stock- 
holders, and other persons intofi58ted in the welfare of 
Australia. His Lordship commenced by observing, that 
the names attached to this petition were, he believed, 
a sufficient apology for, even at this late period of the 
Session, submitting the present question to the consi- 
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deration ""of the House. Among in that 

distinguished list are to be found^^ljl^' ©£, 
connected with some of the most liilbmt ba:^^^ 
firms of the metropolis, as well as tho dlreoton of the 
various Australian banks, and many other houses of 
the highest commercial character in this kingdo m. 
The evils complainea of in the petition are felt by 
every person connected with these great colonies ; and 
at no period, and on no occasion, had the inconvenience 
been more severely felt fjian during the past year. In 
the late discussions on a most important question, much 
doubt and uncertainty was felt, occasioned solely by 
the absence of definite information on some most vital 
points. It had been admitted by Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, that owing to the great 
length of time occupied in communicating with Aus- 
tralia under the present arrangements, there had been 
no means of knowing what was the real opinion of the 
colonists upon the Australian Colonies Bill. The 
consequence was, that during the whole of the debates 
on that question, the manner in which the proposed 
measure would he received in the colonies concerned, 
was made as much a matter for argument as the details 
of the Bill itself. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government was on more than one occasion obliged 
to rei . to the files of the Sydney newspapers for in- 
formatioil as to the opinion of the colonists, the intelli- 
gence in them having in point of fact been considerably 
in advance of that received in the Government des- 
patches ; and the nol#e Lord was reluctantly compelled 
to refer to journals obtained at the Jerusalem Cofibe- 
house as the only data he had for assuring the House 
that the colonists w^ere favourable to his measure. 
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During the last year, intelligence received from Sydney 
direct was often five or six months^ old. Letters to 
this country were, in consequence, frequently sent by 
various and uncertain routes — some by sailing vessels 
to India, and thence by the Overland line of communi- 
cation, to save the long and tedious sea voyage round 
Cape Horn. It appeared from some interesting statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. Lambert, of the firm of Donald- 
son and Lambert, that in 1847 the longest voyage 
between Sydney and London was 150 days, and the 
shortest 99 ; the average being 121. In 1848 the 
lougest passage Avas 159 days, and the shortest 04 ; the 
average being 119. Out of 520 ships which had sailed 
between this country and Sydney during the last ten 
years, the greatest number took from 121 to 180 Jays 
on the passage. On the otlier hand, Avere steam 
comtnunication established between this contry and 
Australia, it might be eifected within 70 days at tlie 
outside, by any of the routes AA^hich had from time 
to time been brought under the consideration of 
Government. 

There were three lines of communication noAv belbre 
the public, namely, the route hy tlio Isthmus of 
Panama, which was 13,600 miles ; the route hy tlie 
Cape of Good hope, which was 13,230 miles ; and 
the route by Suez and Singapore, which was 12,699 
miles hy the eastern passage, or 12,565 miles hy the 
western. Steam communication, was already estah- 
lished along a considerable portion of the Panama, 
line as far as Chagres, from Whence the mails and 
passengers would have to proceed across the Isthmus 
to Panama, and then take ship again on the Pacific. 
The steamer would touch first at the Galapagos 
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Island about 800 miles from the western" coast of 
America, then at Tahiti and thence to Sydney ; the 
intervening stages would he very long, and give a 
dead run of 3,400 miles. Though there was no doubt 
that hereafter there would be much communication be- 
tween Polynesia and the west coast of America, an event 
tliat will bq^ hastened by the great discoveries in Califor- 
nia, yet at present he hardly thought that any great or 
productive traffic could be expected for steamers traver- 
sing regularly the great Pacific. 

The second competing route was one which had at- 
tracted considerable public attention ; it was that by |/he 
Cape of Good Hope, either passing westwards of cr 
touching at the Cape Verde Islands and Madeira ; 
II » / ^1_L tiJLv/ XU was proposed to run right across to 
C/ape Leeuwin, and touching at King George’s 
Sound, proceed by Adelaide round to Sydney. In 
returning, the passage must necessarily be made more 
iro th(' north, touching at the Mauritius. 

With regard to the Cape of Good Hope route, it 
was impossible to look at the map and not see that 
great advantage would accrue from the adoption of 
that line. There would be no interruption in the 
communication between this country and Sydney ; 
there '^r uld be no necessity for any transhipment of 
goods and passengers ; the passage could bo accomplish- 
ed by steam in 70 days ; and if would establish a postal 
communication between this country and the western 
(joast of Africa. It w^s, besides, a more valuable line 
for the purpose of emigration than either of the others. 
Though he did not believe that steam is ever likely to 
be available for the conveyance of the poorer class of 
emigrants, yet still there is no doubt that the establish- 
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ment of regular steam transit would be a great 
inducement to the better class of emigrant^. The Cape 
route by screw steamers would undoubtedly be within 
the means of those classes now called cabin and inter- 
mediate passengers, and he believed that for these 
purposes alone a regular line of packets would soon be 
established. Persons could be taken in screw vessels 
by this line for 90/. or 100/. in the best cabin, and for 
SOI or 50/. as intermediate passengers. But it must 
be recollected that on both the lines to which he had 
alluded the service may necessarily be confined to screw 
steamers, as in the present state of machinery the long 
dead run from Galapagos to Tahiti in one instance, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Leeuwin in 
thfi 6th6S*, ih&y pl*^ 5 Ciude the pussibiUty of paddl© vonn 
sels being employed. 

The third line was one which had attracted the 
greatest share of public attention. It was to continue 
the present line of the Indian Overland Mail, taking 
up that line either at Point de Galle or Singapore. It 
was still a matter of doubt, whether the passage from 
Singapore could with sufficient safety be made through 
Torres Straits. However, there was no difficulty about 
performiiig the distance by the western coast, returning 
the same way, or by Torres Straits, according to the 
season of the year. This line would have the advantage 
of giving the Australian colonies direct communication 
with India, between which two countries there was alrea- 
dy an extensive eommeree and ^creasing intercourse, 
and would confer great advantages on both the Colo- 
nial and Indian interests. 

He oould next call their attention to the various steps 
whieh had been taken to secure steam communication 
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between this country and Australia. In 1844 the Le- 
gislative Council at Sydney moved a resolution declar- 
ing that it was highly desirable that such a communi- 
cation should be established ; they addressed the 
G-overnor on the subject and also sent a petition to the 
Crown. In 1846 they appionted a Select Committee to 
inquire into tliis matter, which examined all the 
mercantile men most conversant with the subject, 
and naval officers of great eminence who were 
engaged in making surveys between Sydney and 
the Indian Archipolngo. Captain Blackwood at 
this time disco vei-ed what he considered a safe 
channel through Torres Straits, and this discovery 
was confirmed by the researches of Captain Owen 
Stanley, by whose recent and untimely death 
the country lias been deprived of the services of a most 
gallant and efficient officer. Such was the zeal of the 
Legislative Council in the cause, that they voted a 
sum of 9.000/. a year to forward it. 

Muck interest was also excited in this country on the 
subject ; petitions have been repeatedly presented to 
this House, various public meetings were held, depu- 
tation after deputation waited upon the different Min- 
isters, all embodying the one simple desire that a regu- 
lar c ' imunication with Australia, should bo speedily 
established. His Hon friend the Memuer for Berwick- 
shire (the Hon F. Scott) had particularly distinguished 
himself by his able advocacy of the great advantage, 
which would arise fr^ the completion of this project. 
Mr. De Salis and Mr. Logan, both colonists, gentlemen 
of great respectability and j)raetical knowledge, had also 
been unremitting in their exertion in the same cause ; 
and he might frankly say that the progress which this 
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qu^on had made during the last two jears, in publio 
opinion, was mainly attributable to their energy, abi- 
lity, and perseverence. The consequence of all this was, 
that the Q-overnment issued notifications for tenders, 
and several overtures were made by parties, who were 
desirous of undertaking to supply the exsisting defect 
in our communication. Tlie India and Australian 
Steam Navigation Company rxiado exceedingly low 
tender for the performance of the service, which was 
approved by the Government ; and by some official 
m'anoeuvring of a most extraordinary kind, they were 
allowed six months to complete their arrangements, 
without security ; though when their tender was ac- 
cepted, they were supposed to have raised but little 
capital, and had but few shares actually subscribed 
for : the consequence was that after keeping every hona 
fide undertaking in abeyance for several months, the 
whole affair fell to the ground, and the company has 
lately been entombed in the “ Winding-up Court.’’ Of 
all the offers, however, that had been made, the most 
eligible was that by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company, who, on condition of 
having given up to them the riglit of carrying the mails 
from Bombay to Suez, now performed by the East 
India Company, offered to discharge the service of the 
line from Singapore to Sydney fi-ee of further cost. 
The East India Company, for reasons of which they 
best knew the weight, would not consent to this arrange- 
ment, and consequently it was, the present at least, 
defeated. Many other offers, both for the Cape and 
Panama routes, and also for screw steamers from Singa- 
pore, were made, but were not approved of by the 
Government. Thus the matter rests, and it is.deplor- 
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able to think that at this moment the colonies seem as 
little likely to obtain this inestimable boon as ever they 
were. Such a state of things is the more to be regretted, 
as the expense to this country would be only trifling. 
Gfrantsto the amount of 10,000/. or 12,000/. might 
fairly be expected from the colonial legislatures, and 
the whole sum to be raised towards the expense of the 
services, including postal revenue, might, at the very 
least, be placed at 40. 000 /.a year. He arrived at this 
conclusion from a statement issued by the Association 
for promoting Steam Communication with Austra- 
lia. The advantages flowing from the adoption of 
this line must be evident to everybody who gave the 
subject the slightest consideration ; politically, socially, 
and commercially, it would produce the greatest 
possible benefits. Politically, it would furnish us with 
a steam navy to which the defence of the eastern seas 
might be entrusted with confidence in case of war ; 
and tiiat it was high time, measures of some sort should 
bo taken for defending our ports in those seas against 
Vfostile attacks, must be clear to all those who had read 
the account of the ^Jnited States Exploring Expedition 
by Commodore Wilkes, in which it was stated that the 
American ships were able to effect their entrance at 
nighii‘’i into the harbour of Sydney without being 
perceived by anybody, and that it would bo easy for 
a hostile force thus entering, to destroy the shipping at 
anchor. He would read the following extract from 
Commodore Wilkes' •larrativc of the voyage of the 
United States Exploring Expedition : — 

At sunset on the 29th November, 1839, we made the light- 
house on the headland of Port Jackson. We had a fair wind 
for entering the harbour, and though the night was dark, and 
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we had no pilot, yet, as it was important to avoid any loss <5tf 
time, I determined to run in. At 8 p. m. we found ourselves 
at the entrance of the harbour. Here a light erected on the 
shoal, called the Sow and Pigs, since the publication of the 
charts, caused a momentary hesitation, but it was not long 
before it was determined where it was placed, and with this 
new aid I determined to run up and anchor off the Cove. In 
this I succeeded, and the 'Peacock, directed by singal, followed, 
the 'Vincenne’s’ at half-past 10 p. m. We quietly dropped 
anchor off the Cove, in the midst of the shipping, without any 
one having the least idea of our arrival. When the good 
people of Sydney looked abroad in the morning, they were 
much astonished to see two rnen-of-war lying among their own 
shipping, which had entered the harbour in sj^ite of the 
difficulties of the channel, without being reported, and un- 
known to the pil ots.” 

The presence of powerful steamers in the Eastern 
Seas and the Southern Pacific would give additional 
stability to our Indian empire, and, in case of need, 
English subjects in more distant regions would be 
supplied with a groat material for mutual defence. 

Commercially, it would have the effect of at once 
establishing confidence among our merchants in their 
transactions in tliose seas, and prevent the calamity 
which too frequently occurred of overstooked mar- 
kets. It would also enable owners to effect insurances 
on their ships, and tend most materially to increase 
the growing commerce between this country and her 
colonies. And the House would recollect what the 
nature of this trade is. The inhabitants of Australia 
and New Zealand now amount t^’320,000, and consume 
British goods to the value of lOi. per head annually. 
Therefore, it is a matter of absolute necessity that such 
II regulax' communication as is in the power of Govern- 
ment to accomplish, should be immediately established. 
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' Socially, it would grant the inhabitants of this im- 
mense and important region the inestimable blessing 
of easy and certain communication with their friends 
and connexions in the old world. It would form the 
brightest spot in many a poor emigrant’s future to feel 
that he was certain of regular and continued inter- 
course by letter w’ith those loved ones whom he had 
loft for ever. It would bring gladness to many a 
humble hearth in this country, when instead of 
the present uncertain cmi weary watching, those still 
nt homo would hear regularly of the welfare of the 
hardy son or brother who is pushing his fortune 
in the Australian bush. For all these reasons he sub- 
mitted this Motion to the House. He did it in no spirit 
li oaf,! 11 tv to the On -r -j- 

to express an opinion in favour of any particular line ; 
that, he believed, was a matter that could only be pro- 
perly decided on by the Executive Government. But 
he di l think that this country and her colonies demand- 
ed that this noble scheme should at once be perfected. 
His lordship concluded by saying, I do hope that this 
service will be carried out in no niggardly or interest- 
ed spirit, but that so gigantic an enterprise will bo 
completed in a manner worthy of itself and of the 
geniu and requirements of this mighty empire. 



8TBAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 

ENGLAND AND INDIA, A DSTEALIA &C. 

House of Commons, 27tii Makch 1851. 

[ (.)n the 27tli March 1851, Viscount Jocelyn moved for a select 
cominittee to enquire into the question of Steam Com- 
munication between England and India and England an(J 
Australia. Lord Naas again took this opportunity of pro- 
posing an amendment, urging the prior claim of Australia 
to the notfce of the Committee, but as such a course was 
considered unusual, His Lordship withdrew the motion. ] 

T oed NAAS said, he rose to propose an Amend- 
ment, the effect of which would he to 
ohlige the Committoo first to tahe into consideration 
llie Australian part of the question, and afterwards 
the Indian portion of the subject. His nohle 
Friend ( Viscount Jocelyn ) had, with his usual 
ability, made out a most excellent case for the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
first branch of his subject ; but he thought that, 
as far as the Australian branch was concerned, 
his noble Friend had not been so successful. The 
questions of steam communication with India and 
Australia had little to do with each other-^one had 
heen for some time established, ijie other was yet in 
embryo, and, as he thought, had been most cruelly 
delayed by the remissiiess of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. His noble Friend should therefore beware, 
lest, by proposing tliis Committee, he should be 
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depriving for some further period of time our 
Australian ^ colonies of the long-desired benefits of 
steam communication. That question had long at- 
tracted the attention of the country and of tho 
Government, and owing to the. delay that had taken 
place, he (Lord Naas) had felt it to be his duty, last 
year, to move the adoption of an address to Her 
Majesty on the subject. The House was led to be- 
lieve, by the statement of the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that no tinie would 
be lost in perfecting that great scheme ; but what, 
up to this time, had been the result ? They were 
now half through another Session — seven or eight 
months had elapsed — and the Australian colonies 
were still as far off the completion of the undertaking 
as they were when they first took up the matter in 
1844. He would shortly state to tho House tho 
steps that had been taken on the subject. In the 
year 1844, shortly after representative institu- 
tionb had been given to New South Wales, tho 
Tjegislative Council of Sydney passed strong resolu- 
sioiis on the subject of steam communication. In 
1846 they appoinied a Committee of the Council to 
consider it, and the Committee drew up a rc.port re- 
cominonding that 6,000/. should be voted by tlu 
Loghlcitive Council for a cominuni ation between 
Sydney and Singapore, and clso pi oposed the adoption 
of memorials to Her Majesty, praying for the estab- 
lishment of that line. In 1847 tho question was 
much agitated in thidlbouniry ; public meetings were 
held, and deputations waited upon different officers 
of tho Government respecting it. In 1848 the 
contract entered into for three years with the owners 
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of the sailing packets which had been employed in 
carrying the mails to Australia, expired. Up to that 
time there had been a tolerably regular monthly 
mode of communication between this country and 
the Australian colonies ; and even that system was 
esteemed a great advantage by the colonies. But 
on the 4th of February in that year that contract 
expired ; and the Government declined to renew it, 
being in hopes that a contract with some steam 
company would speedily be effected, establishing a 
superior mode of communication. From that day— 
the 4th of February, 1848 — there had been no regular 
communication whatever with the Australian colonies ; 
and the usual inconveniences arising from interrupted 
communications ivith this country had been acutely 
felt by the colonists. They had been obliged to pay 
a much higher price for the transmission of news- 
papers, periodicals, reviews, and Parliamentary 
papers, than any other colony enjoying proper com- 
munications. The Government having advertised 
for tenders, among the tenders sent in was an offer 
from a company not now in existence — the Indian and 
Australian Steam Packet Company — to perform the 
service for 26,000/. ; and that offer was accepted. 
"When this company had completed the contract, it 
was proved that it had not one shilling of capital 
subscribed ; and yet such a company was allowed 
to keep the question entirely in its hands for nearly 
six months, and to keep every dona fide competitor 
out of the market. The statAi of the company was 
this, that solar from being able to put down a single 
steamer, ‘ or even the keel of a single steamer, it 
came under tlie operation of the Winding-up Act. 
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and was entombed with many other companies of 
the same sort* It was clear- that Government had 
not exercised sufficient supervision in giting so 
important a contract in that manner into the hands 
of a bubble company. In 1848, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in a despatch to Sir Charles 
FitzllojT', the Governor of Australia, held out hopes 
to the colonists that the communication would be 
immediately established ; and they also had the 
assistant secretary to the Treasury writing that the 
Tjords^ Commissioners of that department were of 
opinion that so important a communication should 
not be allowed to depend solely on a question of 
expense, and that it should be established at all 
hazards. In 1840, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Packet Company offered to perform the service 
between Singapore and Sydney for notliing, provided 
they got the sum paid partly by the East India 
(yomjniny and partly by the Government for the 
service between Bombay and Suez. The course 
taken by the lion. Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Orkney, on this point, he thought was a very 
fair one, 115,000/. being the previous cost of the 
service, the offer of the ] 'eninsular and Oriental 
Comp ...y was for 105,000/., and it was proposed that 
75,000/. of that sum should bo furnished by the 
Government, and the remaining 30,000/. by the 
East India Company ; but the East India Company 
declined to enter int^ the arrangement. So ended 
the year 1849 ; he did not wish to make any re- 
flections on the East India Company for their 
conduct in this matter, he regretted the decision 
that the Hon. Company had come to. It was quite 

3 
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certain that in point of law they had a perfect right 
to act as they did, and no one could object to their 
so doing as tl^ acted for what they considered the 
interests of the great country committed to their 
care; but in the autumn of 1850 shortly after he 
had submitted his Motion of last year to the 
Hou^e, notifications were issued by the Admiralty 
for the third time, calling for tenders for tliis 
service ; and the result was, that a tender was 
now before the Government, which the right Hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not think satisfactory. lie ( Loai) Naas ) had been 
informed that that tender from the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company was an oflbr to perform the 
service between Singapore and Sydney, provided the 
usual rate of postage of one shilling on each letter 
going from this country to Sydney was allowed 
to them ; and ho understood that the right lion. 
Gentleman thought the tender now before the 
Government for performing the service for the 
amount of postage of letters alone, and free of 
expense to the Treasury, was unsatisfactory. Now 
all that he (Loro Naas) wished to do by the Amend- 
ment he had to propose, was merely that the 
Australian part of the noble Viscount’s Motion 
should be gone into first, and should be rei)ortod 
upon as a totally and an entirely separate question. 
Within the last two months, he understood a con- 
tract had been entered into with a company to 
carry the mails to the Cape for 30,000/., and a 
similar contract had been entered into with regard 
to Braril. He therefore thought that the Australian 
colonies sliould at least be placed on an equality 
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with countries of in^rior impormnce, and that 
the Government Bhould not allow of such inexcusable 
delay. The colonists of Australia now almost 
despaired of ever obtaining the necessary communi- 
cation frofn their own Government ; and the inter- 
minable delays had, he understood, induced certain 
parties among ihe colonists to appeal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to put ofi 
steamers between Panama and Sydney. He thought 
there were very graviv objections to such a course — 
a course to which lie had been no party, but he 
merely mentioned the circumstance to show the 
feeling prevailing in the colonies ; and he feared 
that if the House now refuse to agree to his Amend- 
ment, and would not urge on the committee the 
necessity of reporting speedily with regard to the 
communication with Australia, the colonists would, 
be led to think, after the number of years that 
the ‘='ubject had been neglected, that their friends 
in this country had forgotten them, and that there 
must be some agency in this country — something 
going on behind the scenes — calculated to deprive 
them of the benefits of this communication. The 
line between this country and Australia was yet 
open, ond had not been given to any one ; on 
the oilier hand, the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the East India Company had yet two 
years to run before it expired. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would accede to his very 
moderate request, mftely to transpose the wording 
of the noble Viscount’s Motion, so that the com- 
mittee should consider the Australian branch of 
the question first, and should report first on that 
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branch which might be acted upon at once, before 
they entered upon the consideration of that portion 
of their inquiry which ( however soon they might 
report upon it ) could not be acted upon for more 
than two years. 

Amendment proposed — 

*^To Ifmve out from tiie words ‘appointed to/ to the en(^ 
of the Question, in order to add the words, ‘To consider first, 
the subject of steam communications, having for its object 
a line, or lines, connecting India, England, and Australia, and 
to report to the House the most fitting mode in wliich such 
communication may be effected, with due care to economy, 
and with advantage to the public interests ; and afterwards 
to inquire into the question of the existing steam commu- 
nications between England and India, and to report whe- 
ther any improvements may be made in the conduct of those 
communications previous to the grant of a further con- 
tract to any company j^roposing to cai^y on that line,’ instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be? left 
out stand part of the Question, ” 



MILLING TRADE (IRELAND.) 

House of Commons, 15th July 1851. 

[ It is known to all who are acquainted with the antecedents 
of JjOrd Mayo, that he entered Parliament on avowed 
Protectionist princiidos. In the year 1 846, the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, under tluv Government of Sir. Robeii/ Peel, 
induced fi large supply of foreign flour, esi)ccially American 
aiid French into the English Market. The Irish millers 
unable to comj^ete with these foreign manufactures, ([uietly 
saw the trade which supported large numbers of Irish work- 
men almost deserted. His Lordship feelingly depicts the 
unexanqded depression in this as well as in Linen manufac- 
tures and strongly urges that the House might take some 
measure to avert the complete destruction of those branches^ 
of Industry. The House divided at last : Ayes 93 ; Noes 
128 Majority against his Lordship’s motion 35. ] 

L ord NAAS : sir, I have no apology to offer 
to the House for, even at this late period 
of the Session, rising to move that tlii.s House do 
on a future day, resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to take into consideration the 
])resej^l state of the milling interest in Ireland. 
1 have been induced to do so from statements that 
I have received, and also from circumstances tliat 
have come within my own personal observation. 
One of the greatest interests of Ireland is now 
actually on the brirft of ruin, and therefore I feel 
that I should ill discharge my duty to my consti- 
tuents, and my country, did I not avail myself of 
the earliest opportunity of laying before this House 
the circ.umstances of this alarming case. Sir, the 
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industrial occupations of the Irish people have for 
long consisted first of agriculture, which occupies 
seven-eighths of the population, of the woollen, 
linen, and flour manufactories. These great interests 
our statesmen who lived in the end of the last 
and the beginning of this century made their especial 
care ; and under their fostering influence they 
gradually rose to importance and greatness ; but 
as those old patriots sunk one by one into their 
graves, their doctrines were forgotten, their principles 
disregarded ; new theories began to gain ground, 
and those great interests which they wisely thought 
worthy of the protection and care of a native 
Legislature, are now gradually falling before the 
baneful effects of imperial indifference. What has 
become of our woollen manufacture, this House 
is probably well aware. How our agriculture, our 
mainstay and chief dependence, has suffered, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have in tlieir Speech from tlie 
Throne themselves deplored. I have now the painful 
duty of showing to this House how the most 
important of our manufactures, that of wheat into 
flour, is almost extinct ; and it is with deep concern 
that I declare my belief that its entire loss may 
soon be looked for, unless something is done to 
avert the blow. I will commence by showing what 
the country has lost in the production of wheat, 
the raw material of the miller. I find that in 1845 
the exports of wheat from Ireland amounted, to 

372.000 quarters, whereas in 1850 they were only 

76.000 quarters ; the exports of wheatmeal and 
flour were 1,422,000 cwts., but in 1850 they had 
fallen ta 327,000 cwts. And, now see what in this 
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single article of wheat Ireland has lost siiicc the 
days of her comparative prosperity. Up to 1845, 
Ireland exported generally on an average about 
500,000 quarters, whiph, valued at 40s. a quarter, 
would be equivalent to 1,000,000?., now utterly lost 
to her. Taking the import of the present year 
at 800,000 quarters, this would require a sum of 
1,000,000/. to pay for it, so that the entire loss, 
compared with the st;ite of the corn trade a few 
years ago, when Ireland exported considerably, 
would be equal in the whole to 2,000,000/., or one- 
sixth of the entire valuation of the country ; and 
this probably far below the reality. This loss fell 
not altogether upon the farmer ; the miller suffered 
too. The English market to which he was used to send 
his best samples, is now glutted with French and 
American flour, with which he finds it impossible 
to compete. The country miller in Ireland was 
the farmer’s best customer ; he employed a large 
capital in his trade, and in all the great markets 
was the readiest buyer, and it required the employ- 
ment of considerable capital, for he was obliged 
to purchase his stock between the harvest and 
sprire, thus purchasing when the farmer was most 
ill need of money, and when it suited him best 
to dispose of his produce. This placed him in a 
very different position from miller at the ports, 
who can always obtain his supply of grain to his 
hand at any time. # 

I will now proceed to show to the House the 
present state of this interest in Ireland, and though 
it is impossible for me to inform the House as to 
the circumstances of every mill in the country, I 
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shall be abl (3 to bring such a statement before it, 
that the House can come to a very accurate idea 
of what is the general position of the trade. Through 
the perseverance and energy of certain gentlemen 
in London, who have taken up this subject most 
warmly, and to whom the millprs are deeply indebted, 
I have been furnislied with returns from upwards 
of 340 mills, including all the largest establishments 
in the country, and find that the value of 349 mills 
in Ireland represented a sum of 1,487,3 10?., running 
J,876 pairs of stones. So much for the value of 
only a few of the mills in Ireland,. Now, what 
their present state is the following table will show : 

Tlme^working of 321 mills in Ireland. 



88 Munster. 

61 Ulster. 

35 Connaught 

i 137 Leinster. 

j 

321 Total. 

V ull time 

12 


2 

15 

39 

Not full 


10 

6 

1 

7 

Three-quarters 

1 



4 

6 

Two- thirds 

1 

1 


3 

0 

Half-time 

27 

2 

2 

37 

81 

Not half 

3 

15 

1 

3 

10 

One-third 

10 

3 

19 

8 

48 

(.)ue-fourth 

6 

5 


12 

18 

One-sixth 

1 



3 

6 

One-oighth 

1 

2 


1 

2 

Notone-ninth 




2 

2 

Partially 

2 



5 

11 

< 1 i ven up and idle . . . 

12 L 


2 

17 

45 

Full on Indian corn 

5 

^15 

2 

10 

2f 

Half-time ditto 

1 

4 


7 

8 

Full on oatmeal 



1 

1 

3 

Nol one-fourth ditto 


1 


7 

7 


88 

61 

35 

137 

321 
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Information respecting Labour Employed 
IN 318 Mills, 





iNo. of men employed. 


No. of 

Pairs of 



Provinces, 

Mill^ 

Stones. 

When in 

At present. 




full work. 


Ulster. 

61 

289 

930 

573 

Connaught 

36 

147 

46; 

273 

Mu lister 

87 

512 

2267 

1041 

Leinster 

1,34 

705 

2111 

900 

Total. 

318 

-1723 

5775 

2787 


T]iou']^la these are the actual numbers of men 
out of work in the mills, yet it gives a very small 
idea of the number of men actually unemployed 
in eon sequence of the reduction of mills, for none 
of the carmen, cornporters, boatmen, and factors’ 
men are mentioned above. 

13iit to give the House a greater insight in the 
actual state of this trade, I will read a few individual 
statements, taken from the handwriting of persons 
engaged in this pursuit, and couched in their own 
homely language. One gentleman writes — - 

“M”. Crosthwalte, of Bagnalstown, Carlo^A', estiia^tes that 
his lo .Ls, working 24 paii« of mill-stonos giv-cs support and 
employment to 3000 families ; Mr. Mfdloy, of Castlebar, his 
eight-pair mill to 100 families ; Mr. Rathbono, of Virginia, 
Cavan, his six-pnir mills to 60 families ; and tho Messrs, 
Grubbs, of Ferrybank,, AVaterford, their eleven -paii* mills 
employ and support 10 § families. Therefore tlie returns show 
that upon the employment of the com mills returned, 22,512 
families depended for support. We have 685 mills in the books, 
and averaging them each at four pair of stones— 2,740 stones 
give labour and support to 30,880 families, and these mills 
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will make 109,600 sacks of flour per week, or 6,000,000 sack^ 
per annum ; showing the capabilities of the mill power of 
Ireland with good protective laws—these may -be considered 
export mills. Mr. Clibborn says, there are 1,800 mills for 
grinding oatmeal and com in Ireland. If these 30,880 families 
be taken at four each, it will show 123,520 souls depending on 
the corn millers directly for support. 

And now. Sir, I will read to this House various 
notes and remarks wJiich have been sent by some 
Irish millers with their statistics : — 

‘‘Ulster, Armagh, No. 7. 5 pairs stone. — This mill was 
built 5 years i)ast, and in consequence of the late Bill of Sir 
Bobeit Peel, was obliged to give up making flour. 

“ Down, No. 14, 9 pairs stones. — 2 water flour mills and 
wind mill idle from badness of the trade. I cannot let or sell 
them. 

“Cavan, No. 18, 6 pairs stones. — Including carters, there are 
40 men thrown out of work at the two mills of Messrs. 
Eathbone ; but in the returns the millers only losing work 
are estimated at 14. 

“ Leinster, County Dublin, No. 4, 9 pairs stones. — I bought 
an iron wheel for 400^. in 1847 but in consequence of free trade, 

I abandoned the idea of putting it up ; if I had, I would 
require more than double the hands. 

“ Ditto No. 64. — I liave 4 pair nearly ready for work, but 
will not finish them until the free-trade plague is removed — 
wo seldom work our corn mill — since December, the price of 
flour being so kept down by tlie quantity imported, and parti- 
cularly the liirge lots of slightly damaged coming every day 
into the market, must turn the mill into something else. 

“Kilkenny, No. 79, 9 pairs stoi|t*s. — From the great diffi: 
culty we experience iu endeavouring to sell flour, we do not 
keep one pair of stones constantly at work ; we have very 
much improvod the quality, still we can scarcely dispose of 
a sack iu Liverpool, where we could readily sell 200 to 300 
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sacks weekly before the change in the corn laws ; every market 
seems full of Fi tmch Hour 

Louth, No. 61 . — Situated in one of the best wheat dis- 
tricts of Ireland, but owing to the large quantities of foreign 
flour coming into this place, and neighbouring towns, has 
not dressed one bag of flour since 1st of February, and at 
pi’cpent 400 bags on hand, and not a baker or other to 
:isk the price of it, with oOO barrels of wheat ready to manu- 
facture, so that the flour mill is only grinding a little wheat 
for wheat meal to retail. 

Kilkenny, No. 59. — A mill with 7 pairs stones, now idle. 
F'reiich flour is selling so low* and Irish wheat not grown. From 
1H37 to 1845 these mills (3, with 17 pairs stones) cost for 
carriers’ wages and men’s labour 3,500?. per annum ; they now 
cost only 500?. yearly : the labourers all in the poor-house or 
gone to America, that were then employed. 

^‘Munster, Clonmel and neighbourhood. No. 16. — 11 mills, 
89 pairs stones, cost 70,500?. ; not on an average more than 
one-third worked for the past eight months, owing to the heavy 
imports of foreign flour into all our usual markets. 

^‘Cork. No. 36 — The importation of foreign flour interferes 
so much with the trade, and it is so dull in consequence, that 
scarcely first cost can be made of the wheat, and not allowing 
anything to pay the expenses of clerk, millers, carters, labourers, 
and interest of capital. If something is not done to afibi'd some 
protection to tlie trade, these concerns will be stopped, (9 pair 
mill, value 7,000?.) which will add considerably to the distress 
of an already very poor district, heavily taxed with poor 
rates, he. 

erford. No. 50 — A mill, 5 pairs stone ' , cost 5,000?. all 
idle, and remains as a monument of the baneful effects of free 
trade ; every men discharged. 

“Tipperary, No. 9 — 10 pair mill, 5,000?., about one-third 
worked ; our export trade being totally annihilated by the 
immense importations of Hreign grain : 100 men once employ- 
ed, now 40. 

“Cork, No. 28. — The water-power mills at Shannon Vale 
are and have been idle these three years, (worked 10 pair 
stones j>er water.) We expended over 8,000?. in additional 
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buildings and machinery within 19 years, after which the mill 
]part was burnt down. «W e since put up the mills and machi- 
nery on the newest principles, at an expense Of 3,000^., but 
finding free trade interfered so much with millers, we never 
since worked them, and they are idle these three years. We 
were glad to give a surrender of these mills after all our 
expenditure. 40 men were employed — most of the men and 
families are now in the poor-house. 

‘‘Kilkenny, No. 84. — I am ordered by Govemmefit to let 2 
pair sleej), to accommodate the French and American mi Hoi'S ; 
and also 3 pair by night occasionally to oblige the den of 
Cobden, Bright, and Co., the destructives. I was under pain 
of losing all my property, being compelled by Sir Robert Peel 
and free-trade millers, now repentant, to put out the fires of 
my Bteain engines, and discharge my men, in order to benefit 
the country witli a big loaf, and no money to buy. 

“Loutli, No. 22 — Mills 5 pairs stones, value 5,000/., — all 
Ihe 10 men discharged. A long time standing, from the plain 
fact of not being able to make a profit out of either foreign 
or home-grown wheat, oats, or Indian corn.” 

This, then, is the present state of the greatest 
of our manufactures in Ireland. Is it not a state 
of unexampled depression ? Is it enough to alarm 
any true lover of his country, and make one tremble 
for the effect such a loss may have on an already 
impoverished nation ? But now for the cause. It 
is too apparent that this loss of property and trade 
has been occasioned by the enormous and unexpected 
importation of foreign ffour ; a circumstance quite 
unforeseen by the authors of the measure of 1846, 
and even unlooked for by them, till within the 
last year. I find that a paper, supposed to represent 
the opinions of the Treasury Bench, and conducted 
by one of its most distinguished members, expressed 
a decided opinion on this subject, so lately as last 
year, after having stated that France imported 
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annually, on an average, 650,000 quarters of wheat. 
The Economist says — 

As a source of permanent supply, therefore, this fact alone 
would not induce us to look to France, and we are the less 
inclined to do so, when we consider the very backward state 
of agriculture in that coun+ry, and the extremely small produce 
of the land, which appears to have been stationary for nearly 
(50 years.’^ 


But what is the fact l^*—how different the practice ! 
I hold in my hand a return which I moved for 
during this Session of Parliament, and which will 
show a very different result from that predicted 
by the Economist ; and here I may remark, that 
as the distress which I have brought under the 
notice of this House, dated principally from the 
time that French flour began to be largely imported, 
I shall confine myself to that part of the case, as 
I bell , v'o that the nearness of French ports, and 
other circumstances to which I will hereafter allude, 
renders her at present our most formidable competitor. 
The return I allude to shows what has actually 
taken place in the importation of French : — 

W i Flour — Reduced to its equivalent in 

ejUARTEBS OF WlIEAT. 

Imported fromFrance. 


^ 1849. 1850. 

Into England, qrs. ... 210,987 ... 435,575 

into Scotland, qrs. ... 38,089 . . . 57,682 

Into Ireland qrs. . . . 32,426 . . . 56,793 


Into United Kingdom 287,502 ... 550,050 
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Imported fwm Frimce. 



Last qr. of 1850 

First qr. of 


separately. 

1851. 

lato England, qrs* 

129,346 

160,409 

Into Scotland, qrs. 

18,106 

38,161 

Into Ireland, qrs. 

17,571 

27,979 

Into United Kingdom. 

165,023 

226,549 


These returns, therefore, show that in the first 
quarter of the i^resent year there was imported 
of wheat flour, into the United Kingdom, very 
nearly as much as in the whole of the year 1849. 
I can now show tho House a French account of 
their exportation ; — Tho Monitenr of June 15th, 
1851, concluded tho official report of the Special 
Committee appointed to inquire into the question 
of admitting foreign corn into France for grinding 
and exportation, drawn by M. de la Kochette : — 
The following tire tho quantities given in this report 
of tho exports of corn for the twelve months ending 
August 1, 1850, and for seven months of the agri- 
cultural year 1851 : — 



Year ending 

Seven months to 


August 1. 1850 

March 1, 1851. 


Metrical quintals. 

Metrical quintals. 

Flour 

902,481 

987,918 

Wheat 

943,639 

1,183,902 

Maslin 

3,488 

2,021 

Bye . 

84,190 

75,597 

Barley 

93,860 

219,832 

Buckwheat 

1,032 

27,388 

Maize 

193,181^^ 

59,466 

Potatoes 

638,584 

315,175 

Legumes 

83,171 

100,147 

Oats 

81,532 

83,807 

Total 

2,976,164 

... 3,055,253 
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It appears from these figures that the exportations 
from France during the seven months of the current 
year have exceeded those for the whole of the 
year 1849 by 1,080,089 quintals, showing an in- 
crease in two years of 54 per cent. In the agricul- 
tural year of 1850 tne flour exported amounted, 
to 902,481 quintals, and the wheat to 943,639 
quintals. During the seven months of the agricul- 
tural year of 1851 the exports of flour from France 
amounted to 987,918 quintals, and the wheat to 
1,183,902 quintals. These quantities, reduced to 
their equivalents in imperial quarters, will stand 
thus : — ‘ 


12 months, 1850. 

7 months, 1851. 

Wheat, qrs. 418,549 

654,443 

Flour, qrs. 506,494 

525,122 

Total 925.043 

1,079,666 

It would be seen too, by the following detailed 
statement, what was the exact amount of the bonus 

obtained in the various ports 

of France upon ship- 

ping flour instead of wheat, 

in consequence of the 

difference in the freight between the articles : — 

Channel Ports. 

Average freight of wheat per qr. 

3 s . Od . 

Duty 

1 0 

Freight on produce thereof in fine 

• 4 Od 

flour 

Is 6d. 

Duty 

0 lid. 


2 6 


1 


Bonus in favour of the French miller 


5 

6 
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Marseilles, 

Freiglit of wheat 
Duty 


4s 6d 

1 0 


5 6 

Freight on fine flour ... 2 10 

Duty * ... 0 11 


Bonus 


3 9 

1 9 


This last table sTiows how great an advantage 
the importer of flour has over the importer of grain, 
and how likely it is that the French manufacturer, 
having discovered this mine of wealth, is likely 
to pursue his advantage to a far greater extent 
than he does at present. It has been stated by 
one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, in another place,, 
that the French miller was restricted in the expor- 
tation of the produce grown on the French soil. 
But this is not all the case. A gentleman connected 
with the trade, having read that statement in the 
newspapers, wrote to France on the subject, and 
here is the answer to his inquiries : — 

1st Question. — Is it permissible to receive foreign wheat 
in every irrencli port to be ground in bond, or is that privilege 
only to be enjoyed by Marseilles ? 

‘‘Answer. — Every bonded French port has the privilege. 
For instance, not only Mameilles, but Nantes, Havre, Dunkirk, 
&c. 

“ 2nd Question. — What quantity of flour must be exported 
for a certain quantity of wheat imported ? / 

“ Answer. — 70 per cent of wheat. For instance, for a 
quarter of wheat w^eighing 500 lbs., 350 lbs. of flour. The 
flour must be exported within 20 days from the time the wheat 
was imported. The flour must be exported from the same 
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port at which the wheat was landed, or from one of the same 
division. For example, it woidd not be practicable to import 
wheat into Marseilles, and avoid the duty by giving a bill 
of export for flour for Dunkirk. France will not allow any 
flour to be imported into France.” 

This, therefore, is nothing more nor less than » 
regular system of grinding wheat in bond for 
exportation, and there is nothing to prevent the 
the French from grinding the wheat that was im- 
ported from the Mediterranean ports and sending 
it into England. I do not pretend to say that the 
French had availed themselves of the power to 
any great extent of bonding their flour, but it is 
too evident that the practice is gradually increasing. 
Now I have received a very able communication, 
written by a corn factor in Dublin, to a country 
miller, which shows the whole case better than I 
could possibly express it : — 

‘'Dublin, 26th April, 1851. 

“ I believe there can be no second opinion on the subject, 
tlKit the trade has '' )een most seriously interfered with. Our 
sales of Irish flour ar') now but little above the proportion 
of one to three 'of French, and I believe the same could be 
said b"’ every other commission house in Dublin, whilst in 
Liverpt.^i and Manchester, the great mark( ':s for Irish flours 
in former years, the proportions are still less. I know several 
large mills uiiworked, and many others but partially so, and 
I need not tell you as a miller, that until wheat, both native 
and foreign, recede fully 10 per cent below even the present 
low rates, this state of Hhings cannot be otherwise, improve 
your style of manufacture how you will. 

Much has been said about the inferiority of our system 
of manufacturing, and I admit with truth — and much also 
of our choice of wheats from the granaries of the world, 
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which I also assent to ; but unless you as a miller can buy 
this wheat at such price as will admit of some margin for your 
cost and profit in manufacturing, your skill and good wheat 
will do you little good. 

“ Now considering that your legislators in speering into 
the future overlooked m toto in their calculations that source 
of supply which I may say has inundated our markets with 
flour, it appears to me safer to judge of facts as we find them, 
and from our opinions on the experience of the past twelve 
months of our trade j and I maintain that no miller in this 
country can buy wheat in any of our markets, take that 
wheat to his mill, grind it and re-sell it, in competition with 
the French flours now offering, with a profit, but on the 
contrary a loss. It may be said, much of this French flour 
is leaving a loss to the importer, and prices will go up when 
present stocks are reduced. Our house, however, hold con- 
signments direct from more than our French manufacturer ; 
and my opinion is, that having a ‘surplus’ they will consign 
it to our markets if we do not ‘buy’ it ; and from some 
knowledge of the provincial parts of I'rance I would say that 
if their surplus of wheat has admitted of their immense ex- 
ports to us since in 1848, moderate improvement in their 
system of agriculture will greatly increase that surplus. 

“Again, let us look to American supplies, and I think it 
must be admitted that barrel flour can now be bought in 
Liveipool, in good condition, cheaper relatively than tlieir 
wheats. The same applies to French flours and wheats : for 
example, the wheats from both these countries could not be 
bought at any of our ports of discharge during the past 
season, to form a fair miller’s average, so as to produce flour 
equal to the French or American under 23^. to 235. Gcf. per 
barrel. We are selling French flour of prime quality at 11 5 . 
(kf. to 125. 6d. per cwt., about equal to what such wheats 
would produce if well manufactufcd ; and I believe your 
miller will confirm my assertion, that atll5. 60 ?. the return 
from the barrel of wheat would not exceed 235. 6d., and at 
125, 6 d. but 255., leaving in the first case nothing, and in the 
second but I 5 . fitf. towards working, cost and profit, supposing 
the buyen to be a miller at the seaport ; but if ( ^ in your 
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own case as well as that of many others who have embarked 
capital in mills at greater or less distances in the interior of 
the country ) fhere is to be calculated additional cost on the 
raw material going to be manufactured, and cost of placing 
the flour on a market other than that of the immediate locality 
of the mill, the trade would be ruinous. American flour is 
now selling in Liverj)ool, sweet and in condition, at 195 . per 
barrel, or about 105, 9d. i)er cwt. These remarks apply to the 
general quality of flour in use by bakers, but hold good, with 
all qualities relatively. No doubt much foreign and also 
native \v^heats have been boJJ, in good condition, from 195 . per 
barrel upwards ; but such wheats would not give flour equal 
i n quality to that alluded to. It may be fairly presumed that 
French millers, like our own, make a careful selection of the 
wheats in their respective districts, leaving but the middling and 
inferior for export, consequently the quality of their flour should 
be better than ours from French wheat : moreover, it is well 
known in the milling trade that it is on the home sale of coarse 
flours that the principal profit is made, the fine flour produced 
being sold at a comparatively low profit : the fair inference it^, 
that the course of the French trade in this respect is similar to 
our o \vn, and that they will always sell their fine flour com- 
paratively cheaper than their coarse ; in fact they must sell it, 
and it is more to their advantage to export flour than wheat, 
as in addition to retaining coarse food for their own popu- 
lation, there is a saving of freight of fully 8 stone on every 
barrel of 20 stone. 

Tliese reasons, confirmed by the fact of continued im- 
portat iL on a very large scale, say 50,000 sacks during the 
last 10 days between London, Liverpool and Dublin, lead 
to the conclusion that the pre.-3ure from the French millers 
will continue, and will increase ; the result will be ruinous 
to the milling interests of this country, those in the in- 
terior falling first, coaiy feeding will become scarce, and 
much enhanced in value, to the injury of the lower orders 
and agriculturists ; the value of any wheat grown in thes^ 
countries still further depressed, first, by the natural importation 
of food itself, and, secondly, by its perishable nature, as 
flour, mdike wheat, cannot be held over, and must at times 
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f 1851. 


be unfaii'ly pressed on the markets to avoid loss by going, 
out of condition. 

‘^You must excuse this terrible scribble of a letter, but 
I have been both hurried and interrupted whilst writing. 

“Yours truly, 

I now, Sir, come to one of tbe most curious fea- 
tures in tlie whole of this deplorable case, and that is, 
that so far from the ruin of the miller having contri- 
buted to the welfare of the poorer portion of the con- 
sumers, their condition has been actually made 
worse, and a great quantity of the coarser sorts of 
flour and breadstuffs are kept out of the country, 
which were usually consumed by this class. The 
following is an extract from the circular of the 
Irish millers issued last May : — 

“ As superfine flour only is imported, and as each quarter 
of wheat yields (according to the quality of extra fineness 
of the flour and the particular kind of wheat) from .300 
down to 260 lbs. ( and in some instances even less ), now 
we take an average, and for convenience take* 280 lbs. 
as the weight of a sack of flour, allowing the quarter 
of wlieat to weigh 480 lbs. and waste 14 lbs. it is 
obvious that about 186 lbs. of the coarse flour, bran, 
&c., fitted for the consumption of our own population, and 
the manufacture of biscuit and feeding purposes, is kept out 
of the country by the import of the said sack of flour, 
instead of the quarter of wheat. This deficiency has to be 
met in two difierent ways, a certain portion of other food 
(Indian wm, <Scc.) has to be especsj^^ly imported at a higher 
relative value than would otherwise have to be paid, in 
consequence of the especial demand, and the consumption 
has to be checked by the higher price paid for it, and by 
the enhanced value caused by scarcity of the coarse por- 
tion of the produce of tbe wheat manufactured here, This 
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is shown by the fact that coarse flour and bran are ac- 
tually as dear, and in some instances dearer, with super- 
lines at 30s. per sack, than when they w^ere at 50s. and 
55s. The working classes and tradesmen, the farmer or house- 
holder who required bran and the coarsest flour for feed- 
ing, feel this most severely. The former has to consume 
Indian corn or flour, almost half bran ; the latter was obliged to 
lessen bis stock of pigs, cattle, &c., and to feed those he 
does keep at a disadvantage.” 

I have also received the following letter from 
Mr. Eobinson, of Dondalk, dated the 26th of 
May, 1851:— 

“My Lord— I perceive with pleasure your notice of 
Motion for the 3rd June about the milling interest. For 
the last two months a hundred of bran was not to be 
had in Newry or Dundalk under 6s, whereas there was 
plenty first f’our at 11^?. Co?. — a circumstance quite unj^re- 
cedented. Feeders of all cattle, and the poor, are by far. 
the worst oft*, from want of the coarser flours and bran, 
whilst wo are overwhelmed with the finest.” 

I can also show a most true and accurate es- 
timate of the actual loss received by the poor by 
this state of things. The effects produced by the 
imports of flour from France, might be judged by 
the following extract from a letter of Mi*. L. 
Crosti)\*aite, a highly respectable me ’chant in Dub- 
lin. It was dated May 15, 1851 : — 

“But taking the year 1850, the value of the import 
may be estimated as folkws 595,355 qrs. of wheat, at 40s. 
1,190,710,?.; 1,925,175 of flour, at 12s. 1,155,105?., 

making a total of 2,345,815?. The coarse flour and offal from 
the wheat that would be required to make the above quan- 
tity of fine flour, may be estimated at 1,036,632 ewts.; 
1,036,632 cwts, at the average value of coarse flour and 
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bran, even when wheat was dearer than at present, was 
bs. Gd. per cwt., and would make thereat 285,073^.; but the 
actual present selling price of such coarse flour and bran, 
is an average of 7s, 4.d. per cwt., thus making 380, 098^.; 
being an advanced price for the coarser food of 95,024. ; and 
the practical working of the system is, that the rich classes 
may, perhaps, effect a saving of about !«. per cwt. on fine 
flour, being on 1.925,175 cwts., 96,258?. ; whilst the poorer clas- 
ses pay an advance of about Is, lOd, per cwt. on 1,036,632 
cwts. of coarse flour and bran, making 95,025?. This shows 
the advanced price which the lower orders of society in 
these countries are obliged to pay, in consequence of the en- 
couragement given to the import of flour instead of wheat 
from France alone ; but as the operation of the system has 
an effect on the prices of the coarse flour and offal of the 
])roduce of all the wheat ground in these countries, the ac- 
tual enhanced prices paid by the poorer classes in Great 
Britain and Ireland amount to an enormous sum in the 
aggregate, and, moreover, additional expense and inconveni- 
ence arise in the rearing of young stock and poultry. 

Now, Sir, it has repeatedly been stated that 
one reason why the French miller could beat us, 
was that . they were superior manufacturers. An 
impression has gone abroad that the British and 
Irish millers were inferior in intelligence to their 
French competitors ; but I believe nothing can 
be more unfounded than that they are inferior to 
any millers on earth either in intelligence, in their 
machinery, or in their mode of working. I do 
not wonder at this argument, for it has of late 
been quite the fashion with ^ certain party in this 
country to uudervalue and run down our 6wn 
workmen,. The farmer, I well remember, has con- 
stantly been described as most deficient in intelli- 
gence, ignorant of his profession, uneducated and 
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stupid, little tetter than the clod of the soil, and 
utterly unequal to the management of a farm, 
that perhaps he and his fathers had lived on in 
honour and comfort for thirty generations ; he was 
opposed to all progress, a thing of a past age- 
brutal, boorish, and superstitious, strongly suspect- 
ed of an inordinate love of beer, and a belief in 
witchcraft. The British sailor was also said to be 
drunken and mutinous, and attempts were made 
during the debates un the Navigation Laws, to 
prove that they as a class were undeserving of 
the countenance and protection of this House ; 
the same course is now pui*sued with regard to 
the miller, and high authorities have told the 
British miller in ( I must say ) somewhat an insul- 
ting tone, that ho should go to France and 
learn his trade. Now, sir, I am happy to say 
that I am in a position to disprove this mon- 
stroits assertion, which I sincerely trust will never 
again be made. 

The great object of the miller is the close se- 
paration of the farinaceous part of the grain from 
the skin, and the great test of good in d ling is 
the h*ght weight of the bran (showing the com- 
plete separation of the flour from tne bran). Tried 
by this criterion it was shown, by some returns 
laid before Sir Eobert Peel in 1842, that the 
British millers were equal if not superior to the 
French. The prodi.oo of floui' from the quarter of 
wheat of 480 lbs, was given from three different 
ports of the kingdom : — 
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London. 

lbs. 

First, or fines 313 

Seconds 50 

Middlings, 3ds 17 
Coarse, ditto 1 5 

Bran 70 

Waste 15 


480 


Liverpool. 


Superfine ... 

lbs. 

290 

Seconds 

63 

Biscuit, 3ds 

28 

Fine pollard. 

12 

Bian 

70 

Waste 

17 


480 


Norwich. 

lbs. 


White 316 

Seconds 36 

Coarse 24 

Sharp 14 

Bran & shorts 76 
Waste 14 


480 


This gives the total flour — London, 380 lbs. ; 
Liverpool, 382 lbs. ; Norwich, 376 lbs. The qualities 
after the firsts or fines are all kept back by the 
foreign miller. Now, the manufacture of the Bel- 
gian and French millers is thus. From 4801bs. , 
a quarter of wheat ; — 


BRUSSELS. 


Fine or first 

lbs. 

260 

SocondKS ) 

Thirds ( 

122 

Olfals 

84 

Waste 

14 


480 


t-lLLE AND PARIS. 


Firsts 

lbs. 

300 

Seconds ) 

Thirds ) 

80 

Ofials 

84 

Waste 

16 


480 


Or, flour — Brussels, 380 lbs. ; France, 382 lbs. 
Of this, therefore, but 260 lbs. is exported by the 
Brussels millers, who keep back 220 lbs., and 
France, 180 lbs. This is the ordinary make ; but 
of the extra fine qualities, which compete so se- 
verely at Dublin, the Frenc|i millers take but 
240 lbs. out of 480 lbs. weight of wheat. The se- 
conds and thirds named above are much inferior 
to the seconds and coarse of the English and 
Irish miller, as they contain the coarse middlings 
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of the London miller, the fine pollards of the Li« 
terpool miller, and the sharps of tho Norfolk mil- 
ler; and it will be seen that the 84 lb. weight 
of oiBfals made by the foreign miller shows theln to 
be worse manufacturers of weight than the Eng- 
lish, as their weight of offal is but 70 to 76 lb., 
and as the price of offals is but half that of 
wheat, tho less made of that quality the better 
for the miller. Taking the manufacture of flour, 
as made into the qualities in the most general 
use, which are termed house-holds or fines — of 
these qualities five times more are sold than any 
other sort, and of this 350 lbs. are taken from a 
quarter of wheat. It would, indeed, be surprismg 
if it were otherwise, for good milling depends 
mainly upon good machinery, and as no one who 
visits the Great Exhibition can jEail to perceive 
that we have beaten every other nation in the 
world ill the manufacture of machinery, it is to 
be expected that the English manufacturer, with 
every improvement in machinery at his door, 
^ihould be able to excel the French millers, who 
are obliged to buy their best machinery from 
-this country. Why, sir, the best mill in Franco 
I is M. Arblay 's, at Oorbeille, and from the su- 

|periority and excellence of its machinery, it is 
fcalied ‘‘ The EngHsh MiU;’' and so it should 
I he, because its machinery was almost entii^ly 
made in tWs country. It is said again that the 
English miller could €ot compete with the French, 
because he does not adopt the silk sieves ; but the 
fact is, that they have been tried in England 
over and ovw again, and there is the greatest dif- 
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ferenoe of opinion with respect to their merits ; 
»ome of the the oldest and most practical milleis 
in the country being of opinion that the old wire 
sieve, improved as it has been by new patents, 
was the best mode of dressing the flour, yhe real 
reason why the French beat us is, that they have 
labour cheaper, they are comparatively untaxed ; that 
they eiyoy protective laws, and that the French 
Government, instead of throwing every obstacle in 
the way of the manufacturer, have from time to 
time taken his case into consideration, and have 
done everything they possibly could to increase 
and foster the production of French flour; and 
you may bring as many arguments, theories, and 
hypothetical cases as you like, to prove that it 
ought not to be so, but the plain fact is not to 
be denied — the French miller will ruin the Eng- 
lish one if this competition goes ou. There is an- 
other point connected with this case, which is ra- 
ther remarkable. It was predicted, that as soon 
as we adopted free trade, our example would be 
followed by every other nation, and that the king-, 
doms of the world would speedily emulate each 
other in quickly following our footsteps. But the 
reverse is the case ; Eussia, America, and Ger- 
many are still as protectionist as ever ; and so far 
is our new system from having been in the least 
degree copied by France, that they have actually, 
since 1846 , taken steps to protect and foster still 
more, at Qur expense, their ^wn miUers and manu- 
facturers. The French committee on the grind- 
ing of com, to which I have already referred, 
have recommended the znaiatenance of the ordin?. 
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ance allowing the grinding of wheat ’ in bond, nn- 
der certain new regulations, the principal of which 
was that all hard foreign wheats, or wheats con- 
taining one-fifth hard com, should be prohibited 
from being ground under its provisions. Tlfis 
shows, that so far is France from being inclined 
to open her ports, that she is in fact, throwing 
restrictions in the way of importation, and is 
about to pass a law which will, to a considerable 
degree, have the effect of sending that article into 
’o\ir markets. The linen trade is now the only 
staple branch of industry left to Ireland; and 
what has been the effect of the measures adopted 
of late years upon that trade ? It appears,* from 
a return upon the table of the House, that tiie 
following were the quantities of wheat and wheat- 
en meal, respectively imported from France into 
Great Britain and Ireland, during — 

Wheat Wheaten Meal or Flour. 

1842 489,707 qrs. 164,690 cwt. 

1850 695,355 1,925,175 

Of linen yam there was exported from the 
United Kingdom into France during the same 
periods : — 

1842 22,202,292 Iba 

1850 690,602 

It will be perceived that the export of linen 
yarns from Gtreat !Mtam and Ireland to France 
reached its maximum in 1842, and in that year 
amounted to 22,202,292 Ihs., hut declined in 1850 
to 690,602 lbs. The value may be estimated as 
follows ; — 
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IM2, 22,2Q^29Q lbs* at U per lb. 1,572,661?. 

1850, 690,602 lbs. at Is. 6 e?. " 48,917?. 

High duties in France gradually diminished 
the export. It will he seen that in 1845 the 
quantity exported had been reduced to about 
9000,000 lbs. Not satisfied with this reduction, 
on the following year an augmentation of duty ef 
about one-third was imposed on the finest kinds, 
being those chiefly continued to be imported; and 
thence the reduction of export still more rapidly 
proceeded. But other and more extraordinary 
means were resorted to. The importation of linen 
yams from Belgium was encouraged, as will ap- 
pear from the following scale of duties which still 
exist in France on their importation from Great 
Britain and Ireland and from Belgium 


From Great Britain From 
and Ireland. Belgium. 


Ist. Class 

1 

to 

9 leas 

41/. 

80c. 

19/. 

36(7. 

2d 

V 

10 

to 

19 

52 

80 

27 

40 

3d 

M 

20 

to 

38 

88 

0 

48 

40 

4tk 

W 

40 

to 

58 

137 

50 

33 

60 

5tii 

» 

60 

and upwards. 

181 

40 

93 

56 


Per 100 Kilogrammes 220lbs. 


It will bp perceived that Belgium yams have 
been, and are, admitted at little more than half 
the duties imposed on those from Great Britain 
wxd Ireland, and that the export from the latter 
countries has been nearly aniihilated, having been 
reduced to one-thirtieth, part of what it was in 
X 842 . I do not pretend to say that our linen 
manufacturers have not increased. I regoice to say 
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tkat the contrary is tke case ; but I do say, 
that as far as France is concerned, she has had 
all the gain, without giving any corresponding 
advantage to us : we have taken and paid in hard 
cash for, ,lier flour, and she has taken less of our 
only manufactured production from us. This, Sir, 
is now the case of the Irish millers. And I now 
ask the House whether they will refuse to take 
these matters into their serious consideration ? I 
believe that the new system of commercial policy 
\vliiGh has been adopted, has caused great suffer- 
ing in Ireland, and that it materially retarded 
that improvement which they had a right to ex- 
pect, now that the famine was .over. I believe 
that in consequence of that policy she is nov in 
danger of losing her only market for only 

produce. By the vote which I ask the liousc to 
come to this night, I wish you to «5ay whether 
you a; o prepared to continue, witK>nt any hesita- 
tion or alteration, a system wK^b I think I have 
proved to have been produc^'ve of such evil re- 
sults. I do not attempi to conceal ^indeed it 
would be affectation U do so) that the Vote I 
shall to-night ask House to come to is a 

Vote c ■ want confldence in the new system. 
Has it answered any of your expectations ? How 
many mo^ interests will you consent to see ruined ? 
Her M«Ajesty’s Government have already acknow- 
ledged that agricultu^ was in a distressed coiiditidn. 

I have myself proved to-night that an interest se- 
cond to none in the kingdom in importance — 
that of the manufacturer of wheaten flour— was, 
perhaps, in a state even still more depressed than 
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tte agriculturists ; and I wish to know if hon. 
Members on the opposite side of the House still 
thiiik their system a good one — whether they are 
now prepared to say how many interests they are 
prepered to see destroyed before they acknowledge 
that this system has not worked all they wished 
or expected from it ? It may be the best system 
in the world; but I want to know what it is 
worth — what are you prepared to pay for it — 
what national loss it will be safe to incur in or- 
der to secure the blessings of free trade ? I be- 
lieve that the present is no more a system of free 
trade than of any thing else. It is not free trade, 
but a system of, protection to the foreigner, which 
enaHes him to compete, on unfair terms, in our 
own ih^i.rkets, with our own people. All that I 
and those who act with me desire is, that the 
markets ma^' be thrown open, fairly and equally, 
to the produce of our own industry, as well as 
that of foreign cdVitries. We have been called 
selfish persons — the a(Wocates of monopoly, and the 
opponents of unrestricted trade ! Never was any- 
thing more untrue. We art^ desirous of competi- 
tion , but it must be a fair an^ equal one. We 
do not wish to foster a class or exalt an order, 
or to give to one interest in the Stfc4:e an- advan- 
tage above another. But we do say that the 
quarter of wheat grown on the banks of thb Mis- 
sissippi, the Volga, or the should, when it 

appears in our markets, be subject to somewhat 
the same charges, and contribute as much to the 
revenues of the State as that grown by the Tweed, 
the Trent, or the Shannon. And likewise, if the 
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produce of the French manufacturer should seek 
the advantage of our superior •market, it should 
be subject to like burdens as our own. Sir, I 
little know what the result of the division to-night 
may be ; but of one thing I am certain, that the 
principles I have this night humble endeavoured 
to advocate, are everlasting — indestructible; I can- 
not imagine that a system under which, with 
God’s blessing, England has attained to a degree 
of power and gloiy utfknown to history, can be 
by a single Act of Parliament, swept from the 
hearts and recollections of the people of this coun- 
try ; I cannot believe that the nation will soon 
forget a system which made England the queen 
of commerce, the mistress of the seas; a system 
which made your merchants princes, and enabled 
you to send your sons to govern, with imperial* 
sway, distant nations in every quarter of the 
globe ; a system based upon a principle implanted 
in every bosom — so deeply rooted in our hearts, 
that it finds expression in the homeliest proverb 
in our tongue, the first law of nature — self-preser- 
vation. 

M')fion made, and question proposed 

‘‘That this House will, on a future day, resolve itself 
into a Committee, to take into consideration the present state 
of the Milling Interest in Ireland.,, 
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WORLD NEWSPAPER. 

House of Commons, 19th February 1852. 

[On the 19th February 1852, Lord Naas charged Earl 
Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with having 
subsidized a disreputable Dublin newspaper named the 
“World,” with public funds. His Lordship desired that 
the House might pass a vote of censure on the transaction. 
Lord John Russel defended Lord Clarendon in an eloquent 
speech, stating that the countiy ought to be grateful to 
him ( Lord Clarendon ) for having overthrown Treason and 
suppressed a rebellion in the bud. After an v animated de- 
bate in which Mr. Disraeli, T. B. Hobhoase, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, Mr. Moore, Mr. Roche, Col. Sibthorp, Mr. Power, 
Mr. Newdegate, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir Denham, Norreys, 
and Viscount Palmerston took part, the House divided. Ayes 
137 ; Noes 229 ; Majority against the Motion 92 J 

L OED NAAS said : Mr. Speaker, in rising to pro- 
pose the Eesolution of which I have given 
notice, I feel tliat I may claim the indulgence 
of the House for standing in somewhat peculiar 
oircumstances. It is a most invidious task to bo 
obliged to impugn the actions of any public man, 
and particularly of the actions of men who hold 
high offices under the Crown^ The House must 
therefore at once see in what a disagreeable posi- 
tion I am now placed ; but I feel even more re- 
luctant in bringing this subject before the House, 
because, in common with all who mix in the pub- 
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lio affairs of tWs country, I must etitertain great 
respect for the character of the individuals to whom I 
shall he ohHged to alludo. Sir, I have the utmost 
possible respect for the high personal qualities, the 
talent, and the private worth of the noble indi- 
vidual who fills the office of Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland. I may also say, that although I shall 
be compelled to arraign and impugn certain acts 
which the noble Lord and his Government have 
committed, I shall not for one moment attempt 
to deny that that noble individual and that Gov- 
ernment have performed great and useful services 
to the State. I do not wish, in the slightest de- 
gree, to deny a fact which is so j^tent to all ; 
1)ut at the same time I cannot think that those 
great services will in any respect influence the opinion 
of this House with regard to the question which 
I have now to submit to it. For the character' 
and private worth of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Six W. Somerville) whom I see opposite, also 
I must, in common with all the Irish Members, 
entertain the greatest respect. I am free to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy with which he has on all 
occasions fransacted Irish business, and any other 
business in reference to which he is brought into 
communication with Members of thi/ House. But 
though, in common with all with whom I act, 

I have these feelings with respect to the indivi- 
duals themselves, I do not think that, in bring- 
ing forward the pi^sent Motion, I am taking a 
step which is unworthy either of myielf or of the 
position I occupy as a Member of this House. It is 
not to be denied that it is a right; inherent in 
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any Member of this House, as well as in the House 
itself, at any time to take exception to, and con- 
sider, the public acts of public men. But, ttiougb 
nobody can deny this, I fed as much as any one 
the great responsibility that attaches to a Member 
of this House who takes such a Coutse; and I 
think that no Member of the House of Commoils 
can stand in a more invidious or worse position, 
than that he should on light, frivolous, or vex- 
atious grounds^ attack the character and the acts 
of Gentlenlen who hold high office under the Crown. 
Before I resume my seat, however, I believe I 
shall so present to the House the transactions to 
which I allude, that I shall convince the House 
that neither the charges I bring forward are light 
and trifling, nor the course I take frivolous 
and vexatious. I desire most carefully to abstain 
frem making an attack upon the private character 
of any One; and I am certain that by no possi- 
ble ingenuity or contortion of facts will it be 
shown that this Motion is intended as a personal 
attack. Sir, I now impugn the acts of political 
men openly, in the face of the country and in 
the presence of their own Colleagues, upon pub- 
lic grounds, and upon public grounds alone. The 
transactions to which I allude are public acts. They 
have been justified, if justified it can be termed, 
upon public grounds. They involve what the House 
will no doubt consider an unwarrantable employ- 
ment of the public money, xfow, if this be not 
a public qu#tion, and a question worthy of the 
serious attention of the House, I cannot conceive 
what a public question really is. I will not weary 
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the House with further preliminaiy observations, 
but at once endeavour to detail, as shortly as 
possible the particular transactions to which I re-* 
fer, and which are transactions as unpleasant to 
the House to hear as they are disagreeable to me 
to describe. The transactions between the Irish 
Government and the editor of a Dublin newspa- 
per called the Worlds were brought to light upon 
a trial which took place in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland on the 5th and Gth December 
last. It was an action brought against the right 
bon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
by an individual of the name of Birch, to recover 
a sum of money alleged to have been due for 
services performed by Birch for the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and in order to make the House fully 
aware of what were the particulars of the demand, 
I wilt state the mode in which it was made. The 
first demand by Birch against the right hon. 
tleman was — 

balance remaininc: cbie for work and labour and 
aervices rendered by tli.* plaintiff to and for the defendant, 
and also for work, labour, and services rendered by the 
plaintiff, in support of the existing Administration, at the 
instan< and request of the defendant, from the 16th July, 
1848, to 16th of January, 1851 — 6,700^,” 

That was objected to on demurrer, as not being 
sufficiently specific. The bill of particulars was then 
amended and anothif put in, which was also consi-* 
dered unsatisfactory. In the end, the ♦plaintiff sent 
in the following bill of particulars as that upoi;^ 
which he rested his claim. This states--, 
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“That the defendant having retained the plaintiff as a 
journalist, to devote his journal to the composing, printing 
and publishing of articles in support of the existing Ad- 
ministration, to -which the defendant was and is attached 
as Chief Secretary of Ireland : 

“ Composing, printing, and publishing said 
articles from the 16th day of July, 1848, 
to the 16th day of January, 1861 — ^balance £6,050 0 0 
“Also I send you with this a specification 
of and reference to the dates and particu- 
lars of the said several articles. 

“Attending the defendant and his secretary ^ 
weekly during said period in reference to 
the composing, printing, and publishing of 

said articles, at U, per week £650 0 0 

“To 12,000 copies of the World newspaper 
at 6c?. per copy in which said articles ap- , 

peared, published and distributed by ae- 
fendant’s order to the defendant, to Peer^, 

Members of Parliament, clubs, news-rooms, . 
and forwarded to France, America, the 
colonies, and to leading parties through- 
out England and Ireland 300 0 0 

Making in all the sum of 7,000^, Such was the 
origin of the action, and such the claims brought 
by Mr. Birch against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The defence set up was this : 
the main facts of the case were not denied. It 
was not objected that this work had not been 
done and performed; but the defence set up was, 
that the original understanding was with the Lord 
Lieutenant, and not the Chiep Secretary, and that / 
his Execellenoy had discharged all the claims brought 
aga^t him by the plaintiff Bircb. Having thus 
shown the nature of the action, and that it was 
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act denied by the Irish Q'ovemmeiit that Biroh 
had been employed by them, I will now proceed 
to describe what was the oharaoter of that gen- 
tleman, and what was the character of his paper 
— the World. It was a paper which had been 
established in Dublin for some years, and its <4r- 
oulation was very limited. 

In 1846 its average circulation did not amount to 600 
a week : the total number, of stamps issued to it in that 
year were 30,913. In 1847 they had increased to 39,893 ; 
giving an average issue of not quite 800. In 1848 it ap- 
pears to have nearly doubled its issue ; the number of stamps 
issued to this journal in that year amounting to 60,970 ; an 
average issued of not quite 1,200 a week.” 

Now, that, I think, will show the House pretty 
clearly what was the eiroulation and what was* 
the character and influence of the journal in 
question. It was a paper of a very peculiar ohji- 
raoter. It had always been in the habit of pub- 
lishing in its numbers articles of very great poli- 
tical ability. It discussed the various teansaotions 
that were going on in the political world wi& 
singular talent. But, at the same time, in addi- 
tion to that, there were generally to be found in 
that p ^per articles of the most disgr eeful and li- 
bellous description, to which I can discover no 
parallel except in the columns of a paper once 
known as the London Satirist^ and whjch has now 
become utterly extino|| These personal attacks were 
of the grossest and most horrible character. They 
were attacks upon private individuals. They gave 
the names of persons in full. GHiey contained ao- 
ousations of the basest and most improper actions; 

6 
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and, in fact, they were such articles that I should 
bo very sorry indeed to read an extract from them 
to this House. No one was safe from these at- 
tacks. Every person of character and station in 
the country was exposed to them. Female chas- 
tity and manly honour were alike assailed. The 
credit of the opulent merchant and the character 
of the small shopkeeper were equally held up to deri- 
sion and contempt, and charges were thus pub- 
lished and circulated that were disgraceful to any 
print. In addition to this, it seems to have been 
the practice of this man, on more than one oc- 
casion, to endeavour to extort money from vari- 
ous individuals, under the threat of publishing 
these disgraceful articles. I could read to the 
House specimens of these articles, but I am sure 
the House would not desire it. Indeed, I should 
not like to pollute my lips by doing so. There 
are a few extracts to bo found, however, in a 
paper contained in the Dnhlin ITniversiiy Magazine 
of the last month, which will be quite ^ufiBcieni 
to satisfy any hon. Member who refers to them 
of wbat was the real character of this journal. 
But justice a.t length overtook this person in the 
midst of his career. In the year 1845 Birch was 
prosecuted in the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland 
for. an attempt to extort money under a threat 
of publishing one .of those libellous articles ; and 
in order to show the House^^ what w^as the opinion 
entertained of this man at the time, I will read " 
to it a very short extract from the speech of the 
eminent counsel who conducted the prosecution on 
that occasion. The learned counsel said that — - 
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In stating hia case he should have indeed very little 
more to. do than to state, by way of preliminary observa- 
tion, the way in which the publication of the libels com- 
menced, and then proceed to read a series of as outrage- 
ous libels as ever were printed by one man concerning an- 
other, published in that form and by that agency through 
which they could procure the greatest possible dissemination. 
• ♦ ♦ He ( counsel ) did not think that within the code 

of criminal law, save the exception of crimer committed 
against the lives of Her Majesty's subjects, there could be 
a greater offence than that which the Act of Parliament 
in question had been to guard against.” 

Sir, the learned Gentleman who so eloquently stated 
the case and prosecuted Birch on that oooasion, 
was no other than Her Majesty^s present Attorney 
General for Ireland, Well, this man Birch was 
found guilty, and sentence was passed upon him 
by Mr. Justice Crampton in these terms. The 
learned Judge said — 

“The indictment in the present case contains twenty 
taunts : and they resolve themselves into three distinct charges. 
First, the professing to abstain from publishing defamatoiy 
matter against the prosecutor ; secondly, the threatening to 
publish defamatory matter, with a similar intent ; and, lastly, 
actually publishing libels on the prosecutor, with a similar 
intent —to extort money. * # * Now, James Birch, you 

have been convicted upon all the counts of the indictment. 
It appo '3, upon the evidence, that you an^ the jDsecutor 
were strangers to each other up to July, 1843 ; and you 
introduced yourself to his notice by writing a fetter, in which 
you stated that certain parties had applied to you in your 
capacity of a journalist to notice certain transactions in which 
Gray was mixed up, l^se transactions related to a com- 
promise entered into in a certain suit between him and third 
parties. The matter was at an end. It did sleep until you 
raised it. And what was your motive? The indictment 
charges, and the jury have found, that your object was 
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%o Bxtort Dttoney, thrau^ the instruinentality of the news- 
pckper of whidi you the proprietor. You threatened to 
eaqwse him, and accuse him of fraud, usury, and perjury ; 
and the prosecutor was weak encRigh to offer you money 
-*400^. or 600^. was demanded, and, finally, 100^. was paid 
hy tSie prosecutor for the purpose of purchasing silence. It 
was obtained by threats ; and not content with that sum,, 
you proceeded, in the correspondence, still further to threat- 
'll it^e victim you had in your hands. Your letters became 
more urgent ; you threaten to expose everything before the 
public, and to effect his total ruin. You get the prosecu- 
tor's lOOLy but he subsequently became firm ; be refused to 
give any more, and you then denounced him as guilty of 
perjury, fraud, and usury. The result was, your prosecu- 
tion on the present indictment, an^ a verdict of guilty ; 
which, looking upon the evidence, should satisfy, and cer- 
tainly does satisfy, the court as to its propriety. You now 
stand convicted of extorting money from this gentleman,, 
who must be given credit for his courage fa coming for*- 
ward to face the terrible power under whose attacks he had 
already suffered ; and tempering the law with mercy, while 
at the same time vindicating it in the punishment of a 
serious offence, the sentence is, ‘That^you, James Birch, be 
imprisoned in the gaol of Newgate for six calendar monthB.' ** 

That sentence was published in all the newspa- 
pers of Dublin, and was perfectly notorious to 
every one at the time. This, then, was the man 
who was employed by the Irish* Government to write 
in its interests, and in the interest, as they termed 
it, of law and order. This was the paper which 
was selected by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and his Government, to assist them in repressing 
the very outrageous publications which appeared 
In some of the rebellious prints of that time. Now, 
Sir, I cannot help thinking that a very grave 
arror was committed on the port of the Lord- 
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Lieutenant— an error both in principle and in Judg- 
mentf I think it to have been an error in prin- 
ciple, because it is impossible to say that any 
public officer could be justihed in engaging for 
one moment the services of a man who had been 
already convicted of such a serious crime in the 
columns of the very paper which was intended to 
be the authorised organ of that public officer. It is 
utterly impossible to defend such a transaction. It 
was also an error in judgment, because no assist- 
ance that could be given by such a journal could 
be useful to a Government that was determined 
honestly to discharge its public duties. But I be- 
live, even if the paper had been the most ably- 
conducted paper in Dublin, and it were known 
to have been purchased by the Government, that 
its usefulness and influence would at once have been 
at an end. In my view, nothing can be more 
injur^^ns to the circulation or the influence of a 
newspaper than the knowledge of its being paid 
and used by a Government for party purposes. I 
will now, for a short time longer, detain the House 
by describing, seriatim, the transactions which toot 
place between the Irish Government and the editor 
of thi ^ paper. In so doing I shall make as few 
comments as possible of my own, but rather 
leave the House to judge for itself from the facts, 
and then fearlessly ask you. Sir, whether I have 
in any respect exceeded my duty in bringing this 
question before' the ftouse. It is my intention to 
make use only of documents, and of the evidence 
which was produced upon the trial of the action 
brought by Birch against the Chief Secaretary for 
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Ireland. Numerous letters and an elaborate cor-^ 
respondence have been placed at my disposal which 
were not produced by counsel upon the trial; but 
I think it would be improper in mo to quote any- 
thing that is not contained in the evidence. To 
the evidence, therefore, I shall strictly confine my- 
self. It appears that the connexion between the 
Govermont and this piper was first commenced in 
the year 1848; and in order to detail more clearly 
the mode in which that connexion was begun and 
carried on, I will read the evidence of Birch him- 
self as given at the trial, and which evidence 
was not in the slightest degree contradicted or 
denied. On his examination Mr. Birch said — 

“He knew Lord Clarendon since March, 1848. Lord 
Clarendon’s private secretary then was Mr. Corry Connellan. 
Sir W. Somerville’s secretaiy was Mr. H. Meredyth. Waa 
in communication with Lord Clarendon first in March, 1848. 
Had a letter from Mr. Connellan fixing the time for an 
interview, and called at the Castle accordingly. Had a very 
lengthened conversation with Lord Clarendon then. Acted 
for Lord Clarendon as public journalist and political agent 
after that.” 


It then appears, according to his own account, 
that he was not long in the service of the Go- 
vernment before he received the sum ot S50L Ha 
says — 

“Thm was montgr which witness had previously got, 
S50h of it from Mr. Connellan, ^paid by Mr. McKenna’s 
fraft, and lOO!, from Lord Clarendon. ♦ 

“To a Juror.— Lord Clarendon did not hand witness the 
100^. himself. Witness was directed to go to the Parky and 
there saw Lord darendon. There were 100 sovereigns i^ing 
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on the table, and M**. C>miellan told witness to take them 
up. R3C3ived tho about the 22nd of March, 1848, and 

the 100^. in June, 1848." 

During the early part of that year, in conse- 
quence of being so employed, it seems that he was 
in constant communication with the Government 
Numbers of letters were produced on that trial 
which were written by the Lord Loiuteiiant’s sec- 
retary, showing that he was so; and I will read 
one or two for the purpose of letting the House 
see what was the nature of those communications, 
and the footing on which this editor stood at the 
Castle, the first is dated — 

Viceregal Lodge, March, 1848. 

Dear Sir— The French news ouglit to turn to account. 
The triumph of the moderate party, the defeat and certain 
election of Ledrii Rollin, the Irish fratemisers, and the rigo- 
rous proceedings of the Provisional Government in making 
arrests. 

w 

“1 presume that to-raorrow^s (Friday’s) mail will bring 
us account of the capture of Blanqni and Cabet, the great 
Communist leader. The myrale of this might be well ap- 
plied to Mitchell and Co.— Yours truly, “ Corrt Connei/- 
LAX. 

‘‘Mr. Birch," 

Again on the 5th April, 1848, Birch, received 
another letter from Mr. Ooimellaii as follows ; — 

“ My dear Sir His Excelleny was entirely ignorant, I 
need scarcely say, of anything connected with the pike af- 
fair. And Brown ! 

“ Brown asserts he 4^ver directed Kirwan to order pikea, 
but merely to procure them. 

“Information can only be obtained from mauvais 
who often misinterpret their instructions, and exceed the Hmita 
of their comxnissioix. 
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‘‘His Excellency took not the slightest notice that Dr. 
!H‘Hale sailed for England until he saw it in the papers. 

“ His Excellency’s opinions, as you may suppose, were not 
in the smallest degree influenced by Dr. Yore^s crambe repetita. 
You need not notice this in your paper. 

That the House may understand that these direc- 
tions were pretty nearly carried out, I may state 
that in the next number of the IForld 1 find that 
the first loading article is upon the affairs of Brown, 
Kirwan, and the pikes; and then in the notices 
to correspondents are these remarks : — 

“ Notices to Correspondents. — The Archbishop of Tnam. — 

‘ Paul Sarpi,^ is acquainted that we are ignorant of the nature 
of the London mission undertaken by the Archbishop of 
Tuam and Dr. O’Higgins. As to the interview which it is 
said Dr. Gore had with Lord Clarendon, wo have heard it 
rumoured— but with what truth it is not for us to say— that 
although the well-intentioned ecclesiastic, contrary to the 
Fransoni injunction, introduced politics and broached the 
question of repeal, the Viceroy gave no encouragement.” 

Now, Sir, I think it is quite clear that that article 
was written in consequence of the communication 
which Birch had received from Mr. Conuellan. The 
communications appear to have been continued un- 
til the month of July, on the 17th of which the 
following letter was Avritten from Mr. Connellan to 
Birch, who was at that time in London : — 

“My dear Sir— I am so pressed with business that 1 have 
only time to apprise you that H. E. will write to-day to Sir 
William Somerville to state his opinion that your jouma! 
has done good service to the caul^ of peace and order, and, 
in the interest of the Government. — Yours, &c. 

“To J. Birch, Esq..” “Corry Connellan. 

In his evidence on the trial, Biroh details the oo- 
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cutTenoes whieh. took place whilst he was in London, 
which principally related to his claims for further 
remuneration for his services. About this time al- 
so a most extraordinary letter was written by the 
Lord Lieutenant^s {Secretary to Birch. It would 
appear that the latter di& not find the supplies 
coming in quite so fast as they did during the 
first year of his employment — 'and he begins to be 
importunate. On 19th March, 1849, therefore, the 
private secretary of the Lord Lieutenant writes him 
as follows : — 

‘‘ Dear Sir— I have had a letter from Sir William Somer- 
ville, announcing the receipt of which I shall have 
a conversation in London (for which I start on Wednesday 
moming ) with the Lord Lieutenant. As to the phrase, *luke- 
waTm support,^ in your last note, I have only to remark that 
no journal in England receives any subsidy ; and that in one 
year you- have had more than twice as much as was ever 
paid in the same period to the only newspaper in Ireland 
which is aided by public money.” 

— Yours truly, “ Corky ConneLlan.” 

It Would really appear as if this system of sub- 
sididing newspapers by public money were a system 
which had been in operation in Ireland for some 
time ; and I tliink I have a right to ask, and 
the House of Oommons has a right to know, what 
is the “ other newspaper ” which receives subsidies 
from the public money, and how much Mer Majesty’s 
Government pay to newspapers for supporting the 
acts of their administration. Shortly after tlie date 
of the letter which % havo just read, a most ex- 
.traordinary episode occurred in the Communications 
between Mr. Birch and the Castle, and there was 
an interruption of the friendly intercourse which had 
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for more than a year at that time prevailed. What 
the exact nature of the attack was I coniiofc con- 
ceive, hut certain it is that most impolite words 
were used by Birch in reference to some persons 
connected witli tlio Castle, and a retractation was 
thereupon demanded by ^the private Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant, whose letter is dated the 17th 
of may, 1849. In it he says : — 

May 17, 1849. 

''Sir— Having, by desire of the Lord Lieutenant, com- 
municated to Sir William Somerville your letter, in which 
you made use of the phrase, 'deliberate liars,’ I am directed 
to inform you that a retractation of these words is demanded. 
If, therefore, you write me a line to that effect, and will send 
a confidential person here at three o’clock to-morrow, he shall 
receive the sum of 100/., for which I am credited.— I am, dear 
Sir, yours, " C. Connellan.” 

Now that was certainly the best possible way of 
arranging such an affair of honour. I have no 
doubt that Birch deemed it to be for his interest 
to accept that 100/., and make the retractation. 
At all events, notwithstanding this episode, friendly 
relations were very speedily re-established, harmony 
was restored between the editor of an Irish news- 
paper and the Government in Ireland, and things went 
on as before. Accordingly I find that on the 10th 
of November, 1849, ho receives 100/. from the Chief 
Secretary; and on the 19th of December, 1849, 
another 100/. from that right hon. Gentleman. 
But when we reach the beginnil g of the year 1850,^ 
it is evident that he becomes increasingly impor- 
tunate. I suppose that money was not so plenty 
at the end of 1849, and accordingly he begins at 
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this period to write letters of a most threatening 
and menacing nature to the Government ; — ^ 

Dublin, March 31, 1850. 7, Richmond-street, 
Mount j oy -square. 

** Sir William — As it is now quite evident that Lord Claren- 
don has determined to trample upon me, by leaving me no 
alternative but that of supporting a most unpopular Government, 
whose general policy I believe to be most ruinous, and which, 
were it otherwise, the pride of manhood would revolt from sus- 
taining - seeing that I have nq hopes from it, nor do not possess 
a particle of its confidence, or permitting my reputation and 
property to be sacrificed, and my motives and conduct misin- 
terpreted, one course alone is left me. I have calculated the 
gains and loss of the steps forced upon me. I believe I have 
done nothing dishonourable or that I need be ashamed of ; 
but if I have. Lord Clarendon, you, and her Majesty^s Minis- 
ters have been compurgators with me. — I have the honour, 
&c. “James Birch. 

“Sir Wm. Somerville.” 

That letter was answered by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland on the 11th of April, 1850, as 
follows : — ^ 


^ “London, April 11, 1850. 

“ Dear Sir — I received your last letter, which was forward- 
ed to me to the country, I can only say now, as I believe I 
have sai 1 before, with reference to former communications, 
that I utterly unable to draw an opinior from your re- 
marks. Whatever you may think, 1 feel certain that on jour- 
nalist was ever treated with greater generosity Or considera- 
tion than you have been. I am equally certain that Lord 
Clarendon never means to ‘ trample ’ upon anybody, and that 
he would not desire the Aippoi’t of any man who does not 
conscientiously give it. For niyself, I can only say that lam 
not aware of having given you any cause of offence — I remain, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, “W. M. SoiquiviLLX, 

James Birch, Esq.” 
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This did not satisfy Mr; Birch, and another letter 
of a stronger nature was written about this tinie to 
the Chief Secretary; — 

‘‘Sir William— I have just received Lord Clarendon's letter 
—the letter I long anticipated. I shall now know the course 
to pursue and he shall find he has no political prostitute. You 
have relieved me from all embarrassment by saying you don't 
care what was published. — I have the honour, &c, 

“James Birch. 

“SirWm. Somerville, Bart., M. P." 

Then comes a series of letters from Birch complain- 
ing of had treatment^ want of confidence, and great 
ingratitude towards him on the part of the Govern- 
ment, begging for money and a place for his bro- 
ther, and stating that the Government had pro- 
moted several persons who were very much in the 
same position as himself, and had done them po- 
litical service. Notwithstanding all these letters he 
received in July, 1850, but 50/.; and in august, 
finding he ^'had little hopes of obtaining any more, 
he began to take offensive measures, and sent in 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland his “little 
bill.’’ It was couched in the following terms : — 

“Lord C., Dr. Birch, Cr. 

“ For supporting law and order in the World for two years, 
and for rendering service to the Government, 50^. a week 
— 6 , 500 ?." 

These sums the Lord Lieutenant very naturally 
refused to pay, and on tha^ refusal Birch com^ 
menced proceeding in the Queen's Bench; and this 
is the most extraordinary part of the whole story. 
Birch, having commenced proceedings in the Queen’s 
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Bench, a number of documents were, I believe, 
placed 7ipon the file; but I suppose that, fearing 
the exposure which would accrue from a public 
trial, the Lord Lieutenant found it more for his 
credit and advantage to compromise this trial. A 
release was accordingly drawn up and signed by 
the Lord Lieutenant’vS attorney and by Birch. The 
solicitor of the Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Greale, in des- 
cribing the release of the trial said — 

‘^Tlie release is in witnesH’s owii writing, under the direction 
of counsel, under Lord Clarendon’s authority ; had three inter- 
views with Mr. Birch in arranging this settlement. Was not 
then acting for Sir William Somerville. Asked Mr. Birch for 
some letters at that time before witness gave the 2,0002.” 

It appears thnt as well as an answer to all claims, it 
was a part of the bargain that Birch should givo 
up certain dociimimts in his possession. The deed 
of rob ". to is in the usual terms. It is dated 4th 
November, 1850, and is niidei tho hand and seal 
of James Birch; it recites that — 

'‘.Limes Birch brought an action against the Earl of Claren- 
don, seeking to recover a large sum of money alleged tn he due 
to him for service.s rendered by said James Birch, tending to 
the siij)p) 'lion of the rebellion in Ireland— for the insertion of 
divers p;?. .^graphs in the TFor2c? newspaper, and other ser- 
vices relating thereto ; and wherea the Earl of Clarendon al- 
together disputes such claim by the said James Birch, still in 
order to avoid litigation, and fully to satisfy any claim or de- 
mand of the said J ames Birch, which he has or alleges to have 
against the said Earl of #:Jlarendon or any other person, for 
the services so rendered by the said James Birch to the 'said 
Earl of Clarendon, for the purpose aforesaid, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon has agreed to pay the said James Birch the sum of 
2.0002., and in consideration of said sum the said James 

7 
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Hircli has agreed to release and discharge the said Earl of 
Clarendon and all other persons, from any demand whatsoever. 
Know all men that I, James Birch, by these presents, 
do release, accpiit, and discharge tl^e said Earl of Claren- 
don and ijl other persons from all actions, suits, claims, 
and demands whatsoever of mine, the said James Birch, or' 
in relation to the services so rendered, or alleged to have 
been rendered, to the date of these presents, and also for all 
(•osts incurred by said James Birch, or to his attorney, in 
relation to the execution of these irresents.” 

This affair becanio rumoured through Dublin at the 
time, and the most mysterious reports prevailed, 
but the general opinion seemed to be that nothing 
more would be hoard of it. But Birch, after po- 
cketing his 2,000/., lay by for a time to see what 
he should do next, and again in January, 1851, 
we find him demanding more money and writing 
to the Chief Secretary. lie stated in these letters 
that he was in great distress, that his reputation 
and fortune were ruined by his connection with the 
(jTOvernraent ; that the Chief Secretary was in Ids 
power, and he asked him (ihe Chief Secretary) for 
a (‘haracter. On linding that his representations were 
not attended to, and that the Governnumt was not 
inclined to give him a ciiaraeter, Bireh wrote to 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
Yeriiment, and I think that the House will perceive 
that this letter is really the climax of impudenoo 

the most extraordinary i^roduction that was ever 

brought before the public. The letter is addressed from 
Peel’s Coffeehouse, Fleet Strict, London, and is as 
follows: — 

“London, July 10, 1851. 

Peels Cotfee-house, Fleet-street. 

“My Lord— Tf you are not apprised already of the fact, I beg 
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to jicquaiut your Lor(p4hi]> that I have instituted proceed- 
ings against Sir William Somerville in the Queeu^s Bench, 
fur the recovery (if what I believe to be a legal — but what, 
at all events, 1 shall be greatly disappointed if the country 
do not consider a most equitable claim. 

“ It was my desire to restrain as much as ])ossible all 
pci.sonaJ feeling in the case, and to endeavour to liave it 
brought before a legal tribunal dispassionately, and, as far 

f was concerned, without acrimony, I therefore wrote to 
your Lordshi]) from Dublin, a considerable time since, and 
also to Sir William Sour ‘wille, requesting that an appear- 
.ince might thou be given to the attorney I. should name, 
s-'' that I might have no unnecessary trouble or expense in 
submitting my claim to a legal tribunal. All honourable men 
that I e\'er heard of before are willing to submit to make an 
arrangement-, but your Lordship and Sir William Somerville 
tacitly dedined to do so. 1 made a similar demand here, and 
it was only after my attorney had twice written, that Mi*. 
L'Uppoex, tJie well-known political agent of the Ileform Club, 
anpeared to answer for Sir William Somerville. To-day^ luy 
attorney has informed me that a notice lias been served on him, 
as a pr j/iJiinary, to compel me to give security for costs. 

“I have no objection — certainly not, to any step that 
might- b(' deemed requisite to guard any person or party 
against a vexatious (,r pauper litigant ; and your Lordship 
.md Sir William Somerville may have some reason to a})- 
pvchend that the man wlmse propeiCy you have destroyed, 
and whose reputation you have attempted also to blast, may 
be una’ ' to bear a ban ssing legal contest with the Britisli 
tToveniment ; bet 1 do respectfully insist that Sir William 
Somerville could have informed Mr. Coppock of my occupa- 
tion, profession, and residence, and that for the costs of such 
an action as I xam bringing in a neighbouring assizes town, 
1 have at least j^roperty^uiough left in Ireland to hold him, 
or ratlier tlie present (Ic^ernment, harmless. 

Now, Sir, it is a very extraordinary fact, that wherever 
ttiere is any queer work going on, there this Mr. 
b'oppock is certain to be found. 
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‘‘ As I conceive the step taken is only preparatory to other 
proceedings of a vexatious character in which I will be com- 
mitted with a powerful Government and its numerous re- 
tainers, I shall consider the next unfair aggressive measures 
as perfectly justifying me in accelerating the fatal conse- 
quences to Sir William Somerville, and all connected with the 
case, which I firmly ]>elieve ultimately to await them, by 
publishing and circulating a faithful and impartial version of 
my cruel treatment, and endeavouring, if I can, to obtain 
some Peer or Commoner to present a petition of my grie- 
vances and unprecedented case to the Leagislature. 

“My wish is that the f>ublic should hear first, in a court 
of law, the narrative of my affairs— from Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Palmerston, and yourself ; but circumstances may render 
my desire impracticable and im]jolitic. 

“ If once my connection is explained, and the services I 
rendered, and my sacrifices to the Crown made known, I shall 
bow my head with resignation, and even if defeated upon 
some technical point, I shall not complain. 

“ One thing, if the truth be told, t innot bo denied — that 
you gave me, during a lengthened period, and in various sums, 
3,700/.; that by the letter of your Irish Chief Secretary I 
might still have been a stipendiary^ advocate ; and that, hav- 
ing refused the proposal, a terrible effort is now about to be 
made to ruin me.” 

Birch having at length found everything unsuccessful, 
and having tried every means either to continue in the 
service of the Government, or to obtain more money 
from them, brought an action at law, by which all 
those matters were brought to light. The action was 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in Dublin, before 
the Lord Chief Justice. The ^^ial occupied two days, 
was conducted with great ability on both sides, and 
caused a high degree of public interest ; but the most 
extraordinary event which occurred at the trial is one 
which I feel it most disagreeable to refer to. The Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland was produced as a witness on 
that occasion, and, Sir, I feel that I shall be obliged to 
read and allude to the evidence of that noble individual, 
although that is to me by far the most painful 
part of the duty I have to perform. The Lord 
Lieutenant was called by the plaintiff, and appear- 
ed upon the bench. The whole court, the Judges, 
and the Bar, rose to receive his Excellency. It 
was the first time in the annals of Irish history 
that the Yicoroy appean^J in the witness-box — he 
was sworn upon his honour. It was a most un- 
usual proceeding — it Was a thing never seen be- 
fore, and caused great excitement in Dublin at the 
time. When that noble individual came to the court 
of law, he did not come as he might have, with- 
out doing anything derogatory to his position as 
the representative of Her Majesty — he did not 
come to give evidence as to a question of proper- 
ty in dispute between man and man — he did not 
come to throw the aegis of Royal authority and 
protection over wronged worth or injured innoc- 
ence, or to testify to the public services of a 
meritorious officer of the Crown ; but he came as 
a witness against his own Chief Secretary — against 
his owi. political colleague, at the bidding of a 
miserable man by whom he had been trapped and 
misled. The Lord Lieutenant was examined by Mr, 
Meagher, the counsel, at considerable length as to 
his connexion with j^rch and his knowledge of his 
paper. In the course of the evidence his Ex- 
cellency stated that he hardly ever saw Birch’s paper. 
Now, Sir, I should like to know if his Excellency 
was aware that there were invariably two leading 
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articles in the World — one praising the policy of 
the Irish Government, the other the foreign po- 
licy of the Administration, in the highest degree. 
I have a right also to ask if his Excellency, at the 
same time that he told Birch ho might abuse him- 
self ( the Lord Lieutenant ) as much as he pleased, 
also told him that he might give no sui)port to the 
Government; and how it was that Birch received 
a letter from the secretary of the noble Lord then at 
the head of the Foreign Office, offering him such 
information as ho might desire for the purpose of de- 
fending the Government? I have not got that letter 
by mo. It was produced at the trial, but as it is 
not of any great importance, I did not think it 
necessary, as the reading of all the documents would 
but weary the House, to provide myself with it. 
'[An Hon. Mcnnhev here handed the nolle Lord a do- 
eamcnf.'] I have just received a coj^y of llie letter, 
and Avill therefore read it to the House: — 

^‘(Private) Foreign Oflice, May 0 , 1849. 

“ Sir — 1 am directed by Viscount Palmerston to exiu ess 
to you liis thanks for your communication of the 7th inst, 
and 1 am to say to yon, that if through 3 our agent or co]- 
respondent in London, you should write at any time to as- 
certain the circumstances of any information wliich 3 ou may 
have received, and upon which 3^11 may propose to found any 
argument or opinion, f shall be ready to receive such curres- 
]>ondent or agent, and to afford him silldi infoi’mation as 1 
may bo authorised by Viscount Palmerston to give. — J am, 
Sir, 3 mur most obedient servant, ^ 

‘SSrENCER PoKSONRV. 

‘LJames Birch, Esq.” 


That letter will satisfy lion, Gentlemen that Birch's 
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paper was, at all events, in the interest of the Go- 
vernment. The answer of liis Excellency to counsel 
as to the connection v/ith Birch at a later date, 
and his obtaining Bii-ch’s support for ‘‘law and order’’ 
then — that answer, in which his Excellency states 
iluit he was not aware that law and order required 
it at the time, would lead to the belief that the 
engagement was of a temporary nature to counter- 
act tlie rebellious writings wliicli were circulated 
throughout Ireland at tliat period. But what was the 
i ;ict ? The rebellion was terminated by that miserable 
fusillade in the cabbage garden at Ballingarry, on 
July 29, 1(S48, and Smith O’Brien was convicted 
on October 7 of the same year.* Yet I will prove 
that in 1849 Birch was in constant communication 
with tlio Go /ornineut — that after liis retractation letter 
of the 17th May, in that year he got 100/., on 
Nov. 10, 1849, another 100/., and on Dec. 19, 1849, 
a thii’O. sum of B^O/., more than a year after Smith 
0’Bri(3]i was convicted. It was absurd, then, to say 
that this was merely a temporary arrangement come 
to will), the odito' of a paper for a certain pur- 
])osc. It was evidently an arrangement with him 
to support tlie nieasui*es of the Go\ornment gener- 
aiiy, ‘ the understanding of receiving a certain re- 
ward. Mr. Meagher continued his examination : — 


‘•(^uuise]; J)id your ExceJiciuy make . uiy pay uiciit to Jilr. 
iiirch for the services which you acce})ted from him in de- 
fence of law and urder^ 

‘‘ His Excellency : Yes. 

Mr. Meagher : WlicPt sum on that account I 
His Excellency : He received sums at various times ; I 
oould not exactly say the amount paid him. The first time 
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I saw him he asked me for money, for the purpose of ren- 
dering his paper, as he said, more efficient. I told him there 
was no fund appicable to it, but I offered him 100^., if I re- 
member right, and he said that would hot be sufficient for 
the purpose, and I then increased it to about 350^. This 
was in the beginning of 1848--the month of February, I 
think. 

“ Mr. Meagher : Does your Excellency know that any 
further sum of money was paid to Mr. Birch in London ? 

“His Excellency : Yes. 

“ Mr. Meagher. From what fund ? 

“ His Excellency : From a sum placed at the disposal of 
Sir William Somerville, at my request. 

“ Mr. Meagher ; Out of the public funds ? 

“ His Excellency : I did not say that it was out of the 
public funds. 

“ Mr. Meagher : I thought I understood that from your 
Excellency. 

“ His Excellency : I said they were funds placed at the 
disposal of Sir William Somerville at my request. 

“ Mr. Meaglier : May I take the liberty of asking your 
Excellency whether or not they were public funds ? 

“ His Excellency : Part was from n sum applicable to 
special services, part from my own private })ocket ; the money 
applicable to special services was at my request and on my 
responsibility, and has been paid by myself very long ago.” 


This proves beyond doubt, from the lips of his Ex- 
cellency himself, that these services of this man 
were paid for out of the public funds. It is true 
his Excellency says that the money was repaid ; but 
so many remarks wore made at the time regarding 
this repayment, that I have ^ right to ask — and 
hope whatever Member of the G overnment will answer 
me will state explicitly — when^ that money was re- 
paid P It is one of the most material questions, 
and one which the House has a right to have an- 
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swered. The Lord Lieutenant was cross examined 
by Mr. Brewster, in the course of which his Ex- 
cellency stated that he knew nothing of Birch or 
his paper previous to 1848. They were bound to 
take those answers as his Excellency had so stated 
thorn ; but if his Excellency knew nothing of Birch’s 
antecedents, he was most shamefully kept in the dark 
by his subordinates, for he was surrounded by per- 
sons who could have informed him of the character 
of this man. The riglit’hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (the Attorney General for Ireland,) who 
had so ably prosecuted Birch on the occasion when 
he was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, was 
actually Solicitor General to the Irish Government 
at this period ; he was in constant Communication 
with the Castle, and he must have known the charac- 
ter of Birch. Mr. Corry Connellan, who was four 
years private secretary to Lord Clarendon and to 
former Lords Lieutenant, who was a barrister himself, 
and constantly residing in Dublin at the time, 
could not have been ignorant of Birch’s antecedents ; 
and all I can say on the matter is, that the Lord 
Lieutenant’s subordinates treated him exceedingly 
ill. I have now concluded this most unfortunate 
and I; . st unpleasant case. I have showm the House 
the arrangement which was come to between the 
Irish Government and the editor of a newspaper ; 
that the services of that paper were accepted by 
the Government ; and that the Government paid 
for those services out of the public money. These 
facts are in evidence from the admissions of the 
parties engaged in them. There can be no doubt 
as to the facts — ^the evidence cannot in the slightest 
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degree bo impugned. Therefore J Oiinnot eoneeive 
that I, a Member of the Opposition in this House, 
have done wrong in submitting this case to the 
consideration of the House. I think it one worthy 
their consideration, and I cannot conceive but that 
the decision the House will arrive at to-night will 
be regarded as of the utmost importance. I believe 
that upon that decision rests the scale of public 
morality. [ Langhter. ] lion. Q-entlemen may laugh, 
but I do say that the decision of tlie House to- 
niglit will decide whether it is right that the Q-o- 
vernment should subsidise a newspaper — a disrepu- 
table newspaper — with the public money. That is 
tlie question w^hich tliey liavo to decide. Tliis case 
is one which I think merits the condemnation of 
this House, and upon wliich I will ask tliem to 
decide. I do not know what course Her Majesty’s 
Ministers may take on the present occosion — deny the 
facts tlioy cannot, and defend them I am sure they 
will not. But tlie House will not, I am sure, enter- 
tain it as a light and unimportant question, but 
ratlier as one of great gravity and importance ; and 
having heard all that is to be said on both sides, 
they will come to no other conclusion save that 
which is embodied in the Resolution I have the 
honour to submit. 

Motion made, and Question put — 

That, in the o])iiiion of tliLs House, the transactions which 
appear recently to have taken pla(> between the Irish Go> 
vernment and the Editor of a Dublin Newspaper, are of a 
nature to weaken the authority of the Executive, and to re^ 
dect discredit on the administj’ation of public alfairs/’ 
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[ An animated discussion ensued after the Motion was made. 
At the conclusion of the debate Lord N/Vas rose and 
r.aid. ] 

LOED NAAS : Sir, I do not intend at this hour 
to trespass ujoon the attention of the House for any 
loiigth of time ; but I repel with indignation the 
assertion that tliis is a personal attack ir">on Lord 
Clarendon. I agree with the noble Lord who has 
just sat down ( Palmerston ) that if I liad made a per- 
sonal attack upon Lortl Clarendon, I sliould Iiave 
Iv-on unworthy to hold a seat in this House. But . 
I have brouglit under notice the public act of a 
public individual, the act of an officer of the Cn> 
verninent, justified by liimself upon public grounds ; 
for the justification which he put forword at ihe 
trial was a justification upon public groumb.^. Ho 
said distinctly tliat the circumstances of the country 
were sucli as to justify him in making use of such an 
instrument. The act was not alone that of the Lord 
Ijieutenant, but of his G-overnmeiit. It is an act 
wliieh I believe tlie wliole Execiitivo Q-OYernment 
iiaw' participated i 1 ; and of all that I have alluded 
to to-night, the noble Lord who has just sat down 
was cognisant. Therefore, it cannot be for a moment 
maintii 'id that this i^i a personal attack. Such a 
thing was never intended. Ilie speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Eussell) was a most dexterous one ; 
i)ut I appeal to tlie House and to hon. Gentlemen 
v/liether the noble I^’d, in reply to me, touched a 
single fact of the ease. 1 maintain that the act 
of the Irish Government, in this case, was repre- 
liensiblo^ and disgracoful. And, notwithstanding all 
the ability and talent shown by the other side of 
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the House, I have heard nothing to-night to "difi- 
prove any one of my facts, nor do I think that 
hon. Gentlemen have vindicated hy their speeches 
what they are going to vindicate by their votes. 
I leave the issue calmly, and with perfect fearless- 
ness, in the hands of the House. At the same time, 
I say that the vote they are going to give, is one 
which may be quoted against them hereafter. They 
are going to establish, as a precedent, that this 
House of Commons approves of e5:^:racting the pub- 
lic money from the public purse for such purposes. 
Distort it, alter ii as you will, that is the ques- 
tion you are going to vote upon. Even now, I 
can’t conceive* that the House will come to such a 
decision ; if it does, it will be remembered against 
it. 
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[ On the 31 at March 1852, Mr. Sharman Crawford Member for 
RocTidale brought in a 7Vnant Right Bill for Ireland,-— 
the object of wliibh watt to insure a fair compensation to 
the tenant for the improvements he might effect in his 
holding. It w as opposed by the landholding or interest 
as a measure designed to insure a compulsory interference, 
with the contracts between the landlord and the tenant 
and to take out of the hands of the landlord all power 
as regarded the disposition of his own property. On 
the other side it w^as pointed out that all the crimes and 
outrages in Ireland were traced to the unsatisfactory re- 
lationship between the landlord and the tenant, calling for 
imm'^diate improvement. On the second rending of the Bill 
on the 5th May 1852 Loud Naas delivered the following 
epeech decrying the details of the measure in toto ; admitt- 
ing however that he Wtas in favor of the compensation for 
iniprovement, though he objected to the Bill. In conclusion 
the liouse divided : Ayes 57, Noes 167 : Majority against 
the Bill 110. Bill put off for six months, j 

L Oi‘, D NAAS said, before the House came to 
a division he was anxious to offer a few ob- 
servations on this important question. In the first 
place, he must remark upon the strange fact, that 
every one of those had advocated the measure, 
had carefully avoided any allusion to its details. 
No speaker had yet adverted to a single clause, 
of the Bill, or had defended on© of its provisions. 
He must say, in answer to what had fallen from the 
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hon. Gentleman who had last addressed the House, 
(Mr. Monsell) that though he agreed with much that 
he said, and admitted that the principle of com- 
pensation to tenants was to be found in the 
Bill, yet he (Lord Naas) looked upon the in- 
troduction of that provision as a mere peg on 
which to hang other principles of the most dan- 
gerous and pernicious kind — provisions which would 
tend to destroy every existing right of property 
in the land in Ireland, and to invalidate every sub- 
sisting contract between landlord and tenant ; wliich 
would in iact plunge the wliolc landed property of 
Ireland into one mass of confusion. He would assert 
that compensation to the tenant was not the lead- 
ing feature of the Bill. The first principle of tliis 
Bill was the assertion that cver}^ improvement that 
was found in the land in Ireland v^as the property oi‘ 
the tenant; and the second was that the rents of 
the landlord were to be settled for the future, not 
between him and his tenants, but on a compulsory 
valuation made by juries; and he bedieved that if 
this Bill was carried, it would for over put an end 
to anything like a valuable and real compensation 
for the tenants’ improvements. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Limerick, had said that in general 
the laws regarding landed property in Ireland had 
worked badly. He (Lord Naas) admitted the fact, 
but denied that this measure would efiect a reme- 
dy. The hon. Gentleman spoke of the misery and 
suffering of the Irish population being in a gre^tt 
measure attributable to the state of the law as af- 
fecting land; and he said that wlien the Irish 
emigrant went into foreign countries, he became 
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industrious and prosperous — that he flourished in 
Australia and in America ; but he ( Lord Naas ) 
would ask the hou. Gentleman whether either in 
Australia or in America such a law as he wished 
the British Legislature now to engraft on the re- 
lationship botvveen landlord and tenant was in ex- 
istence? He (Lord Naas) thought, if such a prin- 
ciple rxs that was attempted to be introduced in the 
Congress cf the United States, or in any' of the ^ 
Colonial Legislatures, Ic ^vould be immediately re- 
podiated as a pernicious interference with the rights 
of property, wliich could never be tolerated. That 
compensation to tenants of which they had heard 
so much, was not, in fact, the leading principle 
of this Bill. The laws regarding landed property 
in Ireland hed, from time to time, been dealt with 
by that House, and by the Irish House of Com- 
mons; but they had invariably been dealt with by 
]3ieceibv‘al ; modifications were made in them at one 
time as a soji to the landlord, and at another as 
a sop to the tenant; and they appeared never to 
have been conside^’cd in anything like a compre- 
hensive ispirit. He believed the statutes respecting 
landenl property in Ireland amounted now to the 
enormr number of 125; but this Bill left all that mass 
of legislation wholly unsettled ; it diu not consoli- 
date the exsisting Acts, noi did it amend, or even 
repeal, any single one of them. On the contrary, 
it engrafted a new principle altogether on that 
heterogeneous mass m legislation. The Bill, in fact, 
attemped to carry out the most unjust objects by 
means perfectly impracticable. It would be well 
to trace this Bil] to its real origin. He did nob 
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believe, in reality, that the hon. Member for Kochdale 
was the inventor of this Bill; for the hon. Gentle- 
man was a man well acquainted with landed pro- 
perty, was himself an excellent landlord, and had 
never before advocated all these principles — for the 
present Bill went much further than any Bill the 
hon. Member had previously attempted to introduce 
into the House. This measure, on the contrary, 
completely embodied the principles of a society which 
had attracted considerable attention in Ireland of 
late years — the Tenant League. The Bill in every 
particular was an embodiment of the principles ad- 
vocated by that League — ^principles which he ( Lord 
Naas) believed to be as dangerous and as com- 
munistic as were ever broached in the wildest times 
of Revolution. He had taken the trouble to collect 
a few extracts from various speakers and writers 
belonging to the society, which would show the House 
what those principles really were, and that the Bill 
now under consideration was an attempt to give 
legislative effect to those dangerous doctrines. The 
Rev. Mr. M'Gennis, in moving a resolution at a pub- 
lic meeting in Belfast, may 3, 1851, said — « 

The nationalisation of the land he considered to be the 
proper solution of the question. He denied the claim of the 
landlord to the soil or the rent for his own purposes. The 
landlord was merely a public steward, and when he failed 
to discharge his duty faithfully, he should be deprived of 
his trust, and the nation should put another in his place. 
That should be the prime aim that League.” 

On June 3, 1851, Pat Lawler, Esq., chairman of 
a meeting in Dublin, said — 

It was an outrage against the bounty of the Most High, 
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and a blasphemy against the mei-cy and justice of the Omni- 
potent, for anv man to say that the right over the soil was 
unreservedly his, or that he could do what he liked with 
the land.” 


On December 9, 1851, the Rev. W. Dobbin, at a 
meeting in Annaghlone, said — 

Wo will assert, though it be with our last breath, that 
landlords were tolerated for the benefit of th.e people ; 
and when they cease to serve the purpose for which they 
were formed, the exigencies of the times require that the 
institution should be abo]i,,:Ted— that the right of the people 
to the creations of their ovvti industry is a better right than 
that by which the landlords hold their estates. I believe 
it would be an unspeakable blessing to the community, did 
each individual hold his property in fee-simple under the 
Crown. ” 


The speeches delivered at public meetings by men 
connected with that League, all pointed to the same 
end, which was nothing less than this — that Ireland 
would never be prosperous and never improved un- 
til the property of the landlords was entirely hand- 
ed over to the tenants. That was the principle that 
was embodied in this Bill. ['‘No, no!”] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said " No, no’^; but he thought he 
would be able to prove that it was so. The de- 
finition of tenant-right in the preamble of the Bill 
was not a correct one. The Bill cuinmenced by 
reciting the present custom of tenant-right in the 
north of Ireland, which it defined thus : '‘A right 
of continued occupation is enjoyed by the tenant 
in possession, subjccl^ to tlie payment of the rent 
to which he is liable, or such change of rent as 
shall be afterwards settled from time to time by 
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fair valuation.” Now, if that was agreed to, it would 
prevent a landlord from ever resuming the occu- 
pation of his land. Besides, he maintained that the 
practice as defined in the Bill was not general in 
Ireland. It was not a true definition of the existing 
tenant-right. Under the tenant-right as it existed, 
the tenant was not compelled to submit to any 
valuation whatever. Tlie recital on which the hon. 
Member for Rochdale founded his Bill was not a 
fair definition of the practice; and he (Lord Noas) 
was borne out in that by every Gentleman con- 
nected with the north of Ireland who knew what 
tenant-right was in reality. Then, the landlord’s 
interest was to be valued and arbitrated upon. 

Mk. sit ARMAN CRAWFORD said, there was 
no compulsory valuation of rent under tlio Bill. 

Lord NAAS said, he thought there was. Now, 
on those dalso recitals, the hon. Member proceeded 
to legislate. The first and third clauses of the Bill 
completely embodied the theory of Mr. Rutherford, 
to which reforonco had been made. The first clause 
j)rovided that all buildings and improvements pro- 
ducing increased value, made at the cost of the 
tenant, should bo the tenant^s property; and that 
no tenant having made such improvements should 
bo evicted without being paid for his tenant-riglit, 
where the custom existed, and in districts where 
the custom does not exist, tlie value of his imj>ro- 
vements. Then the third clause enacted that — 

In ascoAi^aining tlie value of tenant-right of any 
land, or tho value to he allowed a tenant for impi’ovemcnts, 
it shall bo presumed that all improvements have been made 
by the occupying tenant, or those from whom he has de- 
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rived, g»ave so far as it shall be proved on the landlord’s 
part that snch improvements were actually made by him- 
self, or by those from whom he has derived his estate, or 
by those from whom the tenant has not derived ; and the 
tenant shall be held entitled to be pai<l for the value of all 
improvements made by himself, or by those from whom he 
has derived, according to the rules heieinafter enacted.” 

ISiow that was nothing more nor less than an em- • 
bodin’! ont of the principle laid down by Mr. Ruther- 
ford, in those terms: — 

“'Tin; landlord's property is the barren soil ; the ten- 
an* s property is all the additional value. This principle is 
tlie touchstone of tonant-riglit, and the foundation on which 
io rest the argument in favour of the tenant-farmer.” 

Again, in the fourth clause, the pidnciple of a com- 
pulsory valuation of rent was clearly laid down ; 
it was perfectly true that this Bill woul^ bo worth 
nothing without that clause, for in all arrange- 
ments b: iween landloixi and tenant, rent must be 
;i guiding principle. If the landlord had the power 
of settling liis own rent, the Bill would be so much 
\va;di^ paper, ibr ]i<^ would say to his tenant — 
will let you the land under the old system for ]5.v. 
nn aero ; hut if you lake it subject to the provisions 
of Mr. ' rawford’s Bill, you must pay mo 25s. for 
it.'' The League saw tliat jdainly. He had a little 
book in bis hand , entitled, Tue Cafechmv of Tenant 
Rigid., which was published under the sanction of 
the Tenant League, and avos generally circulated 
throughout Ireland, mnd which laid down the princi- 
ple of a compulsory valuation of rent in very plain 
words. One question was, Would the mere legali- 
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satlon of tlie tenant-right be sufficient, leaving the 
landlord at liberty to raise the rent ? The answer 
to this question was, There must be fixity of tenure ; 
for as long as the landlord was at liberty to raise 
the rent, the legalisation of the tenant-right was 
delusive, for the landlord might increase the rent to 
what amount he pleased, and might destroy the 
tenant-right by making it so worthless that nobody 
would buy it. And in the fourtli clause of the 
Bill, ho found this principle was carried out to the 
letter. If the tenant was served with notice to quit, 
or notice of ejectment, or if the tenant served a 
notice of surrender, it was provided that within ten 
days the tenant should servo upon the landlord 
notice of his claim in writing, and that arbitrators 
should be called in to settle the rent, or the amount 
of compensation, or such other matterfj as came 
within the scope of the Bill. If the arbitrators did 
not agree, tlie matter was to be referred to a jury at 
quarter-sessions. Therefore ho ( Loud Naas ) re- 
peated that compulsory valuation of rent, which was 
a novel principle in legislation — a most unjust 
principle, and one which ho believed the House would 
never for a moment entertain — was the main feature 
of this measure. 

Mn. S. CRAWFOED complained that the noble 
Lord had misrepresented the provisions of the 
measure. 

LORD NAAS : Well, then, I will refer to a 
speech of the hon. Gentlem^lsL himself : the horn 
Member for Rochdale says, “ From a consideration 
of all the emeumstanoes, I have come to the con- 
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elusion that any attempt to secure the tenant-right, 
unless accompanied by a measure for the adjustment 
of rent, is now hopeless. After the declaration of 
that sentiment at a public meeting, the hon. Member, 
in now taking exception to his ( Lord Naas’s ) 
opinion on that part of the Bill, was only attempting 
to blind the House. The tmth was, that the effect 
c»f this Bill would be to make tlie landlord a mere 
rent-charger on his estate ; and if it became the law 
of the land, they woiill never find a landlord who 
v’ould lay out a shilling on his own property, and 
by one fell swoop ” every som^ce of improvement 
would bo shut up throughout the country. The hon. 
Gentleman said Ireland, was ruined by absenteeism : 
he (Lord Naas) most sincerely regretted that he 
must admit that a great many proprietors did not 
reside on their estates ; but he would ask, was 
there ever a measure so eminently calculated to 
produ^v' absenteeism as that, seeing that it went 
to deprive the landlord of almost all motive for 
taking an interest in his estate ? The landlord would 
then have ne^'ther power nor incentive to discharge 
those duties so necessary for his own and his tenant’s 
welfare. He believed the effect of the fourth clause 
would to offer a premium on bad husbandry, 
and a direct inducement to the tenant to reduce 
the value of his farm. He would have a direct 
interest in bringing down to the lowest possible 
amount the value of his land by bad farming, ex- 
liausting crops, andTOher kinds of deterioration, for 
that would result in a reduction of rent; and he 
(Lord Naas) believed that nothing would so soon 
reduce Ireland to the condition of a perfect desert 
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ttie operation of a clause like that. In the lOtb 
Clause a most extraordinary enactment was to be 
found, which was nothing more nor less than a 
so-called '^equitable violation of all past contracts. 
That clause, after reciting the necessity for a re- 
adjustment of rent in consequence of lands having 
been let under a sj^stem of protective duties, pro- 
vided that tenants under lease made previous to the 
Eepeal of tlie Corn Laws, since 1815, might serve 
notice of surrender on the ground of their rent 
being too higli, and claim compensation for im- 
provements by arbitration, or the settlement of rent 
by arbitration. lie contended that the effect of 
such a provision as that would be to smash every 
lease and contract, in respect to land, in Ireland, 
made subsequent to 1815. Such a wild revolution 
in the riglits of property was hardly ever attempt- 
ed. The 14th Clause gave the tenant, in fact, the 
power of getting rid of his arrears ; so that the tenant 
who, through misfortune, or poverty, or neglect, 
would get into arrears, would have nothing to do 
but to call in arbitrators to decide how much of 
tlie arrears should be remitted — in short, to release 
liiin .from all his liabilities. The last clause was the 
most sensible in the Bill — for in no other country 
would there be found men daring or wild enough 
to propose such a law — it provided that the Bill 
should only extend to Ireland. He would now make 
a few remarks on the general question. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale called \)n him to repeat the 
assertion he (Lord Naas) had made at Coleraine. 
He believed he had said nothing to-day that he 
had not said there. He did say at Coleraine there 
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was a necessity for a law which would give a tenant 
compensation for tJie improvements he had made. 
He said so still. He said also that "the question 
was under the consideration of the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, and the Government, and the 
Bills providing for it were in a forward state of 
preparation. But lie said — speaking in the presence 
of hundreds of persons affected by the question of ’ 
tenant-riglit — that he uttc^dy disapproved of the Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman tl^o Member for Rochdale: 
the! he considered its details were both impolitic 
and unjust; and that he should feel it to be his 
duty to oppose it in the House of commons. It 
was rather difficult to reason with Gentlemen who 
came down to that House and proposed measures 
for enabling the tenantry of Ireland to forego all 
(heir engagements, and release them from all their 
liabilities. But those Gentlemen thought of no class 
but tlu-mselves, no interests but them own ; there 
was a class in Ireland, the most numerous as well 
ns the poorest and most miserable, on whom the 
whole brunt of the famine had fallen, and who, he 
believed, were as much entitled to a fair share in 
tlie produce of the land as either the landlord or 
the ton. ; the class who lived by manual labour the 
alone are entirely forgotten in this Bill. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite took care enough of the tenant; 
he is to be j)rotected and cherished ; the landlord 
is to be sacrified fon his benefit; his property is 
to bo valued by the^enant himself ; but they never 
proposed that a labourer should have a valuation 
of his day’s hire, or that those upon whose ex- 
ertions, and upon whose strong arms, the prospe- 
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rity of botli landlord and tenant depended, should 
have the slightest participation in the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred by this Bill. It was entirely 
a measure for the benefit of one class, and its ut- 
ter selfishness was apparent throughout. He had 
no fear that such a Bill would ever be sanctioned 
t>y the House ; but ho did dread the continuation 
in Ireland of an agitation wliich held out to the 
tenant-farmers hopes so chimerical that they could 
never bo realised. He dreaded an agitation which 
taught the tenant to look on the landlord as his 
natural enemy, and to depend on a mere Act of 
Parliament for that protection and assistance which 
could alone spring from the cultivation of good 
feelings and matual intercourse. Ho believed the 
agitation carried on by the Tenant League had had 
a material effect in lowering tlio price of land in 
the country. Capitalists would not invest money 
in iiropcrty which was to be subjected to such rude 
and violent attacks. lie would, in conclusion, ask 
lion. Geiitlcmeii who had cliaige of tJiis Bill to 
pause before they continued the unfortunate course 
they were now pursuing, by pretending to support 
a Bill whose objects are unjust, whose details are 
impracticable — a Bill which held out hopes and 
expectations that could never be realised — a Bill 
which ho believed to bo as vain a chimera as ever 
excited the feelings of a credulous and an excitable 
people. f 
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PfOUSE OF COMMONS 16th June 1853. 

[ In Juno 1853, several serious charges impeaching the veracity 
and derogatory to the personal honor of Mr. Keogh were 
brought in Parliament b;, » the Marquiss of Meath. Earl 
Oerby then out of power, asserted that Mr. Keogh^s appoint- 
. lent to the office of Solicitor General for Ireland was a 
most unfortunate thing. Earl Eglington considered it the 
least reputable which had been made l>y the Government. 
Ill his defence Mr. Keogh on the 16th June, 1853 stated 
that the charges were all unfounded and that he had 
actual been offiei'ed an office under Lord Derby^s ad- 
ininistration by Lord Naas, then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The following speech was delivered by His Lordship 
in vindication the part he took in the matter. Lord 
.fohn baissel in the course of the debate, stated that the 
ultramontane speeches made by Mr. Keogh in Ireland 
were such as to render his appointment under Government 
disreputable, that thi statcnient made hy his yiohle friend j 
Lord Naas was at once stralyhtforivay'd, truthful and clear 
and that the other Mi-. Keogh’s statement ) remained 
to bo cleared up. On the following night at the recoin- 
nioudn' a of Lord Derby the Marquess of Westmeath 
withdrew his Motion.] 

L ord NAAS : sir, I rise under ou'cumstances 
of a very extraordinary nature, to claim the 
attention of the Hous^not for an hour and ten mi- 
nutes, as the lion, and learned Gentleman (Mr. Keogh) 
has done, but rather for a very much shorter space of 
time, and for the purpose of making a statement 
which shall be as unornamented with the tropes and 

9 
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figures of rhetoric, as it will bo undistinguished by 
those eloquent and lofty tones which graced the 
address of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; for my 
address will convey nothing beyond a simple state- 
ment of the truth — and as such, and such alone, 
I bespeak for it your attention. Sir, I have listen- 
ed for the last hour and five minutes to a betrayal 
of private confidence — I have listened to a betrayal 
of private conversations — to a distortion of words 
employed in moments of confidential intercourse, 
to a degree I hope never again to listen. Sir, 
under these circumstances, I do not think it is in- 
cumbent upon me, or necessary for me, to follo^v 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through all his wan- 
derings — through all those unimportant details which 
he has laid before the House, or the deductions 
which he has drawn from them. Mine will be but 
a simple statement, and that statement I will make, 
undeterred by the eloquence, undismayed by the 
throats of the hon. and learned Gentleman, But 
my statement will be materially different from that 
which the House lias just heard. And I think, when 
I have concluded, I shall bo able to call upon the 
House to declare with whom is the verdict. I am 
comparatively unused to debate, and practically I 
own I am unable to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman through the variety of topics which he 
has introduced ; but at the same time I declare that, 
with regard to all the fact^ , of the case, my me- 
mory is perfectly clear — my recollection quite ac- 
curate. And, first, I will refer to the terms on 
which I lived during the early part of the present 
and the whole of the last Parliament with the hon. 
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and learned G-entleman the Member for Athlone. 
We certainly came into Parliament together, and 
together also we took our seats upon the Opposi- 
tion benches of this House. Again, there was a 
common bond between us ; the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was a Member of the Carlton Club, to 
which also I belonged; and although we differed 
upon many essential points, yet, from the earliest 
date of our Parliamentni;y career, a very friendly 
feeling existed between us. I well recollect that upon 
many occasions during those years I had constant 
communications with him upon many matters both 
in this House and out of it. Therefore, Sir, when 
I come to the facts which I shall bring under 
5'our notice, it is not be wondered at that I should 
have felt justified in communicating freely — unre- 
servedly-— with the hon. and learned Gentleman- 
little thinking that eighteen months after, in revenge 
tor an attack made upon him in another place 
not on account of any satement of mine, but one 
made elsewhere, and which I do not believe the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will ho able to over- 
throw, though he has already authorised its denial 
—I do not believe he will ho able to deny that 
statomen any more than ho will be ..ble to con- 
the statement which he has made here this 
a ernoon. Sir, a little before the formation of the 
late Administration I was in constant communica- 
tion with the hon. a#i learned Gentleman upon the 
subject of a Motion which I then felt it my duty 
to bring forward in this House. My communica- 
tions with the hon. and learned Gentleman were 
Irequent before that occasion— he caUed often at my 
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house and I saw him often in other places. That 
Motion to which I allude had reference to the conduct 
of the noble Earl, the then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The lion, and learned Gentleman was fully 
conversant with all facts of the case, and he told 
me that he intended to take jiart in the debate 
that would come off, and that he expected to speak 
in favour of my Eesolutions. When the debate took 
place, however, I believe, for reasons not connect- 
ed with the lion, and learned Gentleman, but be- 
cause he had been professionally engaged in tlie 
case, he found it -was not competent for him to 
take part in it. Ho will admit, however, that he 
told me his intention originally was to have done 
go. Well, the very day after that Motion was made 
and defeated, the Government was overthrown — my 
Motion having been made upon a Thursday, and 
the division against the Government on the Motion 
of the noble Lord opposite (Viscount Palmerston) 
took place upon the Friday, On the Saturday or 
Monday following, Lord Derby accepted from Her 
Majesty the task of forming a Ministry. Shortly 
afterwards — though I cannot positively name the 
yot I think it was a Tuesday — an intimation 
was made to me that very probably I should be 
offered office in case, or rather contingent upon the 
probability of my being re-elected. Sir, on that 
occasion I think it was no breach of confidence 
— indeed I think I might %ith every safety refer 
to a Member of an oj)posite party, to my politi- 
cal opponents, to inquire whether it was likely that 
my re-election would be opposed. I had, between 
the Tuesday and the Thursday, several oommunioa- 
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tions with tho hon. and loarnod Gontleinan upon 
this matter ; and I trust— and I tliink the House 
will admit — that in those communications there was 
nothing that any man could reproach himself with. 
I cannot understand the allusions which the hon. 
and. [earned Member has made to his character, and 
to tlio attacks made upon him. by the Dubb’n press 
in connexion with this matter. I own, indeed, that 
T was astonished that tlio part which the lion, and 
learned Gentleman took upon that occasion should 
have exposed him to such extraordinary malignant 
attacks; and 1 will add that, in reference to my 
election, I was . met in a very friendly mode and 
with a very friendly feeling by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; and I do believo that, acting under the 
influence of a friendly feeling, he did exert himself, 
without in the least degree compromising Ids own 
opinions, to prevent my re-election being contested. 
Well, (hose communications were going on on the 
day to which the hon. and learned Gentleman ha.s 
alluded, and I liad the interview with him to wiiicli 
he has referred. ITow, it is quite true I deed seek 
tlie hon. and learned Gentleman somewhat in the 
manner ^vhich lui describes ; but really the fact is, 
I wani» .1 to s^ioak to him about son 3 important 
matters, the most important of which, however, was 
my own election. [ Laughter. ] Am I, Sir, to un- 
derstand from that laughter, that any hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite disbjiioves what I am stating? If 
there be any sucli, lot him or they stand up in 
their place and say so, and I shall be prepared 
to meet them. I should have said, that I do not 
in the least deny what the hen. and learned Mem- 
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ber has said about my seeking him at the Reform 
Club, or writing to him at his private residence. 
The day on which the interview took place was 
Thursday. The hon. and learned Gentleman came 
into my room — and I do not in the least degree 
moan to deny that I was not able to find him 
before, and therefore I had written a note to his 
private residence asking him to see me — that was 
on Thursday. Well, upon that occasion we dis- 
cussed certain different topics of various interest, and 
among them was the subject of my election. And 
I distinctly asked the hon, and learned Gentleman 
— and the House will bear in mind that upon this 
question the whole matter under discussion hinges 
—and I think that when the House hears it, coupling 
the question and answer together, it will come to 
the conclusion that never was a more serious charge 
uttered upon such trumpery and insufficient grounds. 
And I will afterwards toll the House why I put 
the question which I asked of the hon* and learn- 
ed Gentleman, never thinking that it would after- 
wards be turned against me as an engine to damage 
my character. Well, I asked him this simple question 
— ‘‘If office had been offered to you under the 
new Government, would you or your friends have 
accepted it?’^ That question, Sir, I fully admit 
I did ask. It may have been an imprudent ques- 
tion — perhaps it was ; it may have been an impro- 
per one — perhaps it was; bxri I may safely affirm 
it was not capable of being used for the object to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has converted 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman’s answer I 
very distinctly recollect. His answer was this : — 
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‘'Are you asking me now seriously, or are you 
not Y I think, after all that has occurred — after the 
part I and my friends have taken in the overthrow 
of the late Government — that some such an offer 
might have been made.” After that, Sir, we pro- 
ceedod to discuss the various topics connected with 
the prospects of parties at tho moment ; and in the 
course of our conversation tho hon. and learned Gen- 
tl^an asked me a quesf ion which I thought rather 
a peculiar one. He asked me, “whether any per- 
son in authority had authorised me to put to him 
tho question which I had put to him?^^ That 
question he asked me. I said — as you have asked 
me that question, I can tell you that Major Beres- 
ford*knew of my intention to ask it. [“Hear, 
hoarj”] Now, Gentlemen Opposite seem to think 
that here they have a most notable discovery ; but 
]et them wait a little, and when I describe the in- 
terview I had had with the . houi Member for North 
Essex, perhaps they will find that their sneers were 
i’ather a little precipitate. That answer I made to 
the lion, and learned Gentleman, because I was 
bound in honour to tell him the whole truth ; and 
the reason of my putting the qnestion I did to 
him wu. L)ecause I had a communication a few hours 
previously with the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Essex (Major Beresford. ) Walking in St. 
James’s s-square I met the right hon. Gentleman; 
of course I stopped hipi, and asked, him “ What was 
the news ? ” I said, “ I wonder what position the 
Irish party are likely to take towards the Government.” 
He answered, “I do not know and then said, 
“I am on friendly and intimate terms with the hon. 
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and learned Gentlman ( Mr. Keogh, ) and I will 
have no hesitation in putting the question to him ; 
and indeed, I will ask the question, as I have intended 
to do, as a matter of information for myself, whether 
they would be willing to accept office if they were 
nominated to it.” The right hon. Gentleman then 
informed me that the Government had no unfriendly 
feeling whatever towards that party. Now, Sir, 
that is the reason, when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked me the question, that I felt bound 
to say the rig] it hon. Gentleman (Major Beresford) 
knew I was going to ask the question ; but I do 
declare that the right hon. Gentleman never author- 
ised me to make any offiir whatever. He never 
authorised mo to ask the question ■which I did — 
for 1 felt that I myself was bound to put the ques- 
tion — but he did authorise me to make the state- 
ment in reference to tlie friendly feeling of the 
Government towards the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and his party. At the same time, it is right 
that the House should know, tliat, having the great- 
est objection to making what are called ‘'authorised 
communications,’' I did not deliver the message in 
question to the hon. and learned Member. And, 
^Sir, in further proof of the statement I have made, 
T can safely say 1 never did, until the day before 
yesterday, mention flic result of my interview with 
hon. and learned Gentleman to any living man. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman left my 
room on that occasion, I own the impression left on 
my mind was an impression, strengthened by subse- 
quent conversation, that no offer of office was likely 
to be made to the hon. and learned Gentleman ; while. 
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to do him justice, I on my part believed, that if such 
an offer had been made, it would have been refused. 
Well, let us go baek a little to circumstances 
— let 1110 call attention to the date at which this al- 
leoed offer was made. This alleged offer of office 
Avas made upon the Thursday, and that was the 
very day on which tlie Government offices were 
declared to be filled up. Yes, on that very morn- 
ing tlie authorised list of the new administration 
appeared in the Times newspaper ; and, therefore, 
it is quite impossible, looking to facts, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman can pretend to say, that, 
by any legitimate construction of my language, an 
offer of office Avas ever intended to be made tc* 
him. I fully admit that taking the Avords by them- 
selves, unaccompanied by the statement Avhich I have 
made — and which I declare upon my honour to be 
perfectly true — that there is a considerable probabi- 
lity for the inference which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman lias drawn from it. But I can safely 
say that I put the question that day to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman — and I have a distinct re- 
collection of the circumstance — as a mere matter 
of friendly conversation, and not AV'ith any view of 
dravdij^ the hon. and learned Genth man into any 
admission b}" which I could bind him at any future 
time. I asked the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
questions, simply for my own Satisfaction, what were 
his feelings in regqpi to the non-offer of office to 
him or any member of his party ; and I think, 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman recollected the 
afterbirth of the conversation, he must admit that 
it took completely this turn — namely, as to Avhat 
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course the lion, and learned Gentleman and his 
party, and the general parties of the House, were 
likely to take in reference to the new Govern- 
ment ? That, Sir, is the statement which I have to 
make concerning the interview which I had with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. And when I assure 
the House again and again that I never did men- 
tion the subject of this interview to any member 
of the Government, or, indeed, to any person what- 
soever, I think I can lay my hand upon my heart 
and ask the House to believe that every word I 
have said is true. Sir, a letter has been produced, 
which, I own, has filled me with considerable 
astonishment, stating that I said in a railway train, 
going from this to Dublin, that I had made an 
offer of office to tlie hon. and learned Gentleman 
and his friends. Sir, it is perfectly impossible that 
I could have made that statement, and I cannot 
believe that I ever did so. I cannot suppose that 
the hon. Gentleman who wrote that letter would will- 
ingly make any assertion which lie thought was not 
true; but I say the hon. Gentleman is under a great 
mistake ; for will the House believe that I would 
mention the subject to an hon. Member in a rail- 
way carriage — a political opponent, too — which I 
had never mentioned to any other person what- 
ever? What could have been my object in making 
such a statement to* Mr. 0‘Flaherty, so totally at 
variance with the truth? l^^now content myself 
with saying that I never did make the statement 
referred to. I have now, Sir, told my story of 
those private interviews. Perhaps, viewed through 
the light of Parliamentary tactics, where everything 
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that is done by a public man is supposed to be 
done with e, motive, there may be some Q-entle- 
men who will not credit my disavowal of such an 
intention. In this matter, however, I feel nothing 
whatever to reproach myself with. I communicated 
freely and frankly with Ihe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man under the circumstances I have now related ; 
and when I was asked the question, upon which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman lays so much stress, 
I answered that question candidly. Now, therefore, 
when it is sought by that answer to implicate me 
and other distinguished individuals in charges which 
have not the slightest foundation, I think that such 
a course is calculated to convey a low idea of what 
some persons entertain of the honour of public and 
private men. dir, I freely admit the great talent and 
eloquence of the hon. and learned Gentleman. I 
admit that the hon. and learned Gentleman is able 
with ail the plausibility of an experienced lawyer to 
get up 0, case against me, as if he were getting up a 
ease against a prisoner at the bar. But I believe 
that the ingenuity Lo has shown on the present oc- 
casion, however great, will not avail him in eflPecting 
the ()bje(>t which ho has in view. I believe that the 
author} t j which I hav^e adduced in si ^pport of my 
defence, and the pledge of my honour and my word 
to the truth of every word I have said, will be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the public and this House that I have 
spoken according to tl:^ exact facts of the case. But, Sir, 
I must say I freely aclmit that I may have committed 
an error in the course I had taken ; but I maintain 
that that error was not one of principle, but one of 
judgment. It was an error of judgment, because I 
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believed that in those conversations I was freely and 
frankly communicating with a gentleman, who, though 
a political opponent, was, as I then believed, a 
friend. Sir, I regret to say that in this House, Par- 
liamentary warfare seems to be degenerating into 
recriminatory and personal attacks; and that it is 
deemed by some hon. Members an object sufficient 
for statesmen to endeavour to attack and damage 
the character of a political opponent. Such, Sir, will 
never lie my course — it never was my course ; and, 
in spite of the x^ausible statements of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, T trust that it is a course which 
the House generally will not indulge. I sit down, 
Sir, reiterating my belief that 1 have not on the 
occasions referred to, nor o]} any other occasion, 
done anything that was in the least degree deroga- 
tory to that cliaraeter which the huinblest of us must 
be desirous to vindicate and upliold — the character 
of an English gentleman. 



LORD LIEUTENANT, IRELAND. 

HOUSE OF COMMOUg, 2f.TO June 1858. 

I Od Uio :25th Maroli 1S58, Mr. itoebuck moved the following 
? jsoliitiou “That in the opinion of the House, the office 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ought to be abolished 
and the ohiei' of Secrettsry of State for Ireland to be at 
once (U’cated. ’’ It v. as asserted that the office of the 
Lord Lient(Diaut was iniscldvivous to Ireland under three 
aspects ; fu'st a.s regards its expenses ; secondly as regards ; 
social inllucncc and thirdly with respect to political in- 
daenc» . Lord Nntis in the following speech o}>posed the 
Motion, stating th.at such a change was every way unde- 
sircaoio and if carried out, would prove ruinous to the best 
interests of the Irish people. In conclusion the House 
divided. Ayes 110 : Noes 243 ; Majority against the 
Motion 157. ] 

I OIil) NAAS said bo should endeavour to show 
^ to the House that the object which the Hon- 
and lei :ed Member lor Bheffield bad in view tvas 
not so easy of altainmeiit as ho appeared to imagine 
and that tljere were many difficulties attending the 
consideration of this question, tfhich, as it appeared, 
had not presented j|iemsclves to his mind. He 
himself should support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Armagh, upon the ground that it would 
be unadvisablo to effect so great a change in the 
Government of Ireland without being quite certain 

10 
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that the system of Grovernment and mode of ad- 
ministration to 1)0 substituted, would bo sufficient for 
the purpose, and would effect a decided improyement. 
Although the lion, and learned Gentleman had 
remarked upon certain inconveniences and anomalies, 
which arose from the present system, yet he had 
failed to show that the mode of Government of 
Ireland, which he proposed to substitute, would 
remove those inconveniences or get rid of those 
anomalies. In dealing v.itli tliis (picstion, it would 
be as well to dismiss from consideration tlic financial 
part of it, for wether the cost were £‘‘20,000 or £o0,000, 
lie vv^as sure the House of commons would never be- 
grudge the amount, if it was thought to bo necessary 
for tlie proper adniinistratir n of Irisli Government. 
He should also dismiss from his consideration the 
BUQ'm'siion wliicli liad been made, that the abolition of 
the office of Lord Lieutenant would injuriously affect 
the trafl(‘, iho eommeree, and the interests of Dublin. 
Those interests, no doubt, were deserving of consi- 
deration ; but if it could bo diown that a prc.poscd 
change Asoidd ho for the adTantngo of Ireland 
generally, and the country fit largo, the interests 
of a particular clo,ss oiyght not to he oJlowod to provont 
it. The objections which lie saw to the present Motion 
arose from difficulties connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Government of Ireland, the importance 
of which the lion, and learned gentleman by no moans 
appeared to have approeiat(^b It would bo well 
for the House to consider tlio system of Government 
whieli now existed in Ireland. It was all very well 
to say how Ix.meficial it would be, both for this 
country and for Ireland, if there existed a perfect 
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similarity between tbo two, in respect to laws, insti- 
tutions, and the system of administering the Go- 
vernment; bat there were considerations which ren- 
dered such a consummation extremely difficult. The 
administration of the Government of Ireland, , as 
compared with that of England, was essentially dif- 
ferent, for wliile local self-government was the per- 
vading spirit of administration here, that of Ireland 
might be said to be an eminently central system. 
The intinence of the Government, as administered 
in Ireland, pervaded all the departments of the 
State, and prevailed through all its ramifications. It 
would rec|airo considerable discretion, ability, and 
care, to do away at once with a system which had 
obtained so long in Ireland, and had, upon the whole, 
■vvnrked advanlngeously. Though that was not the 
{iroper piaco to do so, it might be curious to trace 
th(' history of the mode of government in Ireland, 
and to s'uow how a ccntial system always prevail- 
ed — how, after the Conquest, NorTiian instituticwis 
were engrafted upon those of Celtic clanship and 
ehioKainry, instead being, as in England, engrafted 
on the Saxon system which was eminently self- 
governing ; then, how" for many years. English influ- 
ence au' interests were maintained by tlio military 
prowess of the Knights of the Pale — how rebellion 
and lorfeiture.s continued that system for many 
generations — how the penal laws continued it — and 
lastly, how it came be that the only problem 
to be .solved in Ireland was_, not how to govern 
Ireland, but bow to govern the dominant class 
that governed the rest of the population. When 
the wholo of the Irish people were admitted to 
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equal rights and privileges, it was found necessary 
to adapt the system of government to the altered 
state of things. But still the system was, and 
continued now to be, a central system. He miglit 
be ’ permitted to remind the House what the 
mode of government was, which had been estab- 
lished since the beginning of this century, how it 
differs from that persued in England, and how 
the office of Lord Lieutenant was a ^^art and 
parcel of the whole system. In 1827, by an Act 
of the 7th and 8th of George IV., courts of petty 
sessions, to the number of GOO, were romodellod, 
and the effect of this remodelling was to bring 
them more under the control of the Government. 
Then, in 1836, stipendiary magistrates, of whom 
there were now 71, wore appointed throughout the 
country. Those magistrates w^cre in constant com- 
munication with, and received their orders from 
the Government, and administered their functions 
under the immediate supervision of the central 
power. Again, the constabulary was a force which 
in its organization was altogether peculiar to Ire- 
land. The first regular police force in Ireland was 
established in 1814, but the constabulary, as it 
now existed, was organized, in 1836. It is now 
wholly paid for and controlled by the State, and 
is commanded and regulated by an Inspector 
General. This important functionary has an office 
in Dublin Castle ; he is in | daily communication 
with the the executive Government, and is obliged 
to consult on all occasions and matters of impor- 
tance with the Chief or Under Secretary. That 
constabulary force had been embodied for upwards 
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of twenty years, and he believed its existence had 
been an Tinmixed blessing to the country. Again, 
there were the Assistant Barristers, who performed 
the duties of the Chairman of Q/uarter Sessions iu 
this country, and were directly appointed by the 
G-ovoriiinent, and ac>ed in communication with 
them. There was also the Poor Law system, of 
the Board of which both Chief and Under Secre- 
taries were members. Again, public prosecutions 
are conducted almost ciiliroly under the direction 
of tlie Crown. Those facts showed how the in- 
fluence of the Government of Ireland pervaded 
every doparnient of the State, and ran through 
all its ramifications, and how difficult it would be 
to alter the existing system'. Of that central sys- 
tem the Lord Lieutenant was the mainspring and 
head, a:id his duties Avere neither light nor few. 
Ho had in reality most important functions to 
perform, requiring the exercise of as much ability, 
privlence, and care as those which devolved on 
any member of tlie Executive Government of this 
oOLiJiUy. lie was regularly consulted in all the 
important matters of administration in the depart- 
ments which ho (Lord Naas) had enumerated ; 
and hr * relieved that no man who had been at 
any time connected with the Government of Ire- 
land Avould deny that the influoncG of the Lord 
Lieutenant was perceptible in the whole of the 
government of that ^ountry. He was responsible 
to the country and Parliament for the preservation 
of the public peace, and large powers were gived 
to him for that purpose. This was a duty fraught 
with anxiety. The noble Lord who recently presided 
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over tlie government in Ireland with bo much 
ability, could testify how much firmness, prudence, 
and consideration was required to put an end to 
the miserable state of things which existed at Belfast 
last year. Again, when a general election occurred 
in England it was usual to remove from the places 
of election to a distance tlie troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood. In Ireland the custom was 
exactly the reverse. At the last general election 
more than 20,000 armed men were put in motion 
in that way by the Government, and the Lord 
Lieutenant was responsible for tlie proper discharge 
of so delicate and difficult duly. The Lord 
Lieutenant had also to discharge duties similar to 
those performed by the Home Secretary in Eng- 
land, On him devolved the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy; many matters wf a minor nature 
were eotinually brought under his notice, and an 
alteration could liardly take place in a gaol, or a 
convict be discharged, a prisonei' bo removed, or a 
lunatic pro\uded for — [A /affr/k ] — without his direc- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen niiglit laugh, but still what 
he stated were facts. He did not mean to say that 
the Lord Lieutenant was obliged to look into every 
individual case, but he did so Avhenever any difficulty 
arose or anything unusual oceurrecl. He (Ijord Naas) 
thought he had said enough to show that the duties 
daily devolving on the Lord Lieutenant were im- 
portant, that they required preat ability and ex- 
perience, and frequently demanded the exercise of 
the nicest judgment. There were three modes in 
which it had been from time to time proposed to 
substitute a ditfcrent form of Government in Ireland 
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from the present. The first of these was, that the 
office of Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary should 
he abolished, and that the whole Government of 
Ireland should devolve upon the Homo Secretary, 
with an additional under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, That was not the proposal of 
the lion, and learned Member for Sheffield, but it 
was one that had been repeatedly brought forward 
and urged upon the House by those who support- 
ed the principle of what’ lie might call ^ultra— cen- 
tralization. Now, he thought it quite impossible 
til at any one man, however great his talents and 
experience at the Homo Office, could bo charged 
with the performance of such duties as the go- 
v’(‘rnment of Ireland necessarily demanded. He be- 
liiwed that the business of the Home Office was 
quite sufficient to occupy the attention of the 
ablest man, and he was sure that if the scheme 
was adopted, it would be found impossible to 
transact in a satisfactory manner the affairs of 
-Ireland. Her interests Avould inevitably be left to 
the rare of a subordinate or irresponsible officer. 
Tiio second scheme, which was in some degree 
that of the hon, and learned Gentleman, was that 
the off] of Lord Lieutenant should merge into 
tliat of Secretary of Shite, with all the depart- 
ments of his office in London, where considta- 
iions could take place between the Irish Minister 
and Irish represen ta^ves; and it was alleged that 
the former, being a^Member of the Cabinet, would 
he in a jiosition to advance Irish interests more 
powerfully with his colleagues. He was far from 
saying that it would be impossible to carry out 
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this plan, or that it was one which miglit not be 
attended with many advandages, but it was one 
that could not fail to cause much inconvenience. 
The personal intercourse between the heads of 
Departments and private individuals that took 
place at the Castle of Dublin on questions of 
the utmost importance to Ireland were of great 
advantage in pormoting the interests of that 
country; and though it might be said that the 
principal inconvenience caused by tliis scheme would 
be the two or three days that would elapse be- 
fore communications could pass between Dublin 
and London, yet those personal interviews would 
be rendered almost impossible, and the same 
facilities that now existed for considering im- 
portant questions would no longer exist. lie 
did not say the objections to the scheme were 
insurmountable, but still they were such as ought 
to receive the most anxious consideration of the 
House. The third scheme proposed was to dis- 
pense with the office of Lord Lieutenant ; to ap- 
point a Secretary of State with the municipal part 
of his office in Dublin, to be worked by an tin- 
der Secretary during the Session of Parliament, 
that all regal state and splendour should be giv- 
en up except when there were visits of the So- 
vereign, but that the Secretary should reside in 
Ireland during the recess. This plan, he need 
hardly say, would neccssardy require much cor- 
respondence, as the Secretary of State would be 
separated from his offices, and great difficulty and 
confusion in the transaction of business would be 
the ^conseipience. These different schemes were 
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all open to very aorious objections, and he thonglit 
they ouglit to be well considered by the House be- 
fore an alteration so important as that now pro- 
posed was adopted, in bringing forward this Mo- 
tion tlie hon. and learned Member liad failed to 
to prove that there were any great evils in tlie 
Grovornment of Ireland which demanded such a 
change. No one would deny that Ireland had 
improved witijin the J ten years in a most 
extraoadinary menner. Indeed, the progress she 
ln;d made was little sliort of miraculous, and he 
believed that the Government of tlio country had 
liad sojne thing to do with that improvemnt. He 
should bo sorry to attribute to human laws or ins- 
titutions these good gifts wliich rrovidenco liad 
vouchsafed to his country; but, at all events, it 
was quite clear that no jiernicious or blighting in- 
fluence had been exercised on the part of the Go- 
vernmc'ut that retarded or interfered with the great 
improvements that had taken place. So far from 
that, the Government of Ireland had gone with the 
times ; the ofhcials intrusted with the management 
of lier al fairs had done all in their power to promote 
lier interests ; and ho believed the improvement of 
the co wdry had been on tlie whole advanced by 
the judicious measures taker, and the deep interest 
in her welfare manifested by those wlio had held 
the office of Lord Lieutenant. It had been said 
the Castle of Dubli|p was a seat of intrigue. As 
far as he had been able to investigate the matter, 
he did not believe there was any solid foundation 
for the stories told of political intrigue. There may 
have been intrigues formed in the Castle, but are 
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there none in Downing Street ? And he did not 
believe tliat the class is more numerous in Ireland 
than hero in Downing Street. The noble Lord, ihe 
Member for London, in his speech in introducing 
a measure for the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy 
in 1850, said the existence of the office londod to 
keep up party spirit — that the most illustrious men 
w^ere unable to conquer the faction by which they 
were opposed, that the illustrious Wellesley was 
insulted, that the gallant Anglesey was called Alge- 
rine Anglesey, that Lord Haddington was called a 
partisan, and that the gentleman of Ireland refused 
to attend Lord Normanby’s Court. Notliing of the 
kind has occurred of late years. He was sure tlie 
noble Lord who lately hold the office of Lord 
Lieutenant, would bear him out in saying that 
during the vliole time he was in Ireland he had 
been received with the greatest kindness, respect, 
and hospitality by men of tlie most opposite opi- 
nions, and lie miglit confidently say the same thing 
with regard to the noble Lord who now held that 
office. If they looked at the list of noblemen and 
gentlemen who attended his first levee, they would 
find it made up of persons belonging to all sects 
and shades of politics. Tliere was a strong feel- 
ing in Ireland that the Castle was neutral ground 
— a place where all parties might meet and enjoy 
each other’s society; but though ho stated those 
opinions, he was far from \|^shing to conceal his 
belief that a party was growing up in Ireland in 
favour of the change proposed l)y the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Public opinion in Ireland was 
gaining strength. It is more moderately, and 
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therefore more forciblj' expreSRed, than it used to 
bo, and the Irish people now paid less attention 
to party politics and more to practical questions. 
This question was, among others, much discussed 
in Ireland, and lie thought it might safely be left 
in the hands of the Irish people, but whether the 
poopio of Ireland were in favour of this change 
or noi, of one thing he was certain, that it would 
never be forced upon them by the votes of English 
Members in that Houso.^ If anything would render 
th( consideration of this matter distasteful to the 
feelings of tlic Irish nation, it would be an impression 
oil their niiiids that tlieir opinions and desires were 
not siifheiently consulted on so important a question, 
lie trusted, therefore, that the House would not 
give ear to the Motion proposed by the lion, and 
learned ^lember for SlictField, and would not force 
n].on {111 niiwilling peojJe a change in the adrninis- 
hsition oi tlieir tiifai^^s which it was possible they 
mig^i ai no distant day themselves demand. 



CUE EELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 6th July 1863- 

[ In May 1803, Mr. Leddell, MumHer for Northumburland 
moved for the papers slicwin^^ the attitude assumed by 
tlie Bi'itish authorities at CJiiiia iu the Eebellion which 
then convulsed that count ry from one end to the other 
and which aimed to overthrow the established Government 
of that country. In the following speech delivered on 
the 0th of July 1803 Tau’d Kaas showed that tlie ‘^policy 
of active iiiterferenco in t'hiiiesc a0ai]-s ” which had 
sn].)])Jaijted the old }a*!icy of Neutrality in Her Majesty's 
Ooveniincnt was injurious to Ihitish i.'derests and strongly 
urged that no sucli Ibitish interference ought to be per- 
jnitted except so fiir as Avas indispensable for the defence 
of llritisli ])ropcrty and Settlement. Aji animated dis- 
cussion cjisued iu whicJ) Lord Falinerstpn who thougli 
disagreed with Lord Naas in his coisure on Her Majesty’s 
(Government, com})]iincnted the speech as being very able 
and elaboiatc. ] 

L OEI) NAAS : Sir, tlie somewhat unexpected 
manner in which llic discussion on the ]\Io- 
tion of my lion. Friend f ho Member for Nortlminher- 
land* ( Mr. Liddell ) terminated on a recent occasion, 
induces me to think I am taking no unusual coui’se 
in endeavouring again io direct the attention 
of the House to the impork^nt question of China, 
and io elicit from the GovornniCnt some explanation 
on the subject of our relations with that great 
empire. I am the more encouraged to do so because 
I believe that of late years those relations have 
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entered upon a totally novel pliaso. It is evident 
that the policy which we have adopted since the 
peace in our dealings with China, has been abandoned, 
and that we are now rapidly entering on an entirely 
new state of things. It will be needless to do more 
than remind the House how the empire of China 
differs from every other country in tlio habitable 
world. For ages that empire has been ruled by 
what is little sliort of a pure and absoluto despotism. 
But slavery has never existed in any sliapo within 
its bounds, and tlio authority of tho Central Govern- 
ment has ii Dver been upheld by a largo standing 
army. The pU' Aic service in China is also of a peculiar 
kind. For centuries, almost for ages, oonipetitivo 
examination is the principal mode by wliich ad- 
mittance to Aiat service is gained. Education 
and merit are supposed to be the only means by 
which a man can rise in China. No ari^'ocracy — 
scarcely anything in the shape of a middle class 
exists in the country. It is extraordinarj^, that 
in, an empire so governed, there is to bo found among 
the ])oo}do a smalle" amount of patriotism than is 
to bo found among tho nativ^es of any oilier country 
in the wnrld. Iiidood, among tho Chinese there 
is a sii’i lar absonoe of love of country, or pride 
of race; and little ‘‘religious sentiment, or 
reverence for sacred things, is to bo found amongst 
them. Forcible resistance to authority has alwa^^s 
been the only means by which grievances are 
redressed and vrrong^ remedied. The right and 
practice of rebellion appears to have existed as 
far hack as the earliest days of tho Chinese Empire. 
The right of rebellion has always been recognised by 
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their great writers ; and it must be owned that 
the people have been very consistent in reducing 
the doctrine to practice from time to time. Dr. 
Legge, in his remarkable book on Chinese classics, 
shows clearly the opinion of the great philosophers 
on this point ; and these principles, though enun- 
ciated 3,000 years ago, I recommend to the attention 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, as they might have 
well been written by an English Whig of 1688. 
Dr. Legge says : — 

“The Government which OonfucioiiB tanght was a des- 
potism, hilt of a modified character, lie allowed no jus 
dlvinum independent of personal virtue and a benevolent 
rule. He says—* Heaven, protecting the infciior people, has 
constituted for them rulers and teachiu’s, who should be able 
to be assisting to God, extending favour and producing tran- 
quillity throughout all parts of the Empire. The immaent 
the ruler ceases to be a minister of God for good, and does 
not administer a government that is beiiehcial io the people, 
he forfeits the title by which lie hold.s (lie throne, and perse- 
verance in oppression will surely lead to his overthrow.^ • 

“ Mencius inculcates this principle with a frequencey and 
boldness which are remarkable. It was one of the tilings about 
which Confucius did not much like to write— still he held it. 
It is conspicuous in the last chapters of The Great Learning, and 
its tendency has been to check the violence of oppression, and 
maintain the self-respect of the people all along tlie course 
of Chinese history. ” 

It is a curious thing, that though rebellions 
have been numerous, no particular dynasty in 
China has ever been overthrown without several 
years of armed resistance against its authority. 
Coups (Vet at are almost unknown in that country. 
As far back as 1279 the Soung dynasty was over- 
thrown after nineteen years of insurrection. It 
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took sixteen years to oyertlirow tlie Mongol dynasty ; 
and the Sing dynasty, wHoli now rules the empire, 
was not established till after twenty-eight or thirty 
years of rebellion against that which preceded it. 
The empire of China is now passing through one 
of those unfortunate crises ; and I do not incorreatly 
describe the state of the country Ijy saying that 
ci\dl war rages almost from one end of it to the 
other. Apart from the Taeping rebellion, which 
has now existed for thirteoA or fourteen years, there 
are constant disturbances in the districts bordering 
on the Canton provinces, whore the rival factions 
of the Hakkis and P antis still maintain their ancient 
feuds ; in the western provinces the armies of 
the Emperor are vainly endeavouring to make 
head against disturbances there ; until lately they 
were defending Ilang-ohow on the Yang.tzeKiang, 
which was menaced by a body of rebels entirely 
distinct from the Taepings ; and at Tien-tsin our 
Consul has, in tlio spring of this year, been severely 
wounded in repelling an attack on the town by a 
t3ody of rebels und^r the general name of the 
Nion Fei. It was not impossible that that body 
of rebels might menace even the capital itself. In 
the far orth, near the now treaty port of New 
Chiang, the foreign residents, as we hear from Mr. 
Consul Meadows, have lately been in fear of destruc- 
tion by another distinct body of rebels. Indeed, 
the whole empire, containing a population of 
300,000,000 or 400,(m0,000, is convulsed from end 
to end. The moyement, however, with which, we 
have more particularly to deal, is the Taeping move- 
ment. Without pretending to give anything like 
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ft Mstory of it, I will only say that it commenced 
in 1849 or 1850 — that it is one of the most extraor- 
dinary movements that have taken place in any 
country — that at first small in its beginning, and 
commenced by a lew insignificant individuals, it 
coon acquired such importance, and such numbers 
gathered round the standard of the chief, Hung 
6u Tsuen, that Nankin, the ancient capital of the 
Empire fell into his hands, and a sort of Govern- 
ment was established there ; that the rebels then 
moved northward until they almost menaced the 
safety of the capital, and that they then, without 
apparent cause, retired pretty much in the same 
way as they advanced, their principal object being 
plunder. It is, however, necessary for a moment 
to consider what were the causes of the Taeping 
movement. I am afraid, that any, person who has- 
devoted attention to the affairs of China during the 
last twelve or fourteen years, must form the opi- 
nion that the constant interference of England, and 
her hostility to the Imperial authorities have con- 
tributed greatly to the disorganization of the coun- 
try. Those who have considered the subject tho- 
roughly, agree in assigning the movement to three 
causes — British hostility towards the Government, 
the opium question, and the circumstance that for 
the last three reigns China has been ruled by prin- 
ces of weak character and little influence. By a 
series of acts of hostility j which I will not now 
enter upon, but which has lasted for years, we have 
weakened the Government and made it contempt- 
ible in the eyes of the people. In Mr. Mea- 
dows’s book is to be found the following curious mo- 
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morial from a Manohou , general, -vmtten soon after 
the outbreak of the rebellion: — 

# 

‘‘ The troops do not attend to orders, regard retreat on 
the eve of battle as an old custom, and the abandonment 

of places they should hold as an ordinary affair 

The iiumbei' of robbers and criminal associations in Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si is very great, and they assemble with- 
out the least hesitation to create disturbances : all which 
arises from the circumstances of the army at the time the 
barbarian affairs were being transacted. Formerly they fear- 
ed the troops as tigers ; of late they look on them as 
shec]). 

Again, there is no doubt that our constant attempts 
to force the opium trade upon the Government of 
China have had a very serious effect, and have 
been the ever fruitful source of disquietude and 
violence. Monsignor Chauveau, a Catholic mission- 
ary in Yunan, relates an instance — one in many — 
by whi^h opium may be traced as one of the causes 
of the rebellion in the year 1850 or 1851. Six hun- 
<ired opium dealers of the province of Kwang-si, tra- 
velling from Yunan to Canton, being short of sup- 
plies, forcibly borrowed or took money and provi- 
sions from two brothers of the name of Isohang. 
These rq^n had no alternative but to comply with 
their demands. When the opium traders left, these 
two brothers, who were men of influence and posi- 
tion, were arrested, flung into prison and severely 
punished by the Mapdarins. This act of gross in- 
justice so incensed jpe people that they joined the 
insurrection in great numbers. I might quote many 
examples to show how much we have to answer for 
in being the cause of the present state of anarchy 
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in tlie empire, but I should not feel justified in 
troubling the House at any length upon past events 
in China. I wish rather to deal with the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. But the House will recol- 
lect what has been the attitude of England to- 
wards China during the last twenty-five years. Al- 
most ever since the East India Company’s mono- 
poly was done away with, and since the Chinese 
Q-ovemment had determined forcibly to resist the 
introduction of opium, till within the last two 
years, our attitude has been one of continued and 
almost incessant hostility. We have had two, I 
may almost say four, groat wars. Our position 
has always been one of antagonism to the Chinese 
authorities. I might describe it as one of armed 
commerce. The noble Lord at tli'^ head of the Go- 
vernment repeatedly told the House that we were 
not at war with China, at the very time that we were 
burning the suburbs of Canton and bombarding the 
forts ; and at last our relations with that country 
had got into such an anomalous position, that we 
were actually at one time, in the south and on the 
east coast, supporting the authority of the Chines© 
Viceroy in Canton, collecting a portion of the Im- 
perial revenue at Shanghai and defending it against 
the rebels, transmitting I suppose a portion of that 
revenue to Pekin ; while in the North we were 
bombarding the Taku forts, seizing the capital, and 
burning the Emperor’s palac§. Now, peace being 
made, we are hound to find policy for the new 
state of things, and that is the question to which 
I particularly ask the attention of the House. A 
great rebellion exists in China ; two parties are 
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striving for the mastory. I hare little sympathy 
for one or the other ; least of all am I an advocate of 
the Taeping movement. At first considerable sym- 
pathy was manifested for it, as there was a belief 
that their religion was closely allied to Christia- 
nity. Furllier inquiries, however, showed}*that though 
with the aid of some European books procured 
in Canton, they miglit have manufactured a spuri- 
ous sort of Cliristian'ty, yet their religion was a 
sheer imposture, and tI\o* assumption of divine at- 
tributes and of direct communications from the De- 
ity, was so disgusting to those Christians who at 
first had dealings with tliom, that it is now allowed 
that no sympathy can bo felt for them on religi- 
ous grounds. Nor have they shown any capacity 
ibr creating eitlior a dynasty or a Government. 
They have been in possession of a large portion of 
the country for fifteen years, including Nankin and 
other great cities, but nowhere have they suo- 
ooeded in establishing anything like an organized 
form of Gov('rnmeut. But this contemptible posi- 
tion which, after all, the Taeping leaders hold, 
makes the cas(^ as against tho Imporialists still strong- 
er ; for notwithstanding the weakness, the dis- 
organiza^i m, and incapacity of the rebels, tho Im- 
perial troops havG been continually worsted in the 
field and with all tiio military, financial and po- 
litical resources of the empire at their command, 
they have never been able to make head against 
tho Taepings, or tojbestoro peace and order in a 
single province. Such being the state of affairs as 
between the rival parties, at the Treaty of Pekin, 
a policy of neutrality was laid down and acted on for 
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a considerable time. I am anxious that there should 
be no mistake as to the declaration Inade at that 
time. That treaty was concluded in October 1860, 
and Sir Frederick Bruce, in making arrangements 
for the protection of the treaty ports, distinctly 
laid it doVh tliat the British were to be entirely 
neutral as between the Tappings and tbe Chinese 
Government. Earl Russell writes to Mr. Bruce on 
July 24, 1861, as follows : — 

** I have caused the Admiralty to be informed, in rej>ly 
that I am of opinion that Vice Admiral Hope’s measures 
should be approved, and I have now to instruct you to endea- 
vour to make arrangements to secure the neutrality of all 
the treaty ports against the rebels. 

“ The Government of Pekin will, probably, make no diffi- 
culty in abstaining from u.sing the treaty ports as bases of 
operations against the rebels, provided the rebels on their 
side refrain from attacking those ports ; and it may be hoped 
that the rebels will see that it is not for their interest to run 
the risk of collisions with foreign nations whose trade is pro- 
tected by treaties. 

You will understand, however, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not wish force to be used against the rebels in any 
case except for the actual protection of the lives and property 
of British snbjects. 

I am, &C-, 

( Signed ) ‘‘ J. Russell. ” 

Again, on August 8, 1861, Earl Russell writes to 
Mr. Bruce : — / 

“Her Majesty’s Government desire to maintain, as they 
have done hitherto, neutrality bef ween the two contending 
parties in China. If British subjects are taken prisoners by 
either party, you should do your utmost to save them from 
torture or capital punishment ; but otherwise you should 
abstain from all interference in the civil war.” 
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On February 1, 1862, Mr. Bruce writes to consul 

The policy to be observed and the language to be used 
to the insurgent Chiefs is this : — ^We have no cause of quarrel 
with the Taepings arising out of their insurrection against the 
Imperial Government, nor do we pretend to dictate to the 
Chinese people who is to rule over them ; on the other hand, 
any Power that claims that Empire is bound by all the obli- 
gations of the treaties China has entered into with foreign 
nations/^ • 

The noble Lord in his place in this House was 
equally explicit in the declaration of his wish for the 
maintenance of neutrality. On the 12th of March 
1861. Earl Russell laid down this principle in the 
following words : — 

I told Mr. Bruce that Her Majesty’s Government entirely 
approved of his conduct ; that we did not wish to interfere 
between L!io Imperial Government and the rebels ; that we 
meant to be entirely neutral ; but that we would not remain 
neutral wlieii the towns where the English and foreign 
merchants were established were attacked by foreign forces. 

With regal’d t<. our policy, the only course we can 

take is that of perfect neturality ; at the same time not 
allowing the towns where our merchants are congregated to 
be dcEtro^ f d.” [ S Hansard, clxi. 1858. ] 

I shall now proceed to show how little by little, 
step by step, the policy of neutrality has been aban* 
doned, and that we are now interfering in every 
possible way in the^nternal affairs of China. The 
first step taken in ^is direction was at Shanghai, 
the principal of the treaty ports, where an attempt 
was made to carry out what was called the thirty- 
mUe radius. Admiral Hope early in 1861 went up 
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tlie country to the Taepings, entered into commn- 
cation witi; the chiefs at Nakin, and succeeded in 
obtaining from them an assurance that tlioj would 
respect the port and environs of Shanghai for one year. 
The Taepings kept their word ; but towards the 
close of 1861; when the term of compact was nearly 
ended, there were evidences that they intended 
to advance upon Shanghai, and steps were taken 
in consequence to defend the town. Instead, however, 
of defending the settlement itself, which was ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of British pro- 
perty, it was very unfortunately determined to 
seize and hold all the country for thirty miles round. 
Military operations began at the end of April 1862, 
when a force comprised of British and French 
troops, some drilled Chinese, and Imperial ^^braves^’ 
marched out from Shanghai, and took two large 
towns in the neighbourhood. They then went 
across the river, witli the intention of seizince the 
right bank of the Woosung river, and occupying 
the peninsula, and took two more towns almost 
immediately. Whilst besieging another town, how- 
ever, General Stavely, in command of these forces 
heard that the Imperialists, who had been left in 
charge of the towns first taken, had been routed 
and destroyed, and that the rebels were niarch- 
ing upon Shanghai. It therefore became necessary 
to withdraw his troops ; the towns he had taken 
were re-occupied by the rebels, and there was an 
end for the time to the thifly-mile radius. The ■ 
first operation, therefore, \fas a failure. Towards the 
end of the year, however, the British Forces re- 
captured those towns — and no attempt has been 
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made by the rebels to re-take them. But these 
operations involved the whole district in very se- 
rious troubles and misery. The position of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants was anything but enviable. 
The rebels, when they took the towns near 
Shanghai killed a great number of men. They or- 
dered those that were left to let their hair grow 
to show they were rebels. When the English took 
the towns, they handed thorn over to the Impe- 
rialists, who beheaded many of these unfortunate 
creatures because they had long hair, and ordered 
the residue to shave. A few days afterwards the 
Imperial troops wore withdrawn, the rebels came 
in again, and killed some more of those how had 
in the interim shaved their heads. The atrocities 
and carnage that take place in this civil war are 
horrible 1 j contemplate. On the score of cruelty one 
side is as bad as the other ; there is nothing to 
choose between them. It is alleged that the- ce- 
hels have laid waste the country for thirty miles 
round Shanghai. Great atrocities are, no doubt, 
committed on both sides, but I deny that the coun- 
try has been devastated. The despatches speak of 
tho troops as marching through highly-cultivated 
cornfields, with men at work in them, and there 
is reason to believe that the atrocities of the Tae- 
pings are very much confined to the towns which 
they seize. Tho result of these operations is, that 
though Shanghai is pfe. are responsible for the 
defence of a large frontier which may be at any 
time attacked. I will now advert to what has hap- 
pened at Ningpo, which illustrates, in an instruc- 
tive manner, how gradually we are being led into 
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interference in Chinese afifairs. Ningpo is a veiy 
large city, with upwards of a quarter of a milli- 
on of inliahitants. At the latter end of 1861 it 
was in the possession of the Imperialists, but was 
seriously menaced by the rebels. English officers 
gave the Chinese authorities every advice and as- 
sistance by lending them guns, and instructing 
them how to fortify the city against the enemy, 
at the same time assuring the Mandarins that they 
would not interfere personally in tho struggle. 
The rebels, however, attackel tlio city, and drove 
out the Imperial troops in a few hou’^s ; the En- 
glish gunboats did not interfere, and tbo rebels 
took possession of Ningpo, which they held for 
five mouths. Matters went on quietly during that 
occupation. I cannot say that the rebels wore suc- 
cessful in attracting a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants back to tho <aty, or to restore trade ; but it 
is •quite evident that friendly relations existed be- 
tween the English antlionties and tho rebels, com- 
munications passed and ropassed, and onr Consul 
had no reason to complain of any breach of faith 
on the part of the Taeping chiefs. Almost imme- 
diately after the rebels took possession of the city, 
Consul Harvey thought it a favourahlo moment to 
arrange tho question of what was called tho fo- 
reign settlement, and this is a good instaneo how 
matters of this kind are settled in China. Ningpo 
was situated at the confluence of two considerable 
rivers, and a piece of ground^hearly surrounded by 
the two rivers was mucli coveted by tho Consuls as 
being admirably adapted for purposes both of 
trade and ^ d.efence. Accordingly, they endeavoured 
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to obtain tho cession of that piece of ground. The 
American, French, and English Consuls and tho 
captain of Her Majesty’s gunboat Scoui met one 
day and passed a resolution that this large piece 
of ground, almost as big as that upon which the 
city itself stood, should form the foreign settle- 
ment, and be devoted to the purposes of these 
foreign nations. The whole transaction is thus described 
by Consul Harvey in a letter to Mr. Bruoe— 

“ Ningpo, January 14, 1862. 

“Sir,— I have the honour to inclose herewith, for your 
Excellency’s information and approval, copy of a Minute of 
a Conference held yesterday, at the United States Consulate 
at this port, for the purpose of defining the limits within 
which will in future be comprised the Foreign Settlement " 
at Ningpo. 

“ Since this port was opened to foreign trade in 1843, 
no definite * concession ’ or ‘ grant ’ has ever been obtained 
from the local authorities, in accordance with treaty stipu- 
lations ; and as this want had long been felt by the in- 
creasing mercantile community here, but more particularly 
and pressingly so since the capture of this city by the in- 
.- rirgents, the present appeared to me a very favourable op- 
portunity for coming uO a clear understanding upon th^ 
point. The inclosed Minute is a brief declaration and state'- 
ment of the agreement so determined upon by the three 
Treaty in regard to this important clause of our 

respective treaties. 

“ I transmit also herein a rough f ’cetch of the site and its 
boundaries ; and I trust the steps taken on this occasion will 
meet with your Excellency’s favourable approval, and that 
your Excellency will be pleased to obtain for them the sanction 
and confirmation of His ^ghness the Prince of Kung.” 

At that time the city of Ningpo and the country 
around were in tho possession of the Taeping 
chiefs. They did not make much objection, the Oon- 
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Buls took possession, and some commodious resi- 
dences were built on tbe land in question. 

Things went on in that way for some months, 
when one day in April, on the firing of a salute 
in honour of the arrival of one of the Taeping 
chiefs, some bullets struck the Ringdove gunboat. 
Some idle persons, also, wandering upon the walls, 
fired a few shots, which went near the boats. These 
were the only acts complained of by the Bri- 
tish authorities, and they were amply apologized 
for by the Taeping chiefs. Captain Dew, of the 
Encounter, was sent down by Sir J ames Hope to 
obtain reparation and apology, and any one who 
reads the instructions of Sir J ames Hope will find 
there was nothing in them whieli authorized Cap- 
tain Dew to make any attack upon the city. 
However, he demanded that a certain battery 
should be destroyed. The answer to the remons- 
trance made by Captain Dew was so satisfactory 
that on the 27th of April 1862 lie wrote to the 
Taeping chiefs to inform them that he would not 
insist upon the demolition of the battery, but only 
fhat the guns opposite the settlement and ships 
should be removed. The battery to which lie referr- 
ed was in a peculiar position. It w^as erected at 
the confluence of the two rivers, in order to de- 
fend the town from any attack that might be made 
by the Imperial forces. What Captain Dew there- 
fore required was an ample apology, the removal 
of the guns from the batteryik^ opposite the settle- 
ment and ships, and that means should be taken 
to prevent any body going on the walls opposite 
to the ships. With reference to the first point Cap- 
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tain Dew said he was perfectly satisfied ; and with 
respect to the two other points General Hwang 
wrote to soy, that though the guns were for the 
protection of the fort yet, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and to manifest the desire of the Tae- 
pings for a lasting amity, the port-holes for the 
guns ])earing on the settlement should be stopped 
up, and no one should be allowed to go upon the 
walls except the workmen who might be required 
to make repairs. In fact, ’everything demanded by 
Captain Dew was granted, the port -holes were 
bricked up, and the letter concluded in this way — 
We arc desirous of remaining on good terms with 
you, and this is our reason for this distinct state- 
ment. ’’ After the receipt of that letter Gaptain 
Dew paid a visit to a large Imperial force, which 
was being collected for the purpose of tak ing 
Ningpo, and was rather curiously constituted. The 
Imperial Government, having but a small naval 
force at their command, made a convention with 
0 notorious pirate of the name of Apak for the em- 
ployment in the Imperial service of himself and 
junks, which' for a number of years had 
been engaged in piracy. Well, a few days be- 
fore the tack onlSiingpo was made Captain Dew 
went down the river and commimicatea with the 
Imperial Chiefs and thoir piratical ally. There 
\\as every reason to believe that Captain Dew was 
cognizant of what they were going to do, and the 
siege of Ningpo ha^his perfect approval ; but it 
appeared ratlier a curious thing«tha4 a British captain 
should enter into communication with one whom, 
m the pursuit of his well-known calling if he 
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caught outside the bar at Shanghai, he would have 
felt bound to hang. This allied band of Imperi- 
alists and pirates advanced to the attack of Ning- 
po on the 10th May. Captain Dew and several 
gunboats were then in the river, moored in a line 
opposite the town, in such a manner that they 
were exactly in the line of fire of an attacking force. 
Shortly before the attack be worte to the Taeping 
chiefs thus — 

We now inform you that we maintain a perfect neutrality ; 
but if you fire the guns or muskets from the battery or walls 
opposite the settlement on the advancing Imperialists, thereby 
endangering the lives of our men and people in the foreign 
eettlemeut, we shall then feel it our duty to return the fire 
and bombard the city.^' 

So that having received an ample apology, Cap- 
tain Dew gave up the three pouxts, and then told 
the Taepings, that if they defended themselves, he 
would join in the attack and bombard the town ! 
The junks having advanced between the gunboats 
and the town, some shots were fired, whether 
from a Taeping battery or an Imperial junk is very 
doubtful ; and then, without further provocation, 
at ten o^clook Captain Dew opened fire, the Im- 
perialist fleet taking but little part in the at- 
tack. Captain Dew bombarded the town till 
two o’clock, then went to dinner ; at three o’clock he 
landed his men, drove out the rebels, and in 
the evening handed over the city of Nankin as 
a present to the Imperial Tdl^ tae and his piratical 
allies. That stor^ showed how British officers con- 
duct affairs in China. There were friendly oom- 
munioations and professions of neutrality up to the 
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last moment ; and when the rebels, who had 
given thorn no provocation, attempted to defend 
themselves, their town Wcas bombarded for four 
hours, after which they were driven out, and the 
city harded over to the Imperialists. But the poli- 
cy of pretended neutrality and real interference 
culminated in an attack whieli was made by Cap- 
tain Dow and the French contingent upon the 
town of Shou-hing in February of this year. After 
the taking of Ningpo ( 'Uptain Dew remained in the 
cit V for some time, and a certain portion of Ward^a 
force and the French contingent were occupied in 
garrisoning tlio place. No attempt was made to 
establish the thirty miles radius in this place. But 
in February last Captain Dew and a largo 
number of b )ats accompanied a force of about 
500 men to tlie attack of a walK'^d town situated 
110 mib'.s from Ningpo. He took with him some 
liowitz rs lent by deneral Btavely, and he was ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Tinling, an officer of the 
Entminter. The force was called the French con- 
tingent, and ^.as a very curious one. It was com- 
manded by a French officer, who was called a Gen- 
eral, but I cannot make out wbetlier he was ori- 
ginalh ♦ military man ; I believe be was a clerk 
in the French civil service. TJie first night 
spent by the force in plundering an Imperialist 
village — it must have been Imperialist, because it 
was only fifteen miles from Ningpo. Phe next day 
they advanced up J^canal to the attack of Sliou- 
hing. Captain Dew accompanied the expedition, 
ho said, in the character of a spectator, but really 
to advise the commander. There can be no doubt 
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that he took an active part in the operations. A 
breach having been made, the French contingent 
tvere ordered to the assault, but they were igno- 
miniously driven back, the French commander was 
killed, and Lieutenant Tinling so badly wounded 
in the neck that he died the next day. It is im- 
possible for Captain Low to say that he was not 
in actual command of this force, for, in a letter 
in answer to a vote of thanks from some merchants 
at Ningpo, Captain Lew glorified himself consi- 
derably on having performed these exploits with 
General Stavely’s honoured howitzers, as he 
calls them. With regard to Lieutenant Tinling, 
he thought justice had not been done to a gallant 
officer. It had been over and over again said that 
he was there only as an amateur, ond that he mot 
with his death at a time when he was not within 
the line of his duty. lie was there, however, by 
the orders of liis captain, lie had accompanied him 
in this dangerous expedition ; and whilst assisting 
in working the guns lie was shot in the neck. I 
think tliat that young officer died as much in the 
discharge of his duty as if he had been on board 
of his own ship ; and that his friends in this coun- 
try who d<36ply deplore his loss have a good right 
to complain that his death had not been sj)Qken 
of in a proper manner when the subject was referr- 
ed to the other night by the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty. I 

I have now shown how at^^hanghai and Ning- 
po the policy of neutrality has been totally aban- 
doned, and active interference by land and sea has 
been taken , in this wretched civil war. I will now 
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refer to two institutions which have grown up in 
China, and which are , becoming to all intents and 
purposes thoroughly British. The first of these is 
the Foreign Inspectorate of Customs, the other 
the Anglo Chinese Contingent. I will take the 
description of the former from Mr. Lay's own 
words. That gentleman, who is Imperial Inspector 
General of Customs, in answer to a communication 
from Earl Eussell, states that the Foreign Ins- 
nectorate of Customs was iui.roducod into Shanghai 
in 1S54 ; that the Chinese authorities were then 
too weak to levy the duties ; and that in conse- 
quence the American, the British, and the French 
Consuls met together at the British consul's house, 
and there nominated three persons to collect and 
take charge of the Imperial customs. This was a 
curious nomination. Ultimately, the Chinese Go- 
vernment placed the entire control of the customs 
in Mr. i jay's hands, so that in 1856 that gentle- 
man became the head of the Chinese customs board. 
Tlie per.sonncl of the establishment is somewhat 
rema] kable. The system is established at eight ports. 
The personnel of the establisment is constituted 
thus — 

Shayigkai — Mr. TT, Tudor Davies (English) late Chief 
Magistrate at Hong-Kong, absent on uck leave, whose place 
is supplied by Mr. G. H. Fitzroy, late AUache to Lord 
Elgin. 

Ningpo. — M. Giguel (French), late Interpreter Canton 
Commissioners. ^ 

Foo-chow.—M. Meriteus (French), late Interpreter to 
Baron Gros. 

Amoy, — Mr. Ward (American), late Secretary to the 
United States Legation. 
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“ Saivtow, Mr. Wilzer (Oerman, ) late Mercantile assis- 

tant» 

Canton. — Mr. Glover ( American ), late United States Vice 
Consul at Shanghai. 

“ Chin-hiang. — Mr. Leonard ( English ), late Mercantile 
Assistant in the firm of Dent and Company. 

Tien-tsin. — Mr. Klecszkowski (French), Major on half- 
pay. 

“ Mr. Hart, who was an Interpreter in the Consular Service, 
acts during Mr. Lay’s ahseiice as Inspector General.” 

Therefore, at eiglit ports thero are — ‘One English 
Inspector General, two English, three French, two 
American, and one Gorman, chief officers. Those 
gentlemen levy an enormous amount of revenue. The 
customs duty at Shanghai alone is supposed to 
amount to £,/O00,0r0 a year. And taking all the 
eight ports together it is reasonahle to suppose that 
they collect something like <£4,000,000 of revenue 
every year. Those gentlemen, however, practically 
speaking, are wholly irresponsible to any person or 
power whatever. It is true that their nomination was 
sanctioned by the Chinese Gvwernment, but they wero 
not certainly appointed originally by them. In fact, 
the representatives of Foreign Powers really appoint- 
ed them, and they continue their services under the 
direction of Mr.Lay, who still retains his character as 
a British subject, and has been somewhat recently em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s service in accompanying 
Lord Elgin to Pekin in the capr^city of Secretary of 
Legation. Now the imporfflfeit question arises — 
Whose subjects are these men ? Suppose that Mr. 
Lay or any of his subordinates got into trouble 
with the Chinese authorities^ and was presented with 
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a silver cord, which is the fashionable mode of dis- 
posing of high authorities in that country, should 
we interfere and treat him as a British subject ? I 
apprehend that Sir Frederick Bruce would im- 
mediately interfere in his behalf, and claim to protect 
him as a British subject. The other foreign repre- 
sentatives would doubtless do the same by their 
own fellow-countrymen. In truth, the system a- 
mounts to this, that a great portion of the Imperial 
revenue is collected and 'expended by foreigners 
under the control of an Englishman lately in the 
diplomatic service of his own country. In addition 
to the revenue collected at the ports I have named 
under this system, the mandarins collect a little 
revenue of their own. Constant . complaints are 
made by merchants that they have to pay, besides 
the customs duties levied by the foreign inspectors, 
other charges which are demanded by local Chinese 
officials, for the payment of foreign contingents 
and the maintenance of local establishments. Under 
those circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
bhould bo constant collisions between the Chinese 
authorities and the foreign and consular officers. I 
do not say a word against Mr. Lay. On the country, 
I beiiev hat no more pure or worthy public servant 
exists. But I believe that he has undertaken duties 
which were beyond the power of any individual, and 
that the greatest difficulty will arise from the ano- 
malous position in w^hich he is placed ; indeed, these 
difficulties have alre^y commenced. The Shanghai 
Shipping List of April 2, 1863 contains an account 
of a fatal collision between the Chinese authorities 
and the foreign officials, arising out of a system of 
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squeezing, ” which was generally practised in 
China on all occasions and by all classes. The 
article I refer to mentions that such collisions are 
almost of daily occurrence. There was a consider- 
able force at Ningpo under Imperial authority ; 
the Inspectors of Customs had also a number of 
armed men under their authority ; the French 
contingent was 1,500, and the Anglo-Chinese Con- 
tingent was 1,000 men. So that there were stationed 
in that single town four different authorities inde- 
pendent of each other, and each having large armed 
forces at its disposal. The occurrence to which I 
allude is thus described by a local paper. — 

‘‘At Ningpo, we Jeam, that a few days ago a very serious 
disturbance occurred between some Europeans (custom-house 
officers ) and Chinese officials. It appenrs that a system of 
squeezing had long been carried on by the custom house 
boatmen ; but meeting with a stout resistance, blows were 
resoHed to, and a general melee ensued. The authorities 
succeeded in capturing the boatmen, and taking them prisoners 
into tlie ciyy. The Tide surveyor, Mr. Newberry, stationed 
at Chiuhai, immediately on gaining information as to the 
wliereabonf.s of his Chinese boatmen, mustered all the Euro- 
peans that he possibly could, proceeded to the prisons where 
they were incarcerated, and demanded that his men should 
be instantly liberated. The mandarin in chorge, becoming 
alarmed at the threatening appearance of so many foreign 
faces who surrounded him, unlocked the door of tlie prison, 
and Mr. Newberry rushed forward, where lie found the 
objects of his search in irons. These lie speedily released, 
but on their retium to the entrance he discovered that the 
door was locked upm him. ThrJts and the firing of his 
revolver inside the prison brought the other Europeans to 
the rescue, vrho succeeded in knocking down the door, and 
liberated the boatmen. It is supposed that several other 
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prisoners eflfected their escape* One young man, a son of 
a Chinese merchant, was shot, and died shortly afterwards. 

The case has been investigated by the proper autho- 
rities, but the result has not yet transpired.” — ( 2nd April 
1863 .) 

Lately, however, the forces at the disposal of 
the foreign inspectorate have received an important 
augmentation. Mr. Lay and Captain Sherard Osborn 
a most distinguished officer, who knows China well, 
came to this country last nutmnn to organize an 
armed European naval force. These gentlemen 
undertook this mission with the sanction of Sir 
Frederick Bruce, but he could not discover that 
they brouglit with them a single scrap of paper 
giving them the authority of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for those proceedings. At first Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to issue licences enabling a 
certain number of British officers to take service in 
the new ffiroo; but it was felt, on reflection, that that 
course would be very inconvenient. At the end of 
August an Order in Council was issued repealing the 
piuvisioiis of the Foreign Enlistment Act, and autho- 
rizing C^aptain Sherard Osborn and Mr. Lay to enlist 
troops for the service of the Chinese Empire, and to 
fit out ar ’ arm ships of war. The mode in which 
the funds lor the force were obtained is described 
in a note in a Chinoso newspaper, which, I 
believe, is authentic. A fleet of armed steamers has 
been purchased in England, to be placed under the 
command of Captain |^herard Osborn. The money 
remitted to England to meet the cost of these vessels 
has been drawn by the Emperor from his customs 
revenue under foreign inspection. The totaj sum so 
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remitted has been 650,000 taels. Of this sum Canton 
supplied 250,000 taels. Shanghai 200,000 taels, 
Amoy 50,000 taels. No more money being ready, the 
balance of 150,000 taels was raised by loan on the 
Foo-chow customs reyenue ; the loan was in the 
form of scrip receivable in payment of import or ex- 
port duties a year hence, interest it from 8 to 10 
per cent per annum, The scrip was rapidly taken 
up by foreign merchants ; they preferred such a 
mode of paying their duties, as it would save 
them trouble and expense. These gentlemen had 
therefore a considerable sum of money placed at 
their disposal — I should say about £200,000. Three 
gunboats were purchased from the English Govern- 
ment, and three other vessels were ordered to be 
built in private yards in England. The stores, guns, 
and other equipments were furnished from our ar- 
senals. A code of laws was drawn up for the regu- 
lation of the force, a new scale of pay and rations 
was fixed, pensions and compensation for wounds 
were settled, a special book of signals was arran- 
ged, and last, not least, a new flag, green with 
yellow stripes, wholly diflerent from either the 
British or the Imperial flag, was improvised under 
which these troops were to fight — in the service, not 
of the Emperor, but of Mr. Lay and the Anglo- 
Chinese inspectorate. It is rather difiicult to ascer- 
tain the precise object of the force, as the Govern- 
ment do not seem to have any very defined notions 
on the subject. Mr. Lay, ILi his official applica- 
tion for permission to enlist men in England, him- 
self said it was to be employed in reestablishing 
the Imperial authority on the Tang-tze-Kiang, and 
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commeroial security on the inner waters, and in 
suppressing piracy on the open sea. The latter 
undertaking might, however, be dismissed from view, 
as any ship of war might destroy a pirate at sea 
if she could catch him. Mr. Hammond, writing to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty to ask the approval 
of the First Lord, used a very remarkable phrase. 
He said that Her Majesty’s Q-overnment approved 
of the establishment of a Ruropean naval force in 
order to restore order throughout the Chinese Em- 
pire. Now, the House will see that the order to 
restore order in the empire of China is rather ^a 
large order. As the force number only 400 men, 
while the population of China number about 
400,000,000 each man of the expedition was expected 
to restore order to a million of men. The Secre- 


tary to the Admiralty accepted the statement of 
the Foreign Office, and replied in the same re- 
markable phrase, that he saw no objection to the 
scheme. ^ Now, I wish to point out to the House 
wfjat will, in all probability, be the first exploit 
of the new force. In any attempt to restore order 
on the banks of the Yangtze-Kiang, they must 
begin with the capture of Nankin. As iho House 
knows, Nankin is a city of enormous size — ^the so- 
cond in the Empire. Since 1834 it has been in 
the hands of the Taepings, the Imperialists never 
kavmg made any serious effort to dislodge them 
The prospect of the English taking Nankin, and 
driving the Taepings out of it and into rich silk 
and tea districts adjoining, is regarded by a num- 
ber of eminent authorities with just apprehension 
as the most unfortunate thing that ca/lappen to 

13 
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our trade. That I am justified in assuming that 
this is one of the points against which the newly- 
raised force will be directed, will be seen from the 
following passage in a despatch written by Earl 
Russell on the 7 th of July 1862, after Captain 
Osborn’s expedition had been decided on : — a des- 
patch in which he throws the old neutrality policy 
overboard altogether, and adopts in full the prin- 
ciple of interference which has been acted upon, by 
all the British officials in China. 

“The rational course for us to pursue is, to defend our 
otrn trade, to protect the treaty ports, and to encourage the 
Chinese Government to arm a sufficient force of Artillery, 
Infantry, aud Cavalry, to overcome the rebels, and reduce 
them to subjection. 

“You will arrange for the stay of the troops at Shanghai so 
long as that settlement is menaced by the rebels. 

“Ningpo ought to be recovered by the Imperialists and, 
when they have force sufficient for the purpose, they should 
undertake vigorous operations against Nankin. 

“ I am, &c., 

( Signed ) “ Russell. 

“ Foreign Office, July *7, 1862.^^ 

Sir Frederick Bruce, however, a year before, on 
the 16th of January 1861, said he did not see that 
the fall of Nankin would dissolve the bands which 
desolated the country, and gave this warning in these 
words — 

“Should the capture of NanM ^ merely drive the rebels 
from the positions they ocupy on tne river, and the Imperialists 
be unable to follow them up with vigour and disperse them, 
they would seize other points not assailable by us, <and feeling 
secure from chastisement by our naval force, they would h® 
less amenable to reason. We should be liable at the ports to 
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sudden and unexpected attacks unless we had force sufficient 
stationed at each for its defence.” 

Again, on the ll th of July 1861, Admiral Hope 
wrote — 

“I should consider the capture of Nankin as the most 
impolitic act which could be comitted. There is not the slightest 
ground for the supposition that the loss of that town wonld 
have any material eflect in the suppression of the insurrection, 
or any other, indeed, than that of the removal of the Taeping 
seat of government to some city in the interior out of our reach, 
and the creation of a feeling .of inveterate hostility against 
lis.” 


Even Earl Hassell himself, in September 1861, 
concurred with Admiral Hope in condemning the 
capture of Nankin, which a year later he recom- 
mended so strongly. Consul Meadows states that 
a Tang-tze campaign against the Taepings would 
require a large fleet and a considerable body of 
troops. lie describes the probable course of such a 
campaign in the following words : — 

‘^A few years back the aid of a small British army and naval 
M^piadron, operating along a portion of the Great River, could 
perha])s have enabled the Manchoos to suppress this particular 
Chinese rising against their mle ; but now it would require a 
large fleet of steamers, operating throughout some 1,500 to 2,000 
miles of tl Great River and its larger branches, and some 
20,000 troo}-s, operating in three or four complete small armies 
in different parts of the trace of country mentioned above as 
being more or less in the occupation of Taeping forces, and wliich 
extends about 800 to 900 miles from north to south and, 1000 
to 1,100 from east to west.” 

So what was dafgerous, impolitic, and unwise ' 
last year, is sound and right to-day. Our whole 
line of conduct is changed, and changed without 
any good cause or reason. I have now shown that 
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this foreign inspectorate of Customs, having the 
command of an armed force, and really irrespon- 
sible, is one of the most dangerous institutions which 
has ever been sanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment. Its dangers are well summed up in the follow- 
ing words of an able writer : — 

conclusion ; the dangers arising from the foreign 
inspectorate becoming an armed power with an immediately 
belligerent attitude, and that only now loom darkly in the 
future, are these: — ^The creation of a power in China which, 
though now under the control of an English officer, may pass 
successfully into the hands of Frenchmen and Americans; 
the probable use that may be made of such power to the 
detriment of English interests; the tendency of such a body 
as the foreign inspectorate of customs, when free from 
ordinary checks, towards degeneration and corruption, more 
especially which having a large armed force at their disposal; 
the complications that may arise from the absence of any 
clearly-defined understanding as to the position of foreigners 
in Chinese employ, with regard to extending protection to 
their persons in certain emergencies.” 


I will next give a short history of the Anglo- 
Chinese contingent, a force with which Mr. Lay 
has nothing to do, aud which is quite separate 
from Captain Sherard Osbornes force. In the year 
1860 Colonel Ward, whose origin was rather doubt- 
ful, and whose nationality was also somewhat 
obscure, but who, I believe, was a member of Ge- 
neral Walker’s filibustering expedition, arrived at 
Shanghai ; and being a man(^of courage and capa- 
city, proposed to form a foreign legion, consisting 
of Manilla men, Europeans, negroes, and, indeed, 
any one whom he could catch, for the service of 
the Emperor. There was plenty of material for the 
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formation of such a forco5 for the ports of the !East« 
ern seas swarm with adventurers, filibusters, and 
scoundrels, who being unable to live elsewhere, 
have collected in that part of the world with no 
object but rapine and plunder, and whose doings 
have extended south to some of out own settle* 
meuts, and are about to be brought under the no- 
tice of the House by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Wakefield. Colonel Ward collected 
his regiment, and proco(Miud to drill them ; but the 
Taepings formed a similar force, and on one occasion 
it was found necessary to send a man-of-war to 
Nankin to recover twenty-six British subjects who 
were in the rebel service, and among whom were 
seven seamen of the British navy. The scheme, 
therefore, was given up, and, greatly to Mr. Bruce^s 
satisfaction, as thus expressed in one of his despatches, 
the foreign contingent was disbanded — 

I report with satif fiction that the foreign legion has 
been disbanded. A few days before Captain Dew’s visit 
they advanced to attack Tsing-poo, having been promised 
i fie supj)ort of 9,000 Chinese troops and twenty gunboats ; as 
usual, tlie Chinese did not appear, and the foreigners, after 
losing twenty-three men out of sixty, were forced to I'etire. 
Having been unsuccessful, though from no fault of their own, 
they were tseharged; and I trust this example of the value 
of Chinese co-operation, and of their appreciation of military 
merit, will deter foreigners from joining them. The condition 
of those employed by the Taepings seems to have been little 
better; but as free license was given to plunder, their service 
may be more attractive to jiany of the adventurers who infest 
the cost of China I have. &c. 

“ July 22,1861.” Fbedbrice W.A. Bbucb. 

Colonel Ward then turned his attention to drilling 
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Chinese, and in a few months he raised a considerable 
force, which on different occasions rendered pretty 
good service, although it was almost as often un- 
successful. His little army took part in all the 
military operations which were undertaken to 
clear the thirty mile radius around Shanghai. They 
worked harmoniously with General Stavely and 
in fact were a part of the British force. Unfor- 
tunately, on the 20th of September 1862, Colonel 
Ward was killed in the attack upon a small town, 
and General Burgovine, whose nationality also 
was somewhat doubtful, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the force, which he held till January last, 
when he lost it in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
The General was a man of large promises, which, 
however, he was seldom able to perform, and for some 
months he succeeded in persuading the Chinese 
authorities that he was always on the point of 
moving up the river to attack Nankin. At last a 
day was appointed for his departure, but, according 
to an account written by consul Medhurst to Mr. 
Bruce, the General delayed the march, the lino 
of transports went on accumulating, and 200,000 
taels had been squandered without result. At this 
juncture the pay of General Burgo vine’s forces 
fell into arrear, his men mutinied, and he under- 
took to go to Shanghai to got the money due to them, 
amounting to about £40,000. Thither he proceeded 
with 150 armed men ; but on his arrival one Ta-kee, 
a tea merchant and expect^^it mandarin, whose 
business it was to make thepayment, told him that 
he should have ‘the money when he started for 
Nankin. General Burgoyine, who paid to have 
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been drunk at the time, struck him, his followers 
ransacked the house, and finding in it a large sum 
of money helped themselves. Some of this money, 
it was said, was afterwards paid to the troops. This 
high-handed proceeding incensed the mandarins, 
who determined to dismiss General Burgovine and 
cut off his head. This General took refuge, with 
General Stavely, and afterwards proceeded to Pekin 
to lay his complaint at the foot of the throne ; and 
Captain Holland, an oificer of the Eoyal Marines, 
was appointed to command the force. General 
Burgovine obtained from the Emperor an order 
that he should be allowed to resume his command ; 
but he could not secure obedience to that order at 
Shanghai, and he has now returned to Pekin to en- 
deavour to obtain the command of at least a portion 
of the troops. That terminated the connection of 
the foreign officers with the force, which theq, pass- 
ed ur. lor the command of Captain, or, as he was 
then called, General Holland. He was appointed 
by the British Commander-in-Chief at Shanghai, 
and retained the command until the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, when he marched to attack Tait-shan. Cap- 
tain Holland had with him a force of 2,500 men 
with Tity-two pieces of cannon, including some 
32-pounders belonging to the British army. He 
attacked the town ; but the rebels fought admira- 
bly, and the attack was repulsed. No fewer than 
500 men were killed, and the 32-pounders were 
captured by the re®ils. Captain Holland shortly 
afterwards withdrew from the command ; but about 
the time he retired, an extraordinary occurrence took 
*place at the head-quarteys cf the cgntingent, show- 
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ing how impossible it was to carry on such a sys- 
tem in China without coming into constant colli- 
sion with the native authorities. Four or five men 
had been punished fof the offence of selling their 
arms and ammunition to the rebels. The men un- 
derwent severe punishment, but during the night 
some mandarins, under pretence that the soldiers 
had not been dealt with severely enough, dragged 
them from prison and cut off their heads on the 
parade-ground. Next day, when the men went on 
parade, there was a row ; the men broke from 
their ranks and rushed to the residence of the man- 
darins, with the view of serving them as they had 
served the prisoners the night before. What added 
to their excitement and exasperation was, that a 
boat containing sixteen stand of arms, of precisely 
the same pattern as that supplied to the contin- 
gent,,, had just been seized on the river, and it was 
said to belong to one of the mandarins, who was 
suspected of trading with the rebels. The soldiers 
believed, indeed, not, I fear, without reason, that 
the mandarins had put their comrades to death in 
order that their own treason might not bo dis- 
covered. Nothing further was needed to show the 
utter hopelessness of dealing with these people at 
all. Captain Holland was succeeded by Major 
Gordon, and the notification of the appointment 
in the official papers clearly proved that both were 
appointed by no other person than General Stavely 
the Commander of Her MajesfJ^^s forces in China 
himself. The appointment was thus notified to the 
Chinese public — 
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Head Quarters, Shanghai, 

March 24th, 1863. 

‘‘ The Prince Rung and Sir Frederick Bruce haWng 
approved of the appointment of Major Gordon, Royal 
Engineers, to the command of the Ward force, Major Gordon 
will take over charge from Captain Holland from this date 
By order, ‘^F. Jebb. D. A. A General.^^ 

Major Gordon is one of the most distinguished 
young officers in the British army, having served 
in the Crimea and afterw(?.rds on the Tiiroo-Russian 
Boundary Commission, and -elsewhere, with great 
credit ; and I cannot but regret to see such a 
man’s srrvioes lost to his country and given to a 
barbarous and foreign Power. According to a no- 
tice in the Gazette of last Tuesday, Major Gordon 
is placed on the seconded list, and has, therefore, 
withdrawn from the service of Her Majesty for 
the present. It is quite evident that the contingent 
in China is intended to be a permanent force, or 
the officers accepting appointments in it wonld not 
be prepared to sacrifice their prospects in the Brit- 
ish army. I do not vdsh to say a single v^^rd 
against them. The fault lies with the Government 
at home ; British officers will always hght when 
their doh»g so is sanctioned by their Government, 
and it is xiot part of their duty to inqu*re as to the 
justice of the cause in which they are engaged. I 
cannot think, however, that it is right or proper 
to hold out inducements to British officers to leave 
their own flag. Cap|JJin Osborn will, I apprehend, 
be more highly paid than the British Admiral 
commanding in the China Seas, while Major Gor- 
don will draw nearly as much pay as a General on 
full pay ; and it is currently believed that there 
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are other pecuniary advantages to be gained in this 
service, which it is not necessary to specify. Nor 
can it be said that they are engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of China, and that we have 
nothing to do with the matter. Captain Osborn 
and his men, as well as the Anglo-Chinese contin- 
gent, will be looked upon both by the Imperialists 
and the rebels as servants of Her Majesty, obeying 
the orders of the British Government. Already, 
indeed, Prince Kung has conveyed to Mr. Bruce 
a formal expression of thanks for the valuable aid 
rendered to the Emperor by the British, French, 
and Russian Governments, in most expressive 
words. I wonder it never occurred to those who 
inaugurated this policy, how dangerous was the 
example which they set the Taepings. The latest 
advices show that European officers and men take 
part, on the rebel side, in almost all the miserable 
conflicts between them and the Imperial troops ; 
and although the British Government have endea- 
voured as far as they can to prevent the importa- 
tion of arms into the rebel districts, yet all the 
regulations and proclamations which have been 
issued on the subject have totally failed in preclu- 
ding the rebels from supplying themselves with 
as good arms as are to be found in the hands of 
the Imperialists ; in fact, it is well known that 
Chinese, American, and European merchants are 
engaged in that very lucral^ve trade ; pay and 
plunder is plentiful, and Europeans will soon be 
found in equal numbers in the ranks of both ar- 
mies. I have now, I think, proved that this country 
is interfering in the financial, political and military 
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affairs of China, and that Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Envoy at Pekin, has assumed many of the func- 
tions of Prime Minister of China. It was quite im- 
possible, owing to the policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment, that he could help placing himself in that 
position. But as his new policy becomes developed 
it must weaken, instead of strengthening the Govern- 
ment it is intended to support. Such a system as 
that which we have now adopted in China, of 
doing everything we can fui* the Chinese and receiving 
pay in return, cannot be continued without com- 
promising the independence of the empire. If, 
indeed, China is to be governed on European prin- 
ciples, it must be ruled by Europeans ; but if it 
is to be governed on Chinese principles, it must be 
ruled by Chinese. The further we proceed in the 
present direction, the greater will be the probability 
that we shall find ourselves embarked in a Chinese 
civil war, only to end in an Anglo-Chinese protecto- 
rate, or even perhaps in an Anglo-Chinese empire. 
That policy, I must remind the House, bad ^s it 
IS. liepends on the life of one man. Prince Rung 
is now Prime Minister, and has obtained his high 
position in a very curious way ; for a conspiracy 
having ' con formed for the purpose of placing him 
in power, three of his leading opponents lost not 
only their places, but their heads. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as those men were then representatives of 
what is called the popular party, who object to 
foreign interforenceP and have left behind them a 
party which is still very powerful at Pekin, it may 
happen that he may some day find himself treated 
in the same way as he has dealt with his political 
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opponents; and should the other party come into power 
the position of Sir Frederick Bruce will be somewhat 
difBcult and awkward. But, if any further authority be 
wanted in support of the view which I entertain as 
to the policy of the Government in China, I need only 
refer to Sir Frederick Bruce himself, who in writing 
to Earl Russel on the 10th of June 1860, says — 

“ There is, indeed, another alternative open to the people 
— namely, that of placing themselves under the protection 
of a foreign Power, in whose justice and force they have 
confidence, to preserve them from pillage and massacre. From 
the language held by some of the more influential native 
merchants, I think it not unlikely that sooner or later some 
such proposal will be made to foreign powers, at the suggestion 
of commercial or religious influences, should anarchy increase, 
and should the decision of such questions be left practically 
to the people and the authorities of the pi evinces, in conse- 
quence of our being debarred from treatincr directly at Pekin 
on matters involving Imperial interest and considerations of 
general policy of such vast magnitude. I am further inclined 
to believe that foreign support thus given would render the 
re-establishment of the Imperial authority very difficult 
hereafter. In the moan time, however, the task of supply- 
ing the place of the foreign force would become every day 
more difficult. The Imperial authority would be entirely 
discredited in the eyes of the people. The Chinese officials, 
pressed for money, and relying on foreign support, would 
become more than ever cruel, corrupt and oppressive ; 
and the Chinese, deprived of popular insurrection, their 
rude but efficacious remedy against local oppressors, would 
with justice throw on the foreigner the odium of excesses 
which his presence alone would render possible. The 
consequence would be popular host^ties, reprisals, and that 
train of events which would render it necessary to appropriate 
permanently the province occupied or to retire from it, 
leaving bcliind a bitter ill-will among the people. No course 
could be so well calculated to lower our national reputation 
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aa to lend our material support to a Ooveriiment the corrup- 
tion of whose authorities is only chocked by its weakness."' 

The daDgers and objections to the policy we have 
adopted never were more ably stated ; and that 
which Sir Frederick Bruce anticipated is, I think, 
not unlikely to occur. Foreign protection has been 
given, foreign interference has been established; 
and it remains to be seen whether the policy of 
Mr. Bruce of 1860 was sounder or wiser than the 
policy of Sir Frederick Brwice of 1862. But I would 
refer also to another authority — that of Dr. Legge, 
a most distinguished authority — a man who has 
mixed little in politics, but who knows China well, 
who has spent the greater part of his life there, 
who is one of the first Chinese scholars of the day, 
and who pursues liis literary and missionary labours 
at Hong-Kong, never engaging in trade, but 
living on the small stipend allowed him by the 
London Missionary Society; and I must inform 
the House that Dr. Legge has every personal reason 
to be in favour of the present system, inasmuch as he 
’ ^ nearly related to Mr, Lay, the chief of the Anglo- 
Chinose inspectorate of customs and the armed force 
placed at their disposal. Dr. Legge says — 

“It TOs the Britieh parliament — the British people 
to lool: to this new eomplication of affairs in Ohina, to look 
it fairly in the face. If we are t ^ pacify the empire, we 
shall require 50,000 troops, and may then find again that 
we have undertaken more than we are equal to. But I 
iisk in whose interests we are to put down the rebellion ? 
Hitherto Admiral Hope ®ad been acting in the interest of 
the Imperial Government, Of course, if we fight its battles, it 
must pay all expenses. The British people cannot be 
expected to sacrifice the lives of its sons, and its 
treasure, to establish the Mauchou rule, and all gratui- 

14 
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tously. Now, I protest against our putting down the 
rebellion on behalf of the Imperial Government, however 
they may pay us for it, on two grounds. The first is the 
ground of its cruelty. I have read harrowing accounts 
of the devastations of the rebels — how the country is 
blasted by their march. The accounts are no doubt true. 
But I have seen also the ways of the Imperial braves and 
kept company with them for hours together. Their march 
over the country was like the progress of locusts and 
caterpiUars. Their thirst for blood was quenchless; their 
outrages on the young and old were indescribable. On the 
score of cruelty the case must be about even, inclining to 
the Imperialist side, if we may judge on the principle that 
the more cowardly are the more cruel. But the question is 
not abont the masses, but about the officers of Government. 
And to know what will be the consequence if we put down 
the rebels on behalf of the Imperial Government, we have 
only to think of Yeh and his doings in Canton, when in 
almost twelve months he beheaded 70,00u people. I have 
heard Sir John Bowring, when other arguments for the Aitow 
war were exhausted, enlarge graphically on ^iTeh's barbarities. 
If we put down the Taepings, we shall kill our thousands on 
the battle-field, and the Governors of provinces will kill their 
tens of thousands in the execution areas. We shall be 
installing so many Yehs, Our high officers will be the 
ministers to so many butchers of human beings.” 

Such is the opinion of a man who knows China 
better almost than any other Englishman, and 
who is a perfectly unbiassed witness. The policy 
which has unfortunately been adopted in China, 
therefore, is equally oj)en to grave objection whether 
it succeed or fail. If it fail in restoring order,' 
and in re-establishing the present dynasty, it will 
inflict a great stain on the British name and on 
British arms. It will so infuriate the rebels that 
hostilities will be indefinitely prolonged; the solu^ 
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tion of the Chinese difficulty — which seems only 
to lie in the appearance on the stage of some native 
of the country with, sufficient powers of mind to 
raise himself to a position of supreme authority 
— will be indefinitely delayad. If we succeed in 
our policy, we shall establish in the Chinese empire 
one of the most intolerable tyrannies which the 
world ever saw. Every kind of cruelty will be 
committed ir our name, deeds will be done which 
will cause a blush to rke to the cheek of every 
Englishman, until at last we shall be forced to 
put an end to the very power which we have 
vainly attempted to galvanize into a temporary 
existence. What we are doing in China has been 
done in India over and over again — the similarity 
of proceeding is very striking. In India our 
course has generally been, first, to make war 
against some native Prince; then having beaten 
him, ^70 destroyed his army and weakened his 
authority in the eyes of his people; next we placed 
a resident at his Court, then we undertook to 
protect him from external and internal danger, 
and also to collect his revenue. Our help has 
generally been more fatal than our hostility. Thus, 
we grar^'.ally insinuated ourselves into every part 
of his Grovernmcnt, until he had nothing left but 
his great fortune, which he spent in riot and de- 
bauchery, and at last we often have been obliged, 
'for very shame, to put an entire end to his power. 
What has happened repeatedly in India is certain to 
happen in China if we persist in our present course. 

Now what is the ostensible object of all these 
proceedings ? Why to maintain our trade and 
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increase onr commercial supremacy in the China 
seas. But has it never occurred to those who have 
recommended and are carrying out this new policy 
that they are pursuing a course calculated seriously 
to injure that trade ? It is a remarkable fact that 
almost all the silk, and a great portion of the finest 
tea, comes from the very provinces which have 
for years past been in the hands of the rebels. 
Yet what is the result ? In 1848 we imported 
from China 20,000 bales of silk and 65,000,000 lbs. 
of tea, the total value of both being seven milli- 
ons sterling. In 1862 the exports to this country 
from China had risen to 90,000 bales of silk and 
110,000,000 lbs. of tea, the total value of both 
amounting to seventeen millions sterling, an in- 
crease of 130 per cent in seven j oars ! As the 
trade has enormously increased, it is idle -to say 
that it will be endangered by the success of the 
rebellion. Free access is afforded to traders in the 
districts occupied by the Taepings, and no obstruc- 
tion is offered to the transit of commodities. On 
this point there can be no doubt, for General 
Stavely, writing on the 3rd of July 1862, said — 

“ Europeans continue to visit the rebel country for 
purposes of trade, and are treated with civility; large 
quantities of silk have been brought into Shanghai during the 
last fortnight, and trade seems in a thriving state.” 

But that is not all. Many of the British mer- 
chants think that our interference, by driving the 
rebels from the walled towns into the silk and 
tea districts, will create further ruin and devasta- 
tion, and consequently, they look with much alarm 
on the new policy. They say that there is a pro- 
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Lability that tbo Taepings will become so infuria- 
ted by our hostility to them that they will impede 
trade by shutting up the rivers and preventing our 
agents from buying or selling. They have never 
done so yet ; but when they see British officers em- 
barked in regular organized campaigns against them, 
when their cities are bombarded and their fortresses 
reduced, they are not unlikely to take steps for thwart- 
ing our great commercial objects. I have had an 
opportunity of consulting juany London commercial 
houses engaged in the trade with China, and I find 
they are almost to a man opposed to Captain Sherard 
Osborn’s expedition, and against an interference, 
calculated, as they believe, seriously to damage the 
commercial interests of England. 

There is cmly one otlier point of view in which 
T wish to regard the question, namely, its proba- 
ble effect upon our relations with foreign Powers. 
Two great European Powers have considerable in- 
terest in the far East. They are Eussia and 

France. Ilussia has an interest in those seas which 
increasing every day. Until quite lately the 
groat river Amoor formed the boundary between 
the Prussian and Chinese empires, and Castreis 
Bay, near the mouth of the river, was the south- 
ernmost ^tussian settlement. In May 1858, how- 
ever, Russia concluded at Pekin a treaty of boun- 
dary, as well as of commerce with China, hy 

which it was agreed that the territories situated 

between the river Ousouri and the sea should be 
possessed in common between the Emperor of 

China and the Emperor of Russia. We all know 
what possession in common between two such pow- 
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ers as Russia and China means. The new line 
of demarcation between the two Empires was ob- 
tained by taking the river Ousouri from its i)oint 
of confluence with the Amoor, and up to its head 
waters, then drawing a line from its head waters 
to the sea. That gave to Russia a large portion 
of Manchouria, aud a coast 900 miles in extent, 
possessing numerous valuable harbours, and 1,000 
miles of inland navigation. At the most southern 
portion of this district is situated a fine harbour, 
called Victoria Bay. There the Russians have 
already begun to establish themselves, have found- 
ed a town called Novgorod, have commenced to 
build ships, and to create something like a trade. 
That .place is situated within only tliree days^ 
Bteaming of Shaugliai, aud is close to tlie frontier 
of Cliiiia Proper. Seliemes are, I believe, under 
constant consideration at 8t. Petersburg for unit- 
ing tlio ])ort at Victoria Bay with Europe by tele- 
graph ; and it is not at all impossible tliat before 
long that now town on the Pacific will be thus 
comiecLod with Moscow and the Europen-ii tele- 
graph system. Tlie restoration of tranquillity to 
the Rusuan eiripiro will, no doubt, he quickly fol- 
lowed by the execution of that project, for wiiich 
the surveys liavo bocu mailo. This indicates the 
great interests and objects which Russia has in 
tlioso eonnti-ios. Fnrlhor more Russia has lately 
shown a decided inclination to follow our example 
in assisting tlio Cliinoso Gavernnunit in the sup- 
pression of the Taeping rebellion, and Russian 
agents liave lately been in communication with the 
authorities in various parts of the empire as to 
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the best means of carrying their views into opera- 
tion. 

But France likewise is in a very curious posi- 
tion in relation to those regions. She has expend- 
ed large sums of money in the attempted settle- 
ments of Cochin China, and her efforts have, to a 
great extent_, heem a failure. Yet, if France suc- 
ceeds in restoring confidence to the inhabitants of 
those districts, a considerable trade will surely 
spring up at Saigon on the Cambodia. But 

Franco has other ohject.s hi view in China besides 
those of a commercial nature. At tlie present mo- 
ment her commercial interests in China are very 
small — indeed, almost absolutely null. There is 
hardly a French mercantile house in China. But 
the^French have several naval and military depots in 
China, and a large native force at Ningpo, commanded 
by Frencli officers. The raidc and file are drawn from 
tiio scum of the (vhinese, and many of the officers 
come from that class of Europeans whieli have not 
raised the charjicter of the fun igner in China. This 
force is thus described b}' a journalist in The China 
Over hind Tnnb>. Repott, March 14, IS ( 38 — 

“ TJie coiistitiitioiji of tliis IVoiich contiii^^^ont is as 
mox|)lical)U; as it is iiidcfoiiisiblo, and it i.^ not doiihtod, uor 
can it be, ‘ it territorial ai^j^^andiseineiit is the motive power. 
At the present moiueJit the situation of affairs in Aiinain haa 
disabled the r'reiich from having th^ force- at Ningpo whic-.h 
they otherwise would have, for tlie maintenance of those ]>ecnliar 
pecuniary dainns which they so pcrtijiaciously set up against 
tlie local aiitborities of that ])lace. Conseciueiitly they have 
establishes! this contingent force, which, though under the 
control of the bVeucli authorities and under the command of 
officers of the Frmidi army, does not otlierwise consist of 
Frenchmen, The rank and tile are recruited from the very 
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scum of Chinese society rendered desperate by oppression 
and destitution — the officers are those European outcasts which 
for years have made the foreign name so infamous on the China 
coast, and for whom Ningpo has long been the resort. The 
inducement to join this service is the absolute licence allowed 
to plunder. This may appear incredible, but what has 
occurred in relation to this second Shou-hing expedition 
proves it.” 

It is also stated that the Anglo-Chinese contin- 
gent are deserting to the French contingent, at- 
tracted by the superior advantages of pay and 
plunder which are offered them. But the objects 
of the French are principally ecclesiastical. For 
centuries the French Church has taken an active 
interest in the Chinese missions. At the end of 
the 17th century the Jesuit missionaries had spread 
all over the country. They established schools ; 
they educated those who aspired to the higher 
offices of state, and for some years, under the 
name of tutors to the Emperor, they exercised 
many of the functions of Prime Ministers. In 1726 
a groat persecution arose. Numbers of the native 
Christians were killed, and whilst many of the 
Jesuits gave up their lives in the defence of their 
faith, others were glad to leave the country. But 
ever since that time there has always been a 
number of French ecclesiastics in China. The Laza- 
rists have always had establishments in the coun- 
try. The Jesuits have now returned ; the exer- 
tions of Roman Catholic missionaries are increasing, 
and the French Government are actually laying 
claim to many sites in different parts, which were 
occupied by French ecclesiastics centuries ago, and 
not only laying claim but actually obtaining pos- 
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session of them. A I^rench cathedral has risen at 
Canton, and a larger ecclesiastical institution has 
been erected close to Pekin, It is for these objects 
that the French wished to extend their influence. 
Can we object if, with higher aims and holier objects 
they follow our footsteps, and enrol armies and 
man fleets, not for the purposes of trade and the 
advancement of commerce, but for the propaga- 
tion of the true faith and the conversion of the 
heathen ? I may be askrod what practical steps 
should be taken to avoid the dangers I have 
referred to ? I am fully conscious of the enormous 
difficulty of receding from such a course once 
entered on, and of turning back to the old line 
of neutrality, but it is quite possible to say, we 
will go no farther. ’’ The order in Council was 
only issued for two years. Her Majesty^ s Govern- 
ment might intimate to the Chinese Government 
that at end of two years their officers must 
return to their duties, and there must be an end 
to their interference and assistence. A period 
would be named when intervention should end, 
and when no further help would be given. I am 
convinced that the further we pursue the course in 
which we ' * ve embarked, the deeper we shall get into 
the mire, and that public opinion will ultimately 
force the Government to retrace their steps. Our 
true pelicy is simple, straightforward, and easy 
of adoption. No interference on our part between 
the contending parties in China should be 
permitted, except so far as it is indispensable 
for the defence of British property and settlement. 
If measured by this rule, our course would be 
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clear and the civil and military servants of Her 
Majesty would have no difficulty in acting on 
instructions so framed. I have now shown to 
the House, as well as my ability serves, what is 
the present state of affairs in China. A view of 
subjects so diverse and so important, compressed 
into the limit of a single speech, could be only 
a sketch and I wish that the sketch had been 
made by some abler hand. Sir, I have asked the 
attention of the House to the subject, because 
I am perfectly convinced that our present policy, 
which is as novel as it is dangerous, is one from 
which we ought to recede as soon as possible. 
The old attitude of England to the Chinese 
Government was hostility. It passed to neutrality 
and it is now gradually drifting into active inter- 
ference with every derpartment of Chinese public 
affairs. I have now done. I believe I have 
shown that the course which the Government 
are taking will,' if continued, seriously imperil 
the character of the British name, injure our 
commercial interests in the Eastern seas, involve 
us in responsibilities and liabilities, the end of which 
it is impossible to foresee, and above all, will probably 
produce seidous embarrassment in our relation 
with foreign Powers. These important matters 
I commend to the calm consideration of this House, 
and I own that I await with some anxiety the 
explanations which I hope are now about to be 
given on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
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[ On the 31st of May 1864, Mr. Cobden moved a resolution 
condemning tlie unsatisfactory relations which existed he- 
tween the British Government and the Government 
of China. It ran as follows : — ‘^That in the opinion of 
this House, the policy of Non — intervention by force of 
arms, in the internal political affairs of Foreign Countries, 
which we profess to observe in our relations with the 
states of Europe and America should be observed in our 
intercourse with the Empire of China” Lord] Naas who 
had brought the question before the House, the year 
before, again commented at length on the policy of active 
Intervention to wliich the Government was drifting. 
An animated debate ensued in wliich Messrs. Layard, Baillie 
C'ochraiic, Liddell Gregr;on, Sir Jamejs Elphinstone, Wliite, 
•Kin "lake, Col Sykes, Viscount Palmerston and Mr. Bright 
took part. The Motion was however withdrawn in con- 
el usi(m, by Mr. Cobden. j 

L ord NAAS said, that the hon. Gentleman, 
the Under iSeoretarj for Foreign Affairs had 
commenct^^ his speech by stating that ho had listen- 
ed with attention to many speeches made on 
this subject by himself ( Lord Naas ) and other 
Members on that side of the House, who con- 
demned the policy of the Government with respect 
to China, but that he had failed to find out what 
those opponents wanted. Now what was ‘wanted’ 
had been explained over and over again. What 
was wanted was a policy of absolute neutrality 
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between the two contending parties, and the issu- 
ing of strict orders to all our diplomatic, naval and 
military employes that they should abstain alto- 
gether from mixing themselves up with the inter- 
nal affairs of China. That had not been the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Q-ovornment since about six months 
after the signature of the Treaty of Tien-tsin ; and 
if they were now returning to the policy which 
Earl Eussell laid down in his despatch about that 
time, it was because they had tried a different po- 
licy and it had failed. It was true that he and 
those who agreed with him in condemning the po- 
licy of the Government had always admitted the 
necessity of defending the treaty ports, and pro- 
tecting the enormous amount of British property 
which was to be found in the towns and cities of 
China ; but tliey had always maintained that our 
interference with the internal affairs of the empire 
endangered the safety of that property and was cal- 
culated to defeat the objects which the Government 
professed to have at heart. Last year he showed 
that ^vitli regard to three essential particulars the 
policy of the Government had been one essentially 
of interference, and he ventured to predict that on 
ail these points it would bo a failure. He was sur- 
jDrised to see how quickly his prediction had been 
fulfilled. The three institutions in China establish- 
ed by our Government were the Inspectorship of 
Customs, the flotilla under Captain Sherard Osborn, 
and what was called the A.nglo- Chinese force under 
a very gallant gentleman Major Gordon, and what 
had been the results ? The foreign Inspector of 
Customs had been ignominiously dismissed ; the 
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flotilla, which went out under the^ command of 
Captain Sherard Osborn, had been as ignominiously 
withdrawn and disbanded ; the Anglo-Chinese force 
was at present in a most critical state, and its 
maintenance would be so fruitful a source of dan- 
ger to our ^'clations with the Chinese Government 
that he did not believe that the Ministry would 
long be able to uphold it. The Under Secretary 
of State having taken cretlit for the success of the 
Government policy in Cliina, it was necessary that 
he sljniild show the House what the Government 
had really done with roferonce to these matters. 
He would not go minutely into the history of 
Captain Osborn’s expedition, but would refer to 
only one or two points to show with what care- 
lessness and almost recklessness the Government 
went into that most wild and extraordinary 
scheme. Before the expedition sailed last year he 
( liord Naas) denounced it as impolitic and dan- 
gerous, and ventured to say that the Government 
lind. taken upon themselves, without autliority from 
a Foreign Government, to despatch to it a largo 
armed scpiadron. Tlie hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs contradicted liim 
flatly upon that point, and stated tlia' the per- 
sons who had come to England to organize the ex- 
pedition wore armed with full and complete powers, 
and had satisfied the Government upon that sub- 
ject. What were those powers ? He found that 
Earl liussell very naturally suggested that Mr. 
Lay should produce some written authority from 
the Chinese Government before the consent of the 
k'^oreign OHico v'^as given to his request, or tho 

15 
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Orders in Council were repealed. Mr. Lay's an- 
swer was that -he had received such an authority, 
from whom ? — from Mr. Hart, who was his own 
locum tenem in the Inspectorship of Customs dur- 
ing his absence from China. Mr. Lay said he 
had received a despatch from Mr. Hart urging the 
sending out of the vessels. The Chinese Foreign 
Board had no doubt told Mr. Hart that if he 
could 'send them any vessels they should be glad 
to receive them ; but there was no written autho- 
rity from the Chinese Government stating on what 
conditions this force was to be raised, or what treat- 
ment it was to receive when it arrived in 
China. Sir Frederick Bruce himself said that 
although the fleet left England in the winter, it 
was not until the arrival of Mr. Lay in China in the 
following spring that the Chinese Government 
had any intimation of the position of affairs, of the 
cost of the vessels, or of the nature of the under- 
taking entered into by Mr. Lay, Therefore if 
our Government was not in ignorance as to the in- 
tentions of that of China, the Chinese Government 
was in total ignorance as to the cost, the intentions, 
and the objects of this expedition ; and yet the Under 
Secretary of State assured the House that the Go- 
vernment knew all about it and were in perfect 
accord with the Chinese Government and with Mr, 
Lay, who had come to this contry armed with 
full powers to negotiate. If that was not keeping 
the House in the dark he did not know what 
it was. Parliament adjourned, the fleet sailed, 
and came to an ignominious end. There was 
a still more serious matter connected with these 
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negotiations, to which he must call attention, 
because it showed how very suspicious was the 
nature of the whole affair. Mr. Lay and Captain 
Osborn made an agreement between themselves 
in this country which came to this, that Captain 
Osborn was to have the entire control of the 
vessels, and that he undertook to act upon all orders 
of the Emperor conveyed to him through Mr. Lay, 
but that Mr. Lay was not to give any orders unless 
he approved them himself. So that Captain Osborn 
was to be entirely under the control of Mr. Lay, 
and was to receive his orders from no one else, 
although nominally in the service of the Emperor 
of China. There was, however, a sort of agree- 
ment between Chinese Government and Mr. Hart, 
and it had been stated that Mr. Lay must have 
been conversant with an agreement that Captain 
Osborn should be associated with a Chinese officer 
of high rank, who should control all matters 
relative to the fleet. He did not know whether 
or no the Government was cognizant of this 
fact. When this arrangement was found out, it 
was not surprising that indignant opinions should 
have been expressed on the subject. It was clear 
that Hv ' Majesty’s Government w^ro entirely 
imposed upon by the representations made to them. 
So little indeed did they think of the impor- 
tance of this expedition, that they sent out no 
instructions to the Ambassador at China when the 
expedition sailed, from which Sir Frederick Bruce 
inferred that Earl Russell could have no intention 
of being a, party to the engagement. It was 
entirely owing to this neglect on the part of the 
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Government and the carelessness with which the 
expedition was sent forth, that Britisli otHcers 
and the British name had been subject to such an 
indignity as the contemptuous dismissal of Captain 
Osborn. It was impossible, in his opinion, to con- 
tinue these Anglo-chinese expeditions to which he 
took exception last year. The great difficulty in 
China was, that the central authority was weak 
and the local authority strong and he agreed 
with the lion. Gentleman the Member for Eoch- 
dale ( Mr. Cobden ) that the evils that afflicted the 
Chinese Empire were not likely to be remedied by 
these proceedings, and that no act of ours ought 
to increase them. These contingents liad done 
more to weaken the central authority and strength- 
en the corrupt local Government of the Mandarins 
than anything else could have done in China. The 
House would be surprised to hear that Major 
Gordon and his officers were not in the service of 
the Emperor of China at all. They were under 
the orders of the Fiitai of Slianghai, an almost in- 
dependent Prince, who habitually set at naught 
the orders he received from Pekin. Let him implore 
the House to consider the disgrace that was 
brought upon British names and British arms by 
any man wearing Her Majesty’s uniform being 
in command of such a force. He would remind 
the House that an act of the grossest treachery 
had been committed, contrary to tlie wish, but 
imder the very nose of the officer commanding 'the 
force. An agreement for the capitulation of a 
town was made between the Chiefs and Major Gordon, 
but as soon as the Imperial General got them in 
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his power ho cut off their heads. In another 
disg’raceful case seven Cliinanien were tortured in 
the very camp and station oooupied by Her Majesty’s 
forces. IIo alluded to these occurrences to show 
that it was impossible to continue this species of 
assistance to the Chinese without being mixed up 
in these abominable acts. Take the case of Colonel 
Burgevine, who siicoeeded to the command of the 
Foreign contijigent after the death of Colonel Ward, 
lie was dismissed by the* Oliiiieso Government, in 
oppt nation to the opinion of Sir Frederick Bruce, 
who th mglit it safer that the force should be under 
the command of a foreigner than under the command 
of an Fmglislnnan. He deserted to the Taepings 
whore lie sliot liis second in comnumd. IIo then 
left the Taepings and returned to the Imperial 
territory. Major Gordon thought it of great im- 
poiiance to get this man back into the Imperial 
service. What proposal did he make to Major 
Gordon ? — that as tliey were both tired of serving 
llu) Taepings and the Im])erialists, it would be 
boitov for lliom to set up for themselves, and create 
an army and nn altogether independent Power 
in China. Ho then made a piratical attempt on 
a steamr at Shanghai, and was at last sent out of 
the country by tlio American Consul. The truth 
was, tiiat these Eastern waters were so infested by 
men of Burgovine’s stamp, that it was impossible 
to officer the Chinese forces without having reconrso 
to their assistance. It was perfectly impossible 
that any course of action at all creditable to this 
country, or in accordaiioe with the general feeling, 
could bo oarxied on with such tools as were to be 
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found at our disposal in China. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Chinese Futai should have said that 
actions such as those of Burgevine and his comrades 
were altogether without the pale of civilization. 
It was deeply to be regretted that any countryman 
of ours should be mixed up in the unfortunate 
events that had occurred. He wished to say nothing 
disrespectful of the English gentlemen who were 
engaged in those affairs. He believed many of 
them were gallant men, and wished to serve their 
country ; but he feared that daily contact with 
the people they had to do with, and with the scenes 
which they had to witness, would, in the end, blunt 
the finest sensibility. Ho gi'oatly feared in the 
case of Major Gordon that, as a Chinese commander, 
he had witnessed and participated in acts which 
the young engineer officer in the Crimea ten years 
ago would have recoiled from with horror. No 
doubt the temptation was very great, and very 
large sums were offered for the services of such 
men. By the blue-book upon the table it would 
be seen that Mi*. Lay himself made upwards of 
£10,000 in the last year. Those temptations ought 
not to be held out to British officers, and he implored 
the Government to prevent British subjects from 
yielding to them wlienever they could. 

But to turn to another subject. lie was some- 
what surprised at the repeated statements made by 
the Under Secretary (Mr. Layard), that the opinion 
of the men of most influence and authority on 
China was in favour of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman had endeavoured on 
various occasions to show "that the policy of Her 
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Majesty’s Q-overnment had been approved by [the 
merchants in the East, by missionaries, by naval 
and military authorities, by Sir Friderick Bruce, 
and Mr. Burlinghame, and he hoped it would be 
approved by the House. ” Now, he ( Lord Naas ) 
thought he could show that every one of the au- 
thorities quoted by the hun. Greiitleman had, indivi- 
dually and collectively, expressed his disapproval 
of that polic;y. With regard to the missionaries, 
taking as an instance Jh*, Legge, who had spent 
the greater portion of his life in China, who was 
a ripe Chinese scholar, and whose x)er8onal predi- 
lections woulcl inclino him to a favourable view, 
he had condemned policy of the Government two 
or three different times. Sir Frederick Bruce had 
pronounced an emphatic condemnation of that 
policy ; he showed how impossible it was that the 
flotilla could succeed, and was delighted at having 
got rid of it, and his opinion of the contingent was 
equally unfavourable. He said— 

“T airi of o])iiiiou tliat unless tlie force be properly consti- 
tuted and relieved from tlie necessity of obeying the orders 
of the local Governors, it 'will do no real and permanent good, 
and that the ofideer -who commands it will speedily '^find 
himself in ' ' osition neither compatible with liis professional 
reputation nor with what is du(‘ to the character of a British 
officer. ” 

He could not but express liis astonishment that 
the hon. Gentleman should to-night have repeated 
the statement which ho had made on a previous 
occasion as to the views of the merchants in China 
with regard to our policy. The memorandom of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Hong Kong had been 
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already road to tlio House. But the hon. Gentle- 
man said that was not the opinion of Shanghai 
merchants. But cny-hody that knew anything 
about China was aware that the Ilong Kong mer- 
chants wore intimately coinieoted with Shanghai, 
and he liad himself received a personal assurance 
on the subject from a gontleinan wlio had large 
trading transactions with Shanghai. [Mr. La yard : 
WJiat 1 said with regard to tlie unanimous testi- 
mony of mereliants and niissiomirii^s was with 
reference to tlio Taopings ] Tliat was. not what the 
hon. Gentleman had stated, because ho had his 
words ilicre, and the 3 ^ were to the ciiect that the 
policy of the Govorninout in Cliina liad boon ap- 
proved of by the merchants in Cliina. And besides, 
they must take tlio rebellion as it sLood, and when 
the lion. Goiiilemau spoke of the policy of Her 
Majesty's Govoriiment in Cliina thejr could not 
pick out tin’s ortli.'it parilcular part of it. However, ho 
( Lord Kaas ) disiincily afiirmed tliat even the 
policy of tlio Govornraont with regard to the Taep- 
ings, had boon disap] iroved by all tlie authorities 
ho liad quoted. Tho lion. Gentleman had road a 
portion of a despatch from Mr. Burlinghame, the 
American Minister, as if lie and the other ropre- 
seutativos of the Em'oign Bowers ajiproved of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. He ( Lord 
Naas ) liad taken tlio trouble to discover that dosp- 
atch, and ho found that instead of being favourable 
it was ])erhaps the strongest tiling that had over 
been written against the j'olicy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in China. Mr. Burlinghame stated 
that ho gathered together the repi’esentatives of the 
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Foreign Powers in Pekin in order to cotne to some 
joint understanding, the principal object being to 
alter the policy which had been carried on by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to return to the policy 
of total and absolute neutrality. And first he quot- 
ed tie; opinion of Sir Frederick Bruce to the effect 
that lie did not wish that any Englisli officer should 
lead troops against tlie Taepings ; he would much 
prefer that the Chinese sliould take men from the 
smaller States of Europe), diid relieve England from 
being considered the bully of the East, Mr. Bur- 
linghame said that ho was for a change of policy, 
declaring that the course of policy which liad been 
pursued was wrong. This was in the very despatch 
of which the hon. Gentleman quoted a portion 
the other day t > prove that Mr. Burlinghame and 
Sir Frederick Bruce approved the policy of the 
Government; and Mr. Burlinghaino went on to 
oongratulate his Government that ho had been 
able t3 persuade Sir Frederick Bruce to write a 
d*\spatch strongly disapproving the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Governinent, and recommending an instant 
change. It was clear that Mr. Burlinghame ex- 
pected that Sir Frederick Brace’s despatch would 
be publisle [ in England, and he hoped that they 
Y,^ould soon have an opportunity of seeing it, for 
it would show beyond (juestion that Sir Frederick 
Bruce disapproved of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in China. It appeared also that Mr. 
Burlinghame wrote to his Government to the effect 
that if he had known the constitution and nature 
of captain Osborn’s force, he would have objected 
to its employment, unless commanded by a mixture 
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of officers, and not placed entirely at the disposal 
of an English captain. No one could read these 
despatches without being of opinion that they 
were opposed to the sense in which they were quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman the other eveing. It was 
notorious that Sir John Hope did not approve Captain 
Osborn’s expedition ; and no doubt Captain Osborn 
would have as strongly condemned, had his opinion 
been asked, Major Gordon’s contingent. He 
thought that he had now disposed of the various 
authorities which the hon. Gentleman had quoted 
for his policy,' and shown that they, one and all, 
concurred in a strong condemnation of it. Any hon. 
Member reading the blue-books — and particularly 
the last blue-book — must be struck with the absence 
of any explanation on the part of the Government 
as to the various important questions which arose. 
It might be that European diplomacy had, within 
the last six months, overtaxed the powers of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but certainly 
he had found but little time to devote to the aflairs 
of China. He could not help thinking, however, 
that American and Asiatic affairs were as worthy 
of attention as were the struggles which were being 
carried on in Europe. It was true that we had 
always supposed ourselves to be a first-rate European 
Power, though events of the last six months might 
perhaps have changed that opinion. But in Europe 
we divided with other nations the supremacy of 
the Western world. In Asia the case was different. 
In Asia, England was all powerful, and its influence 
was paramount. England was in possession of 
an empire in India, by the side of which every other 
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Asiatic Power was entirely dwarfed, and out of 
this state of things arose the relations of this country 
with China. When it was remembered that China 
contained 350,000,000 of inhabitants, those relations 
did certainly seem to him sufficiently important 
to justify the devotion to them of a large portion 
of interest and attention on the part of any one 
presiding over the Foreign Office. When it was 
recollected that during the last twenty years much 
of English blood and trcas^ire had been spent in 
China with little honour, it behoved those who 
conducted the Foreign affairs of this country to 
be, at all events, careful that nothing was done 
in China without their special and direct authority. 
But he had carefully read the last blue-books, and 
ho did not find in them any indication of any 
policy whatever on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The affairs of China were left to take 
their coil, bo, and the consequence was, this country 
was drifted into difficulties and dangers in con- 
nection with that part of the world ; and it was 
owing to good fortune, rather than to any other 
cause, that we had not found ourselves in a most 
serious scrape. This circumstance assumed im- 
portance uen it was considered how necessary it 
»vas that, in dealing witli a people so peculiar as 
the Chinese, the Englislx should consistently en- 
deavour to set them a good example. The Chinese 
were most jealous of Foreign interference, and, 
until lately, they excluded all foreigners from China. 
Such being the case, it behoved us to be especially 
careful to show them that we had no political object 
in view but the promotion of our commerce ; that 
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we were not moved by any desire of aggrandise- 
ment ; that our only desire was that they should 
faithfully observe the treaty they had entered into 
with us, and to show them how national honour also 
demanded the fulfilment of national obligation. 
He feared, however, that what had occurred since 
the Treaty Tien-tsin had impressed the Chinese 
^nth a totally differnt opinion, and had tended 
not to remove, but to increase old jealousies. The 
belief was deeply-rooted in the mind of Orientals 
that Europeans never undertook an enterprise 
without having a selfish end in view, and he regret- 
ted that our conduct had tended to strengthen 
them in such an impression. When they saw an 
English man at the head of their Customs ; when 
they saw an army commanded by British officers 
— an army which had proved so successful that the 
Chinese had denominated them as the '' ever victo- 
rious ” troops, and when they saw a strong fleet 
coming into their waters under the command of 
a foreigner, ho did not wonder that they thought 
tliey saw the footsteps of a Power which had upset 
so many Eastern monarchies. They saw the danger, 
and they took the alarm, and as soon as Captain 
Shcrard Osborn appeared they made up their 
minds that they preferred their existing state 
to the prevalence of foreign dominion. There 
were three great Powers besides England which 
had a direct and very considerable intercourse 
with China — France, America, and Russia. The 
interest the Americans took in the affairs of China 
might be learned from the despatches of Mr. Bur- 
lingbanie, the American Minister at Pekin. France 
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had a great object in view in China. Her great c^ject 
was not connected with trade or commerce, but was 
strictly ecclesiastical, but not on that account the less 
important. The French people, and especially the 
French clergy, took a deep Interest in this matter. 
There was now a French force organized at Ningpo, 
with the direct view of watching over French 
interests. Tlio Jesuit missionaries were labouring 
diligently in China, and had been forward to render 
their services elevating the education of the officials of 
that country. But Russia had far greater interest. 
She had lately aquired a large seaboard in China, 
extending over nearly a thousand miles, and by means 
of telegraphic establishments, St. Petersburg was 
alreardy within fourteen days’ communication of Pekin, 
and probably before long this would be reduced to 
throe or four days. Besides this it was the inten- 
tion of Russia to form a large maritime and military 
stclion, and we might probably sec before long a 
now Sebastopol springing up, furnished with all 
the defences which science could supply, and which 
would term a standing ; acnacc to our interest in tho 
Pacific, If wc persisted in lending our officers to 
the Chinese, why might not other nations do tho 
same ; an< hus they might have a Fren<^h contin- 
gent, a Russian contingent, and perhaps an American 
contingent. He hoped tho tinder Secretary would 
have announced tlie discontinuance of the employment 
of British subjects under the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Extra-territorial jurisdiction was no doubt 
a evil, but in China i'- was a necessary one. He 
believed it would 1 d- possible to hand over 

British sub] ects to bo i,, d according to Chinese 

10 
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A large population had been drawn to the concess- 
ions, and at Shanghai there were about half a 
million of people living upon the British concession, 
and in some oases they had taken the opportunity 
of drawing off numbers of the inhabitants; but these 
foreign concessions required the utmost attention, 
or they might find that they would become fruitful 
sources of doubt and disputation hereafter. He 
was glad that the hon. Member for Kochdale 
had intimated that probably he should not take 
the sense of the House upon this question. The 
time for Eesolutions had gone by. Some of the 
matters to which objection had been taken were 
now at an end. He found that the fleet which 
had been fitted out under the direct control of the 
Admiralty, and with the consent of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was wholly at an end, and he 
was glad to hear that the Order in council had been 
revoked, and was not to be issued again. He 
should like to know how the revocation of that 
Order would affect the officers engaged in the Anglo- 
Chinese expedition. The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government had entirely failed in China. He 
had said last year, that their success or their failure 
would prove the subject of equal apprehension. 
They had witnessed the ignominious withdrawal 
of Captain Osborn’s fleet, and they were apprehen- 
sive of the misfortunes that had probably overtaken 
Major Gordon, and he thought it would be inexcusable 
obstinacy to persevere in the same course, by which 
they would be further involving themselves in results 
which must lead to disappointment and disaster, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 8th February 1866. 

[ In Her Majesty Address to^ the House of Commons de* 
livered on the 6th FebfUiary 1866, the Fenian conspiracy 
vluch had then recently sprung up in Ireland was 
characterised as •^averse alike to authority, Property and 
Religion and condemned alike by all who are interested 
in their Maintenance without the distinction of creed 
or class” Mr. Maguire attributed the discontent and 
dissatisfaction among the Irish people to mis-govern- 
ment and defective land tenure which called for urgent 
improvement. Lord Naas opposed Mr. Maguire^s views. 
This Fenian question afterwards much occupied the atten- 
tion oT Parliament and eventually led to the Disestab- 
lishment of the State Church in Ireland. ] 

L ord NAAS : No one, I am sure, will find 
fault witli tiie tone and temper of tlie Lon. 
Qtentleman wLo Las just addressed the House (Mr. 
Maguire : and if I differ from some of tLe con- 
clusions . wLicL Le Las arrived, I tr^st Le will 
give me credit for taking as deep an interest as 
Le does in the welfare of our common country. 
I wish, upon this occasion, to confine my oLservations 
and they shall not be many — to one point, and 
to one point only. I wish to impress upon the 
House my firm opinion that those questions which 
have been referred to by the hon. Member for Tralee, 
and by many of the speakers this evening, as the 
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foundation of the Fenian movement, are not the 
real causes of that unfortunate state of things 
which now prevails in Ireland. A new and dis- 
astrous state of things has arisen. I listened to 
the debate with considerable interest ; and on see- 
ing the Amendment proposed hy the hon. Member 
for Tralee, I thought that ho might introduce into 
the debate something which would go to show 
that the action of the Legislature and misgovem- 
ment on the part of this country had been the 
cause of this state of affairs. But I will appeal to 
to every Member who has carefully attended to 
the discussion whether that position which was 
at first broadly laid down by the hon. Gentleman 
was maintained in argument. I believe that the 
causes of the Fenian movement, whatever they may 
be, do not lie here, but lie principally in a country 
over which we have no control. My belief is that 
this conspiracy did not originate in Ireland, and 
is not maintained by any causes that exist in 
Ireland. I believe it was created and is maintained 
by influences that arose in a foreign country, 
and is supported by money which does not come 
from the people of Ireland, and by men who are not 
subjects of Her Majesty. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Fenian organization has been de~ 
vised and carried on in America, and by men who 
have not the interests of Ireland at heart, but who 
are, I am sorry to say, citizens of that great Re- 
public which contains within its dominions some 
of the bitterest enemies of England. What are the 
Irish grievances mentioned to-night P Are they 
new f The hon. Member for Tralee referred to 
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subjects wbioh, on many former occasions, were 
pressed upon the notice of this House. The con- 
dition of the Irish Church has been put forward 
as a cause of the Fenian movement ; but how can 
it be imagined that the position or existence of 
the Church in Ireland has any interest for men 
who denounce all religions, and who have issued 
the most scurrilous and virulent attacks on the 
ministers of the very faith • which they themselves 
pretend to profess ? Or can it be imagined that 
the laws which rogulate the tenure of property in 
Ireland have any inlluence on the leaders of a 
movement, whose leaders emphatically declare that 
their object is not to obtain compensation for te- 
nants, or to improve the condition of the occupiers 
of the soil, but to sweep away the present owners 
of landed property and to distribute the spoil 
among fortunate soldiers of the Irish republic? 
[ Oh ! ” j Ample evidence has been adduced that 
this is the object of the cliiefs of the conspiracy — 
I *iold ample proofs in my hand — but that evi- 
dence hds been so often referred to by the learned 
gentlemen who represented the Crown upon the 
recent trin^ that I need not take up the time of 
the House oy referring to it. It has been laid down 
over and over again by these >aen tliat their ob- 
ject is not to alter or re-construct the law of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, but to distribute tho 
land, Iftt among those who now occupied it, but 
among those who joined tlicir conspiracy. It may 
he triie — and I own that I, for one, participate in 
those views — that there are matters connected with 
the administration of the Executive in Ireland 
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wMoh might he improved, as they in some degree 
prevent Irish interests from receiving their due 
weight in the Councils of the United Kingdom. I 
have long held the opinion that Ireland would be 
benefited if the Chief Minister for that country al- 
ways had a seat in the Cabinet, and was always 
either in that or the other Houso of Parliament, to 
defend and explain the acts of the Executive. But 
can it be thonght for a moment that a change like 
that occupied the minds of those men, or that the 
interests of the Queen’s Q-overnment was considered 
by those who aimed at sweeping her authority from 
the face of the land in order to establish on its 
ruins a socialistic Hopublic ? I believe that ques- 
tions, BO often discussed and somotimes decided by 
this House, have nothing whatever to do with Fe- 
nianism in Ireland. The questions of tenants’ com- 
pensation and tenant-right, which have been re- 
ferred to, have been debated here, and in the most 
deliberate manner, for the last twenty years. 
Every successive Government has attempted to 
deal with it, but without success ; because every 
statesman who has given his attention to the sub- 
ject found it impossible to reconcile the pretensions 
of those who professed to represent the interests of the 
tenant with the rights of property and the legitimate 
interests of the landlord. That is the reason why the 
question has remained unsettled ; and I believe it will 
long remain so, at least in the sense so often enAciated 
in that House. ^ But if, as the hon. Gentleman has 
stated, that question really lies at the root of the 
evils of Ireland, and is therefore the cause of the 
Fenian movement, how comes it that that move- 
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ment has gained so little ground among the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland ? There is not one 
considerable farmer in the country who has been 
proved to be connected with it. The Fenian move- 
ment is supported principally by the inhabitants of 
towns, who have never cultivated a rood of ground 
in their lives. I therefore repudiate the statement 
of the hon. Member for Cork ( Mr. Maguire ) 
that the tenant question is^ at the root of the Fe- 
nian movement. I belicTe that no honest or im- 
partial man who has studied Ireland, no foreigner 
who might be called upon to express an impartial 
opinion, if he examined the course of Parliamentary 
Government adopted during the last forty years, 
would be able to discover proof of any indifference 
to Irish interests, or any disregard of the wants 
of the Irish people. From my own experience — 
and I have sat in that House now for some consider- 
able time — I must say I have never known an 
Irish question to be brought forward — as has been 
the case that night — with great ability, great earn- 
estness, and great courage — without its receiving 
fair and ample discussion. Argument has been 
met by ar^riment; and if those who agitated these 
subjects have not succeeded in persuading the 
House to adopt their views, it was not because there 
has been any unwillingness to consider them. On 
the contrary, the House had always felt Irish ques- 
tions tb be ^ great difficulty, and has always ap- 
proached them with an earnest desire to settle them. 
Had not the representatives of Ireland themselves 
a voice here ? True they are only 105 compared 
with 500 English and Scotch Members ; but is 
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that thp right way to look at the balance of the repre- 
sentation in this House ? we know how equally 
parties are divided, and how often a few votes 
determined the fate of a Government. We have 
seen many crises in which Irish questions were 
made of the greatest possible importance, and how 
the votes of a small portion of the Irish repre- 
sentatives could control the action of the Cabinet. 
We cannot, therefore, draw the conclusion that 
measures for the good of Ireland will not bo passed 
in this House because the Irish Members are pow- 
erless by reason of their minority. I admit that 
there is much in the past government of Ireland 
to regret. T believe that for centuries she was the 
worst governed country in Europe. But, at the 
same time, I believe that England has now for 
many years boon doing everything in her power 
to atone for past errors and correot past mistakes. 
When people talk of English laws standing in the 
way of Irish progress, I want to know whether 
there is anyihiiig in the nature of Ireland so to- 
tally different from the nature of England that 
the same laws should be so poisonous and des- 
tructive in the one country and so salutary and 
beneficial in the other ? The same laws affecting 
the tenure of landed property exist in Ireland as 
in England, and we have seen under tliose laws 
a greater amount of agricultural prosperity devel- 
oped than had been witnessed in any other coun- 
try. We have seen the same laws affecting trade 
and manufactures in Ireland as in England, and 
why is not the same effect visible in the former 
as in the latter ? I may briefly recall what had 
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been done by Parliament for Ireland during the 
last forty years. Within that period, those of the 
people who professed the Roman Catholic religion 
have been admitted to a full participation in all 
the civil rights enjoyed by the rest of their fellow 
subjects. The other impo?’tant measures which have 
followed evinced a desire on the part of Parliament 
to extend every benefit in its power to that coun- 
try. A system of education has been established 
which gives gratuitous inslruction to upwards of 
200,000 children ; and the annual grants amount 
to no less than <£i50,()0Q. Otlier sums are yearly 
voted for the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, and that establishment has been placed 
on such a footing that its endowment is now made 
a permanent law of the country. A poor Law has 
been enacted under which the property of the 
country last year was called upon to pay £750,000, 
ad minis tering relief to »S0O,000 persons. Again, 
in the years of famine, when a disaster great- 
er. perhaps, than ever came on any country be- 
fell Ireland, was not money givoii freely, and 
with a lavish hand, to sustain life out of the Im- 
perial exchequer ? and although through mal-ad- 
ministratii/'. there was considerable waste of these 
funds, yet at least no indisposition to minister gen- 
erously to the sore necessity of Irelaixd can be fair- 
ly charged against this House. Indeed, it is, I 
believe, impossible for any man to get up and prove 
that any proposal shown by sound argument to be 
for the real good of Ireland has been rejected in 
this Assembly. And, therefore, I cannot refrain 
from taking this opportunity to protest against and 
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repudiate the doctrine that bad laws or misgovern- 
ment have produced this treasonable movement. 
Justice, I maintain, is fairly administered in Ire- 
land, as even these recent trials themselves suffice 
to show. The representation of that country, also 
is on as fair a basis as that of the rest of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. I appeal to the Homan Catholic 
Members of this House whether there is any leg- 
islative body in any first-class European State in 
which greater freedom of debate is enjoyed ? Ought 
we not, then, to be careful not to give the least 
sanction or support to this conspiracy by declaring 
that it has any excuse or origin in the action of 
Parliament ? I will not weary the House by at- 
tempting to demonstrate the absurdity and futility 
of the objects of the Fenian conspiracy ; but I 
may remind them that there exists in Ireland a 
large party, comprising men of all religious de- 
nominations, whose loyalty and determination to 
maintain the authorty of the Queen are second to 
those of no class in the United Kingdom. I do 
not exaggerate the character of these classes when 
I say that they include every man of property and 
intelligenee in the country, and all the ministers 
of every creed. Nor do I believe it possible to find 
outside of those classes one man who really, cons- 
cientiously, and openly has given his adhesion or 
sympathy to Fenianism, whose opinion is worth 
having or whose character is in any way entitled 
to weight with his countrymen. Therefore, though 
this Fenian conspiracy may be inconvenient and 
most disastrous even for a considerable time to the 
interests of Ireland, it is manifestly utterly futile 
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and absurd. I by no means under-rate the mis- 
chief which such movements as Fenianism are cal- 
culated to effect. I recollect well that when I first 
entered the House of Commons, in 1847, a some- 
what similar state of things existed in Ireland, and 
that some Members of tbe House actually did not 
hesitate openly to profess their sympathy with the 
seditious proceedings which were then taking place. 
There is, however, a considerable difference, I am 
happy to say, between those proceedings and the 
present, although the spirit which prompted both 
is no doubt the same. I cannot help expressing 
my regret that, at the expiration of eighteen years 
similar misfortunes have again fallen upon us, and 
that while progress and civilization are going on 
around us, a portion of Her Majesty’s dominion 
should be ihe theatre of a movement which if suc- 
cessful even for a moment, would have the effect 
of throwing Ireland back at least fifty years. From 
the doctrine that bad government or legislation is 
the cause of that movement I must express my 
entire dissent. Indeed, my opinion is that those 
who have taken upon themselves to propagate that 
view have incurred a grave responsibility, inas- 
much as I uereby they give a colour to 'his move^ 
ment, while they are totally unable to substantiate 
the correctness of their assertions. I hope we shall 
hear no more of such doctrines, and I also trust 
— nay, I am perfectly sure — the House will not, 
because of recent occurrences in Ireland, feel in- 
disposed to deal with Irish questions in the same 
spirit of impartiality and fairness which it has 
for many years shown on these occasions. The 
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yarious Bcliemes for the benefit of that country 
which have this evening been suggested are legi- 
timate subjects for the consideration of Parliament ; 
if good in themselves, they will, I have no doubt, 
be ultimately carried, while, if bad, they will, as it 
is desirable they should, be rejected. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 7th May 1867. 

[On tlie 7th May 18«r, Sir John Gray moved ''That this 
House vdll, on Wednesday th*^ 29th day of this instant 
May, resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
Temporalities and Privileges of the Established Church 
in Ireland.” The abuses of the Established Church were 
strongly commented upon. Mr. Gladstone took this oppor- 
tunity in condemning the church of the minority main- 
tained in Ireland at the expense of the majority cir- 
cumstance to which he attributed the disatfection which 
widely j)revailed in Ireland. In conclusion the House 
ilivided. Ayes 183. Noes 195. Majority against the Motion 
12. The Bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was'aftei .ards carried in Parliament after great opposition 
by the Gladstones Ministr^u ] 

L oud NAAS : I might have been well content 
to rest Jie :aatter on what has been said 
by my riglit hon. and learned Freind the Member 
for the Dublin University (the Attorney General 
for Irelam. , for I think the reasons he gave for his 
opposition to the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
jMernber for Kilkenny ( Sir John Gray ) are con- 
clusive and satisfactory. The Motion, as I under- 
stand it, is not one to reform or get rid of anomalies 
in the Irish Church, but is directly intended to 
disendow that Establishment altogetlier. There can 
be no misunderstanding on the subject ; the re- 
markable speech delivered to-night by the riglrt 

17 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire 
has entirely confirmed me in that opinion, for his 
speech pointed to the absolute and complete disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church, and if it did not 
point to that object, it pointed at nothing at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the position 
of the Irish Church was indefensible, and ought 
not to continue, because it was^the Church of the 
minority ; and therefore we must dismiss from our 
consideration to-night any of those anomalies and 
inequalities which may be found in the Church 
of Ireland, and devote our attention to the question 
whether she ought or ought not to continue to 
exist. If the arguments that have been used 
against the Irish Church by hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site are right that Church ought no longer to re- 
main ; but if our view of the question is right, the 
Irish Church ought to live, as it has for centuries, 
as a National Establishment. The issue is plain. 
While listening to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire it 
struck me that his arguments tended very much, 
if not altogether, to the principle that all Estab- 
lishments should rest on the principle that a 
National Church must be the Church of the ma- 
jority ; and I defy him, with all his talent and all 
his power of argument, to maintain that principle, 
and at the same time support the Establishments 
of this country and Scotland. The more this ques- 
tion is looked into the more we shall find that 
hon. Gentlemen who take that line of argument 
must declare hostility to all religious endowments. 
I do not wish to weary the House by going back 
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to matters of history in connection with the 
Church of Ireland, but I will take its position 
as we now find it. I must, however, remind 
the House that the Irish Church is an Establish- 
ment that has survived changes of dynasties, and 
the eftects of revolutions. Solemn contracts with 
regard to her safety are spread over every page 
of our history. Her existence has been guaran- 
teed and sanctioned by Stuart Kings and Willia- 
mite Generals, and madd the subject of treaty 
and Parliamentary contract. * The right, of the 
Irish Church to possess her property is based upon 
a foundation that is the same as that of any estate- 
in the kingdom. I do not wish to go back to 
history ; but I would remind you of agreements and 
compacts by which in our own time that property 
has been secured. The maintenance of the Irish 
Church was made part of the great settlement 
wliich took place at the Union between the two 
countries. It was an implied contract in the time of 
Emancipation. When in 1829 the claims of he 
Catholic subjects of this realm were fully recognised, 
all those authorized to speak in their behalf ex- 
pressed their desire to enter in to the most solemn 
contract *-ith regard to the maintenance of the 
Church ; when the Temporalities ? Act was passed 
Parliament again sanctioned the contract, and 
expressed in a broad and distinct way its opinions 
that its existance should he maintained. There- 
fore, whether you look at the question of the pro- 
perty of the Church of Ireland as a matter either of 
ancient prescription or modern Parliamentary con- 
tract, I maintain that the possession of property 
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by that Church rests upon a basis which has been 
more repeatedly sanctioned by the Legislature than 
any other property in the country. If this be so, 
let me ask you can this property be touched or 
taken away by any other process than that of 
confiscation? I state boldly that it cannot. I admit 
the right and po^ver of Parliament to deal with 
any property in the country. That cannot be 
denied. Parliament is all powerful. But, at the 
>same ttoe, that right does not prevent an Act 
of Parliarpent from being an act of confiscation. That 
is a rude remedy. The confiscation of property 
has always been the favourite resource of the despot 
and revolutionist, and there is no country in the 
world that has suffered more in this respect than 
Ireland. It is therefore with some surprise that 
I see so many Irishmen in favoui of what is as 
gross an act of confiscation as ever was perpetrated 
under Cromwell or William. Under what circum- 
stances is this confiscation to take place ? I apprehend 
nobody will deny that the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland are a charge upon the land, and not 
a tax. I confess I listened with astonishment to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire when he described the property of the 
Irish Church as payments made out of the public 
purse. How one of the greatest financiers of this 
country should have described a charge upon 
land which has been in the possession of the Church 
for many centuries as a payment out of the public 
funds I am at a loss to understand. I believe 
there never was so gross a mis-statement of the 
real facts of the case than is involved in such an 
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assertion. In no sense or degree do I believe it 
to be a payment out of the public purse. Tho 
Church property is not a tax but a reserved rent. 
I shall quote an authority upon the point which 
I do not think hon. Gentlemen opposite will dare 
to impeach. The words are those of Sir George 
Lewis, one of the closest reasoners who ever sat 
in this House. He spoke thus of the exact 
position of this property, and the terms in which 
it should be described — 

''The tithe grievar^ce is commonly stated to be that Roman 
Catholics are compelled to contribute, by the payment of 
tithes, to the support of a Church from the creed of which 
they differ. But. 

( and this was before tho passing of the Church 
Temporalities Act. ) 

in. fact, filthough they may pay tithes, they contribute 
Qotliing, Jiwirtmuch as it is in Ireland tithe is in tlie nature 
not of a tax but of a reserved rent, which never belonged 
either to the landlord or the tenant.” 

This high authority, at all events, shows 
that to chai-acterizo tho property of the Irish 
Church as being a payment taken from the public 
purse is as far removed from the real truth of 
the ease as anything that could he imagined. But 
let us suppose that the proposition brought forward 
to-night should be sanctioned, whom, allow me 
to ask, ought wo in the first instance to consult ? . 
Recollect what the real nature of this property 
is. If it is desired to alienate this property, surely 
we ought in the first instance to consult those 
persons who pay it. But we find that these persons 
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are certainly not averse to its present disposition 
and do not desire its confiscation. Ton therefore 
propose to alienate this property altogether, in 
defiance and in opposition to the wishes of the 
great majority of the very persons who pay it. I 
think that the position of this property has been 
erroneously described in more quarters than one. 
The whole of the arguments connected with the 
subject rests, I think, upon this basis — what is the 
nature of this property, and what are the sources 
from which it is derived ? I read, the other day, a 
very able letter written by a right rev. Prelate 
with whom I am acquainted, and for whom I en- 
tertain great respect — Dr. Moriarty, Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Kerry, and I was astonished to 
find in a letter which discusses the subject with 
great force and ability, and at the same time with 
temper — a letter containing strong views, but 
which are not stated offensively — in that letter I 
was astonished to find so acute an arguer as 
the right rev. Prelate make use of the old and 
oft-refuted statement that the Irish Church was 
the forced maintenance of the religion of the mino- 
rity by the vast majority of the people. That right 
rev. Prelate states that the Roman Catholics as 
a body contribute to the support of the Protestant 
clergy and the Protestant Church. Now, I main- 
tain that that statement is entirely incapable of 
proof. I admit that in Ireland Roman Catholic 
occupiers are by far the largest majority of the 
occupiers of land and that Roman Catholics cons- 
titute the numerical majority of the people ; but 
do the Eomai^ Catholic occupiers of land or the 
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Eoman Catholic people of Ireland pay for the sup- 
port of the Established Church P I want to have 
that question answered. Any man who stands up 
in this House and tries to prove that they do, will 
entirely fail. Would the Roman Catholic occupier 
have his land a penny cheaper if the Established 
Church were swept away to-morrow P I answer, 
No. In old times the Roman Catholic occupiers 
were obliged to pay a certain tax for certain pur- 
poses in connection with *the Established Church, 
but Church cess has long been swept away, minis- 
ters’ money is abolished, and it cannot be said 
that the people of Ireland are called upon to support 
the Established Church. The property of the Church 
is a charge on the land, and nine-tenths of the land 
belongs to Protestants. We have heard a great 
deal to to-night about the question of religious 
ascendancy. Now I have never, either in this House 
or elsewhere, stated that I considered religious 
ascendancy was a thing that was good. I believe 
that no such thing practically exists in Ireland ; 
and I was astonished to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member foi South Lancashire say that 
in Ireland there was an ascendancy of one class 
over th^ other. He has dilated in eloquent terms 
upon the terrible evils of this supposed ascendancy ; 
but if these really exist, how came it about that 
he and his party never sought to remedy such 
gigantic grievances P The party opposite sat upon 
the Benches we now occupy with little intermission 
for the last thirty years, and I have always observed, 
that when the question of the Irish Church was 
brought forward they were the J^st to say that the 
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time for considering tlie proposition was inopportune. 
It therefore ill becomes them to come forward now, 
the first moment they are in opposition, and de- 
clare that such a grievance as that of religious as- 
cendancy exists along with its concomitant . evils ; 
seeing that for years they sat here, not only without 
making any protest or taking any steps to have 
those evils redressed, but they almost invariably 
openly opposed or indirectly thwarted Motions 
brought forward on the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire com- 
plimented the hon. Member for Kilkenny upon 
the Motion he has brought forward. He said to 
that hon. Gentleman that the change he proposes 
was most wise and beneficent, and tliat he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would live to see his suggestions 
carried out. But how, let mo ask, were the in- 
tentions of the hon. Member for Kilkenny regarded 
by most distinguished Colleague of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire in 
the year 1865 ? What did that Colleague, sitting 
in the same Cabinet, and equally responsible for 
the action of the Government, then say ? He 
said — 

‘‘We have the Irish Protestant Church established as an 
existing institution in Ireland. It is not of recent creation ; 
it rests upon the prescription of centuries. The firm belief 
of the Government is that it could not be subverted without 
revolution, with all the horrors that attend revolution. — 
(3 Hansard clxxviii. 490. ) 

That was the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Morpeth ( Sir George Grey ), 
who, a Secretary of State, sitting at that time on 
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the same Bench as the right hon. Member for South 
Lancashire, declared that the change which the 
right hon. Member for South Lancashire considers 
wise, desirable, and beneficial, was a change that 
could not be carried out without bringing all 
the horrors of revolution in its train. What can 
be said of a party who changes its opinions so 
soon, and which now repudiates the luinoiples 
which they adopted two ^yoars ago ? But there 
is another point worthy of observation. Hon. 
Members opposite made*>up their minds to disen- 
dow the Irish Church, and to confiscate her pro- 
perty; but they have been unable to determine 
to what purpose they will apply the funds so 
obtained. Some say they ought to be taken for 
national purposes ; but it is hard to see what these 
purposes are. Others have gone the length of 
saying that the revenues of the Irish Church ought 
t ) be devoted to what are called national purposes, 
that is to say to the poor, to lunatic asylums, 
and to prisons, or to lighthouses; but this notion 
has not received nmch support. Others, again, 
think that the money might be applied to the 
purposes of education. Considering the difficulties 
raised in ue way of deciding disputed points raised 
on the question of education, the House would 
certainly find extreme difficulty in deciding in 
what manner the revenues of a despoiled Church 
shall be dispensed for the purposes of education. 
Another proposal has been made, tliat the property 
should be capitalized and divided among all the 
sects. That proposition has been put forward 
in a very able manner by Mr. de Vere. All I 
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can say is, that with regard to this mode of dis- 
tribution I believe there would be difficulties 
very nearly as great as would take place in the 
distribution for educational purposes. And you 
will find among Eoman Catholics the widest diff- 
erences of opinion as to the way in which the 
funds ought to be applied. Stipends to Eoman 
Catholic clergy have been entirely repudiated 
by the Eoman Catholic Church ; and the difficul- 
ties that would arise among the Eoman Catholics 
themselves as regards the « distribution of their own 
share would be as great as with regard to a dis- 
tribution for educational purposes. That being 
the case, it appears to me that the position of 
the Irish Church is this — a great number of 
persons want to pull the Church down — to over- 
throw it altogether ; but that they have found 
it impossible to make up their mind as to the parti- 
tion of the spoil. I beg leave altogether to disclaim 
anything like a wish that the Eoman Catholic 
clergy, or the clergy of any other Church, should 
remain in an impoverished state, and anything 
that could be suggested for improving their status 
would receive from me the best consideration. I 
should be very glad to see the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the enjoyment of incomes larger 
than they enjoy at present. But I do not admit 
that the poverty, the want of sufficient means in 
one Church, is any reason why you should impove- 
rish the other. If pulling down the Irish Church 
would not enrich the clergy of the Eoman Catholic 
Church or of the Presbyterian Church, why pull 
it down ? The rector of the parish may have 
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£200 a year, with a large family ; and the Eoman 
Catholic priest might have only £100 a year ; 
but how would it improve the position of the priest, 
if the Protestant clergyman were deprived of his 
£200 a year ? I have listened with considerable 
astonishment to many of the remarks which have 
been made to-night by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
professing the Eoman Catholic religion, or speaking 
in the interest of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. I 
cannot understand how any Eoman Catholic, looking 
back to the history and action of his Church, can 
declare himself an enthusiastic admirer of the vo- 
luntary system. The whole history of that Church, 
from the earliest ages, is the history of endow- 
ments. It is a church of gorgeous rite and costly 
ceremonial. She ]ias, I admit, often worked in pover- 
ty and obscurity, but her normal state is one of riches 
and of splendour, and endowment is the very life- 
blood of her existence. And when I see what 
has taken place in Italy, and read the denunciations 
of the leaders of the Eoman Catholic Church 
with regard to the seizure of endowments, I can- 
not understand how hon. Gentlemen can profess 
to repr'^'^iont Eoman Catholic opinion, and recom- 
mend tuese changes upon the voluntary principle. 
That course appears to me, looking to the position 
of their own Church in Ireland, to be a most 
dangerous one ; and this is a view of the case 
which I would specially commend to the conside- 
ration of the Eoman Catholics themselves. The 
Eoman Catholic Church in Ireland is acquiring 
a vast amount of property. I do not look on that 
ciroumstance with any fear or jealousy ; but, at 
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the same time, I would remind hon. Gentlemen 
that in advocating this confiscation of the Irish 
Church property, they are advocating a course 
which may by-and-bye be adopted against them- 
selves. I have seen with admiration the great 
sacrifices which have been made by the Roman 
Catholic population or Ireland within the last 
few years in building churches for providing means 
for the support and maintenance of those churches, 
and for religious purposes generally. I believe 
that no people have made greater sacrifices in 
order to provide for the proper observance of re- 
ligious ordinances ; but I do maintain that as 
this goes on, as the Roman Catholic Chuich 
in Ireland becomes richer, as inevitably it 
will become — those who now advocate confis- 
cation are using an argment that may be 
used against themselves at no distant period — 
and that, as has been the case in Italy, their 
accumulated property may ere long excite the 
cupidity and tlie jealousy of many an influential 
party in the State. I believe that instead of pro- 
moting peace and unity in Ireland, this proposal 
is likely to create jnueh dissension ; and I believe 
that there is nothing more likely to produce ill- 
will and ill-feeling in Ireland than a struggle 
commenced against the existence of the Estab- 
lished Church. That opinion does not originate 
with me. If hon. Members will turn to the speeches 
of Lord John Russell they will find that more 
than once that statesman has declared that any 
attempt to alienate the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Churchy in Ireland will be hailed a 
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signal of dissension, and will be the oommenoe- 
ment of a long struggle of which no man can 
possibly foresee the end. It is for these reasons 
that I oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, believing, moreover, that the exis- 
tence of the Church in Ireland does not constitute 
any practical grievance. I make that statement 
deliberately, as the result of daily and constant 
communication with all classt^ of the Irish people. 
I have lived among the people as long as any 
Q-entleman opposite. I have conversed with 
all classes and creeds in the country. I have spent 
hours discussing the question with persons pro- 
fessing the Eoman Catholic religion, and I never 
heard one of them say that he looked on the exis- 
tence of the Established Church as a practical 
grievance. I put my own knowledge of the coun- 
try against that of the hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
T deny that the Irish Church is regarded in 
Ireland as a symbol of oppression or as a prac- 
tical wrong. 
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[On the 10th March 1868, Mr. Maguire brought in his 
Motion for constitutional changes in the laws and institutions 
of Ireland which was in a very disturbed condition 
and which' according to him inspired any thoughtful 
man with feelings of anxiety, foreboding and alarm, — in 
fact the country presented the aspect of a country on 
the eve of a great struggle. The discussions which 
assumed gigantic proprotions eventually led to the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, although the Disraeli 
Ministry strove its utmost to oppose the introducticn 
of any improvement in the Land Te nure and the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment of Ireland.] 

T he earl of mayo : Mr. Speaker— Tho 

hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, and the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this most interesting 
and important debate, have given at great length, 
and with great clearness, their views as to the 
present state of Ireland. It now becomes my 
duty to state to the House, not, perhaps, in lan- 
guage so impassioned as that of the hon. Member 
for Cork ( Mr. Maguire ), but as accurately as 
possible, my views with regard to the state of 
Ireland. I will not exaggerate or conceal, but 
will endeavour to make a jdain, unvarnished state- 
ment, which I hope will commend itself to the 
attention of the House. I also propose to notice 
some of tho points which are put forward as grievan- 
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ces by those who are supposed to represent the 
portion of the Irish people dissatisfied with the 
present state of things. I do not deny — in fact, 
I do not know that anybody has attempted to deny 
— that a great amount of dissatisfaction — I might 
almost say of disloyalty and dislike to England 
and to English rule, exists. But I think it 
important for the House to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what the preciwo nature of this feeling is, 
wbat the classes are which it affects, and how far it 
influences the general state of the country. I think 
it will not be denied at the outset that the active 
organization of that great Brotherhood, which 
has exercised for the last three years so marked an 
influence upon the feelings of a portion of the 
Irish people in this country and in America, has 
its source in another country ; and when I am told 
that British legislation, Britiish rule, and British 
laws are responsible in a great measure for the 
existence of that hostile feeling among the Irish 
citizens of America towards this country, we must 
recollect that there are to be found in other 
parts of the world largo numbers of my fellow- 
countrj ten who are not disloyal. In Australia, 
though their numbers are not reckoned by millions, 
but by thousands and hundreds of thousands, the 
Irish who have settled there do not exhibit towards 
Great Britain any ot those hostile feelings which 
unhappily are found in America. Nay, more ; 
there are many remarkable instances of men who', 
when at home, were unhappily distinguished by 
proceedings hostile in their character to the Crown 
and Government of England; and who, having 
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settled in Australia, and taken an active part in 
public affairs there, declared on returnii|g to this 
country that they no longer held the same opinions 
with regard to British rule which they did when 
they emigrated. The same thing may be said 
with regard to Canada. Though Canada is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the great seat 
of the Fenian organization in the United States, 
and though we find that Fenianism has a certain 
limited influence over Irishmen settled in Canada, 
yet, as a body we see the Irish in Canada loyal 
to the British Crown. Mr. D’Arcy Magee a man 
who never speaks without attracting attention, and who 
influences large masses of his countrymen in Canada, 
was an active Nationalist in 1848, but is at this moment 
one of the most eloquent advocates of British institu- 
tion that can be found on the face of the globe. 

Having said so much as to the feeling of 
Irishmen settled in our colonies, and lamenting, 
as I do, the existence of a very different feeling 
among the largo portion of the Irish citizens of 
the United States, it becomes important to con- 
sider how far such a feeling is shared by those of 
our fellow-subjects who still remain in their own 
country. As far as Ireland is concerned, at present 
the feeling of disaffection and disloyalty is, I 
believe, confined to a lower class than it ever was 
before. If you take th’e history of 1798, you 
will find that many of the persons who were then 
engaged in fomenting rebellion and civil war were 
men of high character, of good family and of 
great honesty, whose standing and intelligence gave 
them a right to influence the views and conduct of 
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their fellow-countrymen. The men of that day 
embarked in a wild, reckless, and unjustifiable 
attempt ; but no one can refuse^ to give many of 
them credit for higher motives, or contend that 
they were not men of intelligence and integrity. 
Then if you come to 1848 — fifty years later — ano- 
ther attempt being made to stir up rebellion in 
the country ; then, again, there were men of posi- 
tion and intellect engaged as chiefs of that move- 
ment. Though the leador§ of 1848 were inferior — 
vastly inferior — to those who headed the rebellion 
fifty years before, you must recollect that in 1848 
such men as Meagher, Mitchell, Duffy, Davis, and 
O’ Brien were implicated in it, and their character 
or genius shed a sickly lustre . over the most Quixo- 
tic enterprize jf modern days. But in this Fenian 
conspiracy — which in America, I admit, has assumed 
gigantic proportions — ^you find that the feelings 
of the bulk of the persons engaged in it are 
swayed by the speeches and writings of leaders of 
very different character from that of the men 
10 wliom I have been referring. The Fenian or- 
ganization has been in existence for four or five 
years, and yet I doubt if any one can point out 
an Intel' tual leader who has distinguished himself 
by the gift of eloquence, or by any other display 
of intellect. The movement has not produced a 
single man of mark. It has been directed by 
men without position and without experience of 
any kind, except that gained in the subordinate 
ranks in the American army. That is the case 
with the members of the Brotherhood in America. 
If you look to Ireland, you find the same thing. 
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The whole of the Protestant and the Eoman Ca- 
tholic gentry, though they may differ in religion 
and in politics, are^to a man thoroughly well affected 
towards British rule. The large landholders are 
on the same side, and so are the men who are deeply 
engaged in trade. Not a merchant of any impor- 
tance or influence has ever expressed the slightest 
sympathy with the Fenian movement. With a very 
few exceptions, the same may be said of the edu- 
cated classes generally. Very few, indeed, of them 
have employed their talents in advancing Fenian- 
ism. I know there are certain conductors of a 
portion of the Irish press who may be said to re 
present the feelings of the Fenians ; but they are 
very inferior to the writers who supported former 
movements of a rebellious nature. When you descend 
in the social scale and come to the small occupiers 
of land, you find a considerable number of that 
class who may be said to sympathize to a certain 
degree with the movement, though they have 
taken no active part in it. Descending still lower, 
to the uneducated agricultural labourers, to what 
in Ireland are called the “ farmer’s boys,” to the 
mechanics and workmen, the shop assistants and 
small clerks in towns, you find this organization 
widely spread. I am sorry to say that in some 
of the cities in the South of Ireland you find 
the mass of the people of that class deeply tainted 
with Fenianism, and perfectly ready to sympathize 
and cooperate with it to any extent. But they are 
without leaders, money, or arms. That being the 
case, I think the House will agree with me, look- 
ing broadly at the matter, that there does not 
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exist any material in Ireland itself for maintaining 
in active operation this Fenian movement. The 
real strength of the organzation lies at the other 
side of the Atlantic. And, though contemplating 
an impossibility, I believe that, could the com- 
munication between this kingdom and America 
be cut off for a short time, Fenianism would ra-^ 
pidly disappear and become extinct for ever. 

Sir, I think it my duty now to submit to the 
House two or three statements on which the excuse 
for or vindication of this movement is commonly 
based, and to endeavour to show how fallacious and 
utterly groundless those statements are. I know 
that the statements' to which j allude are not 
often put forward in this House. Even those 
hon. Members who entertain the strongest views 
on Irish questions do not state the case as it is 
stated very frequently out of doors — in Ireland, 
in America, and also on the Continent of Europe. 
But one of those statements has been strongly 
})ut forward to night. It is that the people of 
Ireland as a nation a^'e oppressed, are down- trodden, 
are governed, as in other countries, nations are 
governed by a foreign Power ; in short, that the 
Irish pi pie arc ruled for English objects and 
without regard to Irish feelings or interest. There 
is a second statement which has been put forward 
in this House, and I can not but regard it as one of the 
most dangerous that could be made use of as calcu- 
lated to induce the Irish people to favour the Fenian 
movement. It is stated that in years gone by — in 
those times which may be described as the dark days 
of Ireland — the ancient possessors of the soil were 
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dispossessed by frequent confiscations and that it 
is the duty of this House, and of the other Branch 
of the Lagislature, to take steps to restore to the 
Irish people that land of which, at different times 
they were unjustly deprived. I cannot conceive 
anything more calculated to lead to discontent in 
Ireland than that statement. There is another 
assertion, the most important of all — one which, 
to the fullest extent, has been adopted by the hon. 
Member for cork and the hon. Member for Cashel — 
that, owing to the Government and the laws of 
this country, the industry of Ireland has been chocked, 
and its material progress retarded. 

Those three statements I* propose to deal with 
one after the other. First, then, it is alleged that 
Ireland is governed by English Power and by 
English rule for English interests and with 
English objects ; that she is ruled as if she 
was under tlie sway of a foreign Power. Some 
writers have gone so far as to call her the Poland 
of the West. Well, if Ireland is so treated, if she 
is subjected to so much tyranny, I must say it is 
most unfortunate that in this case the tyrants are 
the Irish themselves. To examine the matter 
it is necessary to see how the Government of Ire- 
land is at present constituted. Who are the’ persons 
that form the Executive Government ? They are 
five in number : his Excellency the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, the Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Attorney General, and the Under Secretary. Who 
is the Lord Lieutenant P A nobleman of ancient 
descent, intimately connected with Ireland, who 
possesses a large property there, and who, for 
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many years, lias been actively engaged in discharg- 
ing with success the duties of his station as an 
Irish landowner. Sir, I should be very sorry to 
fake up the time of the House by speaking of the 
Chief Secretary, That individual has never aspired 
to any other character than that of an Irish coun- 
try gentleman, who has devoted the best years of 
his life to what he believes to be the service of 
his country in Parliamen|;. He belongs to a house 
which for many centuries has shared the fortunes 
of the Irish people ; and, if I may allude to so 
completely unimportant a circumstance, he has in 
his veins considerably less Anglo-Saxon blood than 
many of the gentlemen who are flourishing about 
New York in green uniforms. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland is a man who, for forty yeajs, 
held a high position in his profession, and who, 
at the time of his appointment, was admitted on 
all hands to be the first advocate at the Irish bar. 
He is an Irishman, intimately acquainted with 
^he feelings of his countrymen, and closely con- 
nected by family ties and property with his na- 
tive land. The same may be said of my right 
hon. ard learned Friend the Attorney General. 
His enUi e life has been spent in Ireland. Of the 
Under Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, I may say 
that for many years he has exercised a great and, 
I believe, a most beneficial influence in Ireland. 
I know of no man possessing a more thorough 
knowledge of Ireland and her history, of Irish 
affairs, and the feelings of the Irish people. Since 
1824, when as a young officer of Engineers he laid 
the base of the first triangle of the great Ord- 
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nance Survey, he has been actively employed in that 
country. Look at the Judicial Bench. The Equi- 
ty Judges are all Irishmen, and the same may be 
said of the Common Law Judges — twelve in num- 
ber — nine of whom profess the religion of the ma- 
jority of the people. The local magistrates are 
Irish to a man, and they are assisted by seventy- 
two paid 'magistrates, who are also, with three 
or four exceptions, natives of Ireland. So much, 
therefore, for the Executive Government and the 
judicial staff. By whom are the laws of the coun- 
try and the orders of the Government enforced ? 
By a constabulary wholly Irish, taken from the 
lower ranks of the people. In this force, too, is 
to be found almost the same proportion as regards 
religious belief as exists among the people of the 
country, and they have always done their , duty 
with a loyalty and fidelity which have scarcely 
ever been equalled and never surpassed. Add to 
this the fact that the country enjoys a Parlia- 
mentary representation which, until now, has been 
based upon a franchise much lower than the En- 
glish franchise. Again, in every town in Ireland 
you find a municipality elected on a very wide 
franchise ; and these municipalities administer, 
without the smallest Government control, their 
local affairs under the provisions of various Acts 
of Parliament. The primary education of the poor 
is intrusted almost, entirely to teachers nominated 
by the patrons of the schools ; four out of every 
six of these patrons are the Eoman Catholic Cler- 
gy, so that one can say that there is an unna- 
tional element in the system of education prevail- 
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ing in that kingdom. The Poor Law system is 
administered, to a great extent, by guardians, who 
are nominated through a very wide franchise by 
the ratepayer. I mention all these facts with a 
view of showing how fallacious, how absurd, and 
hew baseless is the statement which is constantly 
put forward that Ireland is governed by English 
rule, in accordance with English system, and in a 
manner repugnant to the ^feelings of the Native. 
Sir, I am almost ashamed to mention those things 
to tho House, for there are very few hon. Mem- 
bers who are not perfectly well aware of all the 
facts of tho case ; but, as the statements to which 
I have referred arc so constantly and broadly put 
forward by the people on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and as they are believed to a great extent, 
not noly on the Continent, but also by a consi- 
derable portion of the people of this country, I 
h ive thought it right to give a summary of these 
lacts. 

Jhit there is the second statement which is 
made the fouiidatioji of an immense amount of 
declamation and eloquence. It is that the land at 
one time belonged to the people of Ireland ; that 
they wci . dispossessed of it; and th'^t the re- 
O'olloction of that circumstance still rankles in the 
breasts of the occupiers of the soil, and of the 
classes who are immediately subservient to them. 
Now, there never was an assertion made more de- 
void of truth. It is very well known what be- 
came of tlie possessors of the land after the va- 
rious confiscations. In the first invasion — that is, 
the Norman Conquest — there was no dispossession, 
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partly because vast tracts of country were lying- 
waste, and partly because that invasion was un- 
dertaken for the purpose of dominion and rule, and 
not for the acquisition of land. Confiscation, it is 
true, took place at subsequent periods ; and if it 
would not occupy too much of the time of the 
House, I could trace the fate of almost every 
Irish family of importance who were dispossessed 
of their landed property. During the wars of 
the Eoses in this country great dispossessions 
took place, many old houses went down, and the 
bearers of their ancient names remained for the 
most part in the country, the consequence being 
that their descendants are still to be found in a 
humbler rank of life than that which their ances- 
tors occupied. But in our case tho circumstances 
were totally different, for the proud and fiery Celt, 
unable to brook subjection in his own land, emi- 
grated as soon as possible. They wandered away 
immediately after these various troubles, and 
placed their swords and their brains at the dis- 
posal of foreign powers. For years after each con- 
fiscation, every European camp and Court was full 
of Irish emigrants. This is sufficient to show how 
absurd and baseless is the assertion that the Irish 
land at one time belonged to the Irish people, 
and that among the peasantry of Ireland are to 
be. found the descendants and the rightful inheri- 
tors of the chieftains and nobles who were dis- 
possessed by the various confiscations which so 
cruelly afflicted the country. 

But the most important point for the House 
to consider is, ' whether there is any thing in the 
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present state of Ireland which shows that there 
is a progressive falling off in wealth, in prosperity, 
and in improvement. Now it has been broadly 
put forward to-night that there is nothing to 
show that any real and sound progress is being 
made in Ireland. I think^ however, that I can 
prove most conclusively to the House that very 
considerable progress has been made. And, Sir, 
I do not intend to go back to old times. I pro- 
pose to go back merely U the beginning of what 
I may term the present generation — that is to say, 
about thirtyfive years ago ; and I have a right to 
do so, because since then the whole policy of thi« 
country towards Ireland has been altered. I shall 
endeavour to show the House how the new policy 
has been carried out, and what have been its 
effects. In the first place, I must beg the House 
to reflect for a moment what Ireland has gone 
througl during the period to which I am refer- 
ring. We have been subjected to three great poli- 
tical agitations, to a most terrible famine, and to 
in enormous emigration. If, then, I can show that, 
notwithstanding all these adverse circumstances, im- 
provement has been steadily going on, it will be 
pretty ev’deiit that this House, and the institu- 
tions of the United Kingvlom, cam 3t be very 
much to blame for the prosei t state of Ireland. 

Sirst of all, I will take the state of our staple 
industries. In a country like Ireland, which is 
dependent so much upon agriculture, and where 
the seasons have a decided effect upon the na- 
tional ^prosperity, there must necessarily' be a great 
many ups and downs, so that I^will not take 
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any small number of years to illustrate my argu- 
ment, but will spread my facts over the period 
which has elapsed since 1830. In the first ins- 
tance, I will take the number of arable acres, in- 
cluding in that term not merely land over which 
the plough goes, but all land which is usefully 
employed for the general purposes of agriculture. 
Well, in 1841 there were 13,461,301 cultivated 
acres in Ireland, while in 1801 the number had 
increased to 15,400,000. But it has been said that 
the effect of the changes which have taken place 
during the last few years in Ireland has been to 
convert almost all the land into pasture. No 
doubt many changes and vicissitudes have occur- 
red, but still the main fact remains that iu 1849, 
5,543,748 acres of land were being cultivated un- 
der the plough whereas in 1860 the number of 
acres so cultivated had incrcase<l to 5,970,139. 
Since then, owing to three or four bad seasons 
there has been a decrease, and last year there 
were only 5,529,568 cultivated acres, being very 
little less than in 1849. But, if we turn to the 
value of stock, which is the real test of the wealth 
of a country like Ireland, which is so peculiarly 
adapted to the rearing and production of cattle, 
you will find a most remarkable improvement. I 
will take the years 1841 and 1866. I wish the 
House to understand that these numbers have been 
ascertained with the greatest possible care. I give 
them on the authority of Mr. Thom, the author 
of the valuable almanack that bears his name, and 
who himself verifies every statement made'^in his 
Work. In 1841 the value of the live stock was 
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estimated at £21,000,000 and in 1866 at £50,500,- 
000. I venture to say that in no agricultural coun- 
try in Europe, considering the vicissitudes of that 
period, will you find so extraordinary an increase. 
Again, take the lives stock per square mile ; the 
same authority gives the value as £649 in 1841 ; 
£853 in 1851, and £1,028 in 1861— figures which 
show a steady increase. One of the principal pro- 
ducts of the South of Ireland is butter, which re- 
presents the wealth of the* agricultural population, 
and particularly of the small holders of land. I 
have had accurate inquiries made respecting the 
butter trade of Cork, and have arrived at results 
which have been confirmed by reports from other 
markets. In 1831, Cork Market received 244,000 
firkins ; in 1841, 219,000 firkins ; in 1851, 306,- 

000 firkins ; and in 1867, 470,000 firkins. Quan- 
tity represents only half the story, but the rise 
in price indicates a remarkable increase in wealth. 
Ill 1851 ilie highest price of butter at Cork was 
90s. ; in 1861, it was 118s. ; in 1867, it was 127s. 
So much for agiiculture. I know that Gentlemen 
who make eloquent speeches do not like facta. 
They do not trouble the House with statistics, 
because / oy say that the decrease of prosperity 
is patent to all, and figures can bo made to prove 
anything. I believe that the more you inquire 
into the facts by which the state of Ireland during 
the last thirty years can be tested, the more you 
will be convinced of the truth of the position 

1 have taken. A remarkable illustration of the 
increase of wealth among the agricultural classes 
is the steady rise in the value of land in almost 
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all the countries of Ireland during the last fifty 
or sixty years. Take the country of Cork. In 
1779 Arthur Young estimated the rental of this 
country at £256,010. According to the public 
valuation, with 15 per cent, the rental was in 
1848, £1,284,140 ; and in 1867, it was £1,351,208. 
Rental in 1779, £256,010 ; in 1810, £808,698 ; 
in 1848, £1,284,140; in 1867, £1,351,208. I 
have ascertained from the very best authorities 
that pretty nearly the same increase of rent has 
taken place in all the other counties of Ireland 
that increase has not been sudden, but steady 
and gradual, and I believe it is due both to the 
increased cj^uantity of land which has been brought 
tinder cultivation, and to the general improvement 
of ihe system of agriculture. 

It has often been said that the prosperity of 
an agriculiural country depends upon its roads. 
Since 1826, the most extraordinary improvenient 
has taken place in the roads of Ireland. Any one 
who hats travelled in that country miist know that 
Ireland is as well provided with roads as any 
other country. Sir Richard Griffith has 'W-ritt^ri 
me a letter stating some general facts on this head. 
In 1822, with the exception of some coast roads, 
the county roads were almost impassable. The 
county surveyors were first appointed in 1836, and 
a gradual improvement was then made. When he 
entered the profession the west portion of the coun- 
ty of Cork, the whole of Kerry, and the west of 
Litnerick, were almost entirely devoid of good 
roads. He describes how, not altogether from lo- 
fesourcds, but by the aid of Parliamentary Votes, 
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good lines of communication were made ; and this 
increase of accommodation had the most immediate 
effect in stimulating intercourse and trade. 

With regard to railways, Ireland has participated in 
the general improvement which has taken place 
in our communications. In 1840, only thirteen 
miles of railway were constructed ; at the end of 
1866 there were 1,900 miles, which had cost 
£26,000,000. That the Irish people have begun 
to embark their capital in these undertakings is 
shown by a curious piece of information respecting 
the Great Southern and WesteriL Hallway. In 
1847, of £1,743,000 of stock, £1,119,000 was held 
in Great Britain, and £6,00,000 in Ireland ; but, 
In 1862, of £5,0,00,000 of stock, £1,100,000 was 
held in Great Britain, and £3,882,000 in Ireland. 
An enormous sum has been advanced to Ireland, 
year by year, by the Legislature for public works 
and improvements. Since 1834, the Exchequer has 
been charged for public works in Ireland with 
£18,000,000, of which £11,402,651 was to he re- 
paid, and £,500,000 remain to be re-paid. The 
grants made in the famine are not included 
in this ^^flimate,, and the whole of this large 
sum has Deen spent in useful and r productive 
works. 

The general condition of the people is, how- 
ever, the point on which most stress is laid. It 
is said that, though farmers, landowners, and tra- 
ders may be improving their position, that of the 
poor is getting worse and worse. The following des- 
cription of the Irish labouring classes was given by 
Bishop Doyle, in 1825: — 
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The evidence already given to -Parliament shows that 
the average wages of a labouring man ■ in Ireland — and the 
great mass of the poor are labourers — is worth scarcely 3d. 
a day. 3d. a day for such as obtain employmefi^t ; whilst, 
in a family where one or two persons are employed, there 
m^y be four, perhaps six, others, dependent pn these two for 
tj^eir support. 

If the decline of the population is said to be 
a sign of decay, let us go back to the time when 
population was at its highest. In 1836, the Eoyal 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Condition of 
the Poor in Ireland reported — 

** That they could not estimate the number of persons in 
Ireland out of work and in distress during thirty weeks of 
the year at less than 585,000, nor the persons dei:)endent at 
less than 1,800,000— making 2,385,000.” 

Mr. Murland states, in an address delivered 
last November, that it is remarkable that this num- 
ber is just about equal to the reduction which has 
taken place in the population ; so that, if only 
about 5,500,000 of the poj)ulation could find eni- 
ployment in 1836, there was no reason to expect 
that wo should now, with the same population, 
find the land going out of cultivation for want of 
hands to till the ground. The condition of the 
labouring classes immediately before the famine 
is noticed by Sir Eobert Kano in his industrial 
resources of Ireland 1844. He says — 

“ That humaji labour can be obtained in this country on 
lower terms than in any other in Europe, is too well known 
to require example. It is thus that 8d. or 10c?. per day is 
found to be the usual rate of wages at a distance from large 
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to-wns, and that, evto «n sraeh terms, thousands of men remain 
unemployed during the greater portion of the year.” 

Wb# is the rate of wages now? Judge Long- 
field, in his Address onfiooial Economy, gives the 
following account of the rate of wages, as ascer- 
tained from the evidence before the Land Occup- 
ation Commissioners in 1844, and the improve- 
ment up to 1 861. Eeferring to the year 1844, he 
states that — 

Xn Munster and Leinst^r, the rate of agricultural wages 
varied from 7d. to lOd. a day, and in Connaught, from 5d. to 
Sd.^ and that, t^ven at these low rates, constant employment 
co^ld not be obtained. It also appears to have been the 
general custom for the labourer to rent his cabin and plot 
of ground from the farmer ; and that tliese bargains some- 
times insured the labourer a supply of food, and were . a 
source of profit to him, but that more frequently they were 
a source of litigation and oppression ; and that, on the whole, 
it might i >c said, that in no part of the civilized world was 
the condition of any industrial class so wretched as that of 
the Irish Jabourer, There is still much room for improve- 
ment ; but I shall refer to the best authentic documents that 
I could procure io sho r what change has taken place, and 
is still going on, in the condition of the labourer. In the 
year 1856, the Emigration Commissioners applied to the Poor 
Law Cor uissioners for information on the state of the 
labouring population, as bearing upon the continuance of 
emigration, from Ireland. The F>or Law Inspectors in the 
different countries gave Eetums of the rate of wages in their 
respective districts. I refer to the Report of the Poor Law- 
Commissioners for the yeat 1856.^’ 

As an illustration of the rise in wages. Judge 
Longfield then quotes Mr. Horsley’s statement 
that in Cork, Kerry, and Limerick the average 
rate of wages for agricultural labourers was 7«. 
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6d, a week ; and lie quotes Mr. Horsley as stat- 
ing that “ continuous employment is now easily 
obtained by all skilled able-bodied agricultural la- 
bourers. ” Judge Longfield also adds that the rate 
of wages increased in twelve years ( from 1844 to 
1856 ) from 25 to 80 per cent — the greatest in- 
crease having taken place in those districts in 
which the greatest wretchedness had previously 
prevailed. From additional inquiries, he arrives 
at the conclusion that, from 1856 to the end of 
1860, the ' wages of agricultural labour in most 
parts of Ireland had obtained a further advance 
of 10 per cent. I have ascertained, by special in- 
quiry in a few districts, what has been the in- 
crease of wages, comparing 1866 wiih previous years. 
I find that, in 1841. in the count of Kildare, the 
wages were from 4.9. to 5 s. a weak ; they are 
now 8.9. In Armagh, the wages in 1841, were 65. ; 
they are now 9^. At Castlereagh, in the county 
of Eoscommon, the wages were, in 1841, 4^. a 
week ; they are now 85. In Killarney, county of 
Kerry, they were 5s. and are now 7s. I do not 
mean to say that even the rate of wages for the 
agricultural labourer is by any means what it 
ought to be ; but I believe a gradual increase is 
going on that has tended much to the improvement 
of the country, and any one who now travels 
through Ireland after some years’ absence must see this 
in the appearance of the people. Moreover, this 
increase of wages has taken place without any 
proportionate or material increase in the price of 
food ; for wheat has not risen in value, and oats 
and potatofes, though somewhat enhanced, have 
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never of late years stood at an exorbitant price. 
So muoli for the rate of wages. Now take ano- 
ther, and perhaps a better test of the general 
improvement in the condition of the people — I 
mean the consumption of spirits and beer. I 
will take two facts — one giving the consumption 
of spirits and beer ; the other the amount of deposits 
in joint-stock banks ; the one showing expenditure, 
the other savings. It is ^impossible to ascertain 
the exact consumption of beer in Ireland ; but 
the export is so nearly balanced by the import 
that the figures may be taken very much on that 
footing. It appears, then, that in 1863, 1,150,356 
barrels of beer were consumed in Ireland, and 
1,500,000 barrels in 1867. 

With regard to spirits, the consumption of which 
has always been considered a fair test of the pros- 
perity Ireland, there has been a remarkable 
increase of consumption, notwithstanding the very 
high duty which spirits now pay. Looking back 
to the Returns, we find that wherever there has 
been a bad harvest tho consumption decreases, while 
after a good harvest there has been a proportionate 
increase r so that, to a great extent, the production 
of spirits is a ttue indication of the consuniing 
power of the people, the amount can be very 
accurately ascertained ; for the high rate of duty 
prohibits its removal from bond till required for 
consumption. The permit sj^stem also enable officers 
to trace the removal of spirits to other parts of 
the Kingdom. The consumption of spirits in 
Ireland was in 1863, 3,891,579 gallons ; in 1866, 
4,518,254 goUons; in 1867, 6,102,756 gallons; 
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[being 1,210,997 gallons increase over 1863. Tlio 
increase in 1867 over 1866 is far greater than 
in England. It was — ^England, 2*96 per cent ; 
Scotland 4*72 per cent ; Ireland, 12*93 per cent. 

If the consuming power is shown in the matter 
of spirits and beer, the saving power of the people 
is shown by a remarkable Return, which I now 
hold in my hand, of the deposits in the joint-stock 
banks. These two Returns taken togather are the 
most valuable barometers of the condition of the 
people, for they invariable rise and fall according 
to the state of trade, the amount of employment, 
and the quality of the harvests. In the year 
1860, the deposits iu the joint-stock banks amount- 
ed to £15,609,000. Then came three years of 
bad harvests, 1861, 1862, and 1863, when there 
was a decline; in 1863, these deposits were only 
£12,900,000 ; but since then they have gradually 
increased. In 1865, they amounted to £17,000,000 
in 1866, to £18, 900,000, and in 1867, to 
£19,200,000. Here, then, is a marvellous increase in 
the savings of the people as shown by this unmis- 
takeable test. 

I will now call the attention of the House for 
a few moments to the state of crime in Ireland ; 
and I think the House will be greatly struck by 
its extraordinary diminution. The criminals tried 
at assizes and quarter sessions were — ^in 1849, 
40,989 ; in 1855, 9,012 ; 1866, 4, 326. The summar 
convictions before justice for petty olfences other 
then drunkenness were — in 1849, 63,586 persons ; 
in 1855, 29, 274 persons ; in 1866, 19, 672 persons. 
I know that in 1845, the number of criminals was 
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exceptionally large, but in 1855, it was by no 
means exceptional, and during the ten years be- 
tween 1855, and 1866, the. crime of Ireland, as 
tested by trials at assizes and quarter sessions, had 
decreased by 100, per cent. 

Turning to another subject, let us see what 
has been done in the life-time of the present genera- 
tion for the education of the people. In 1824, 
when the Commissioners of, I’ublio Education made 
their Eeport, I find that, with a population of 
7,000000, the largest number of childern at school 
was 522,000, and the Grants made by Parliament 
for educational purposes only amounted to £50,000 
a year. The Eoman Catholic prelates in 1823 
state their case thus — 

‘‘The petitioners therefore deem it a duty to inform 
the House that the Bo man Catholic poor of Ireland cotinue 
unprovided with sdioc 1-house, schools masters, or with any 
such aids as are necessary for promoting amongst them a 
well-ordered system of education.” 

What is the fact now ? In 1866 the number 
of schools enrolled under the National Board 
was 6,600, of which 4,000 are under the direct 
patronage of the Eoman Catholic clergy, In these 
, schools 000,000 children are being edicated, and 
in other schools about 80,000 ; so that, instead of 
having only 500,000 at school, nearly 1,000,000 
are now receiving an instruction far superior in 
every respect to that which was given in 1824 ; 
and last year this House voted to the National 
Board £310,000,, as against the paltry sum •of 
£50,000 voted at the beginning of this generation, 
there was no system in existence for the xelief 
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of the poor. Since then a poor law has heen 
established which, though some of its provisions may 
be objected to, has for many years given effective 
relief to the destitute. Its expenditure for that 
purpose averages £600,000 a year, and since its 
establishment so large a sum as £19,000,000 has 
been spent from local resources upon general relief. 
An extensive system of medical charities has also 
been established, which is of the greatest possible 
benefit to the people ; and there is now accommo- 
dation in the lunatic asylums of Ireland for 7,000 
patients, who are maintained at an annual expen- 
diture of £119,000. I merely mention these facts 
to show that almost every test which you can 
apply to the condition of the people exhibits the 
truth — namely, that extraordinary changes for 
the better have taken place in Ireland within the 
last thirty years. 

I will only trouble the House with one other 
fact, and that relates to the trade of Ireland. It 
has been said that Ireland is purely an agricul- 
tural country, and you would therefore think that 
no great improvement could be expected in its 
commerce. But, a tested by the increase in the 
tonnage of vessels, the increase of trade has been 
enormous. A Beturn of the tonnage of vessels ' 
entering and clearing out from the port of Dublin 
shows that in 1847 the total tonnage entered in- 
wards and outwards was 722,000 tons, and in 
1867,1,400,000 tons. At Belfast during the same 
period the increase has been greater, the total 
tonnage in the former year being 500,000, and in 
1867 1,300,0000. In Waterford the increase in 
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ten years was from 213,000 to 450,000 tons; and 
this increase has not been confined to the large 
ports, for while in Cork the increase of tonnage 
during ton years was 34 per cent, in Waterford 
the increase was 130 per cent ; in Dundalk, 18 per 
cent ; In Newry, 70 per c«nt ; in Wexford, 33 per 
cent ; in Sligo, 45 per cent ; and in Coleraine, 
100, per cent. There is one fact still more remark- 
able ; for the Iteturns show that the increase of 
tonnage in Ireland has been proportionately greater 
than in England. The increase of tonnage in 
the whole of Great Britain during twenty years, 
from 1847 tolSGT was 58 per cent, while in Ireland 
it was 07 per cent. I find that while the increase 
of tonnage in Dublin was 98 per cent, and in 
Belfast 143 pei cent, in Liverpool, which is just 
opposite, tlie increase was only 58 per cent ; far 
less than Dublin and Belfast. I will not try to 
persuade ti}<3 House that Ireland is a rich country, 
or that it is in a condition similar to England or 
io Scotland. But, comparing small things with 
groat, and (‘oulrastiiig Mio eoiidilion of Ihe country 
with v/liat it was, I maintain lh<uo is nothing to 
show decline or a docrcaso of The hon. 

Member f Cork laid gre at siress i;])on llio decay 
of the country tovns. I have no }n(ho facts to 
lay before the House on that pari of the subject, 
but I have a personal acquaintain u wiih a good 
number of the country towns of Jielami, especially 
near Dublin and adjacent to the main lines of 
the railway, which might be siippor(d to ho airect- 
ed by any absence of prosperity anioio. the agri- 
cultural classes, and my experience is 1 Uai, so far 
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from showing symptoms of decline, tliere has 
been during the last eight or ten years a gradual 
improvement which has extended to the country 
towns. In a small town near my residence 
houses have been built, business has increased, and 
its state is far better than it was ten years ago ; 
and, although some may not have improved in 
tlie same way, there is, I believe, nothing in the 
state of the country towns to show that they do 
not participate in the general advance which is 
taldng place all over Ireland. 

And now let the House consider what has 
taken place since the commencement of the new 
policy which this country has pursued towards 
Ireland since 1824-5, the date of lirst educational 
inquiry. In 1829 the Eoman Catholic Eelief 
Bill was passed. A short time afterwards a 
. xsystem of national education was adopted. A system 
of police, which has been found excellent and 
useful, was created. The constitution of juries 
was altered and greatly improved. The fiscal 
powers of grand juries were regulated. Muni- 
cipalities were reformed, and placed upon a different 
footing. The poor Law was established. The 
Landed Estates Court was created for the sale 
of incumbered properties. In fine, it is beyond 
a doubt, that a greater number of beneficial 
measures were never carried in any country within 
so short a period of time. Professor Ingram 
has truly remarked that changes so great, and 
made within so short a period, constitute the 
largest i^eaceful revolution in the history of the 
world 
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Now, Sir, I think I have shown that there is 
nothing in the present state of Ireland to evidence 
a state of decay or decline. It now becomes my 
duty to refer, as briefly as I can, to some of the 
proposals that have been made with respect to 
the land of Ireland since tho House met last 
year. Certainly there is no lack of physicians. 
There have been no end of prescriptions ; but I 
think that if some of them wore adopted they would 
make matters much worse than they are. I will 
advert to three or four of the notable proposals 
which have deen made lately for dealing with the 
land of Ireland. There has been a proposition 
made by the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright ), another by the hon. Member for West- 
minster ( Mr. Stuart Mill), and a third by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny ( Sir John Gray ), all of 
which h^’^^e obtained a considerable amount of public 
attention. All these tend to one thing — namely 
in different ways to establish fixity of tenure ; or, 
io other words, a peasant proprietorship in Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham proposes that 
the money of the State shall be lent for the purchase 
of land in Ireland, to bo i^epaid by the tenant, as 
are the land improvement loans ; and th'\t a certain 
amount of money shall be added to the rent until 
the value of the farm is re-paid. The hon. Member 
for Westminster goes much further, for he would 
deal with the whoio land of Ireland. He would 
issue a Commission to ascertain its value, he would 
buy it all up, and re-let it by the State to tenants 
for ever for a yearly rent. The hon. Member 
or Kilkenny proposes that a law should be passed 
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which would give fixity of tenure to every farmer in 
Ireland; that the landlord’s interest should he a mere 
rent-charge on the estate, and that the landlord 
should having nothing to do except to receive the 
rents. 

In considering these proposals, it appears to 
me that the House ought to inquire for a moment 
as to what has been the tendency of similar measures 
in other countries, and what the state of things 
would be if they were adopted in Ireland, and if 
we found ourselves in the act of creating or of 
having created a large peasant proj^rietary in that 
country. One of the great arguments put forward 
in support of peasant proprietary is its supposed 
Conservative tendency. It is said that its effect is to 
get rid of discontent and disaffection, and that you al- 
ways find in countries having a peasant proprietary 
political contentment and safety from revolution. 
That is a very attractive theory if it were true. But 
is it the case tliat, in countries where a peasant Pro- 
prietary exists, a greater respect prevails for the rights 
of property and for the institutions of the State than in 
other countries ? We must all admit that a respect for 
the rights of property is, next to the safety of life, the 
first object of all law, and the most important test of 
civilization. If I compare France and England 
in these respects, I find that, as regards England 
although no system of peasant proprietary exists 
and it is a country of largo landed proprietors 
and tenant-farmers, yet there is no country in 
the world where the rights of property are so 
much rospeoted- If I take France, where a peasant 
proprietary exists in a reat part of the country. 
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it will be found tbat, from time to time, the wildest 
views and the most subversive theories as to those 
rights have been promulgated and aotully accepted 
by a great portion of the population. I think it 
will bo found that at no remote period doctrines 
on these subjects were popular, which have never 
been adopted by any large portion of the people 
of this country The experience of foreign countries, 
then, does not show that fbo existence of a peasant 
proprietary secures you from dangerous theories and 
discontent. Switzerland, which of all the countries 
of Europe has been quoted as a favourable precedent 
of ihe sj^stem of small holdings, was so lately as 
1847 the scene of much civil disturbance in 
almost every canton. In 1848, in Austria, in 
Germany, and in Sardinia, the same results took 
place. Unfortunately for the argument, those 
countries which had the least to apprehend from 
a movement like that of 1848, which upset thrones 
and destroyed established Governments, were 
tluse very countries whore small proprietors and 
the subdivision of land did not exist. But, Sir, 
these soheines are put forward as adapted for 
Ireland because it is broadly stated that those 
residing in the agricultural parts of t’le country 
and engaged in the occupation of land, are throughly 
discontented and disaffected. If the fact be as is 
stated, and if the whole agricultural population 
of Ireland is thoroughly disloyal, some very stringent 
remedy might be necessary. But what are the 
tests of disloyalty ? I am not prepared to say that 
among those engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
particularly in the South of Ireland, there is not 
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a oertairL amount of sympathy with disaffection. 
But the tests of active disloyalty and discontent 
are, firstly, emigration ; secondly, the engaging 
in treasonable practices ; and, thirdly, the existence 
of agrarian crime. Now, I believe that, as far 
as you can judge from these throe symptoms, dis- 
affection and disloyalty do not prevail to any 
considerable extent among the occupiers” of land. 
With regard to emigration, it is found that the 
occupiers and holders of the soil are not leaving 
the country. There has been an enormous exodus, 
but it is gradualy ceasing. It has been stated 
by Lord Dufferin in his book, and it has never been 
denied, that of the whole number of Irish emigrants 
in the years 1805 and 1800 — and I believe tlio same 
thing holds good in regard to the y^ar 1807 — only 
2 1 per cent consisted of men wlio were engaged 
in the occupation of land. So that, if emigration 
be a sign of disaffection and discontent, it certainly 
does not exist to any considerable extent among 
the tillers of the soil. Then, with respect, to 
treasonable practices, it must be admitted that 
their non-existence among the agricultural j^opu- 
lation of Ireland is a sign of the absence of 
active disloyalty and discontent. The lion. Member 
for Cork seems to dispiso facts ; but I shall give 
liim another in addition to those I mentioned 
the other night relating to this point. I have 
taken the trouble to ascertain the proportion of 
farmers and men holding land in Ireland who 
have been arrested on suspicion of being participators 
in treasonable practices since the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and I find that, out of the 
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whole number of persons who have been so arrested 
during the last three years —namely, 1,100— only 
fifty-six of them were men in the' occupation of 
land. As this statement has been very much criti- 
cized, I have made a very careful analysis of those 
fifty-six men, and I find, from the nominal Return 
which I have in my hand, of the fifty-six persons 
described as farmers, that only twenty-four of them 
were men who actually lired by the land ; that 
the remainder were either farmers’ sons ; or persons 
indirectly connected with land ; and that in, reality, 
out of the 1 , 100 men* arrested under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, only twenty-four, 
instead of fifty-six were engaged in the occupation 
ol the soil. Then toning to agrarian crime, 
cortainiy there was a time when that species of 
outrage was very common in Ireland ; and if there 
was nov’^ so much dissatisfaction and discontent 
St) much undue competition for land — if the land 
qiiestion was a source of so much heartburning 
aud disaffection as it is said to be, surely we might 
expect that there would be no diminution in that 
groat mass of agrarian crime which so long disfigured 
our annrl\ Weil, what are the facts on this 
point ? Tne number of agrarian outrag )s, speoiaily 
reported by the constabulary for the last twenty-two 
years are as follows:— 1844, 1/)01 ; 1851, 1013 ; 
1861, 229; 1865, 178 ; .1866, 87. Sir, this is a 
most remarkable illustration of the untruth of the 
assertion that the entire tenantry of Ireland, as 
a class, is thoroughly dissatisfied ; because, when 
we know how deeply they resent anything which 
they regard as interfering with their fancied rights 
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iu the land, and how that resentment led in past 
times to the commission of such fearful crimes, surely 
it is most satisfactory to find that, although in 
the year 1851 there were 1, 000 cases of agrarian 
outrage reported, yet in 1866 only 87 were reported 
in the whole of Ireland. 

Sir, in examining the proposals which have 
been made for the regeneration of Ireland, the 
House ought to. consider what would be the imme- 
diate effect of such a proposal as that which has 
been propounded by the hon. Member for West- 
minster. The first effect of it, I believe would 
be that, if you were to create in the way he suggests 
a large number of peasant proprietors in Ireland 
you would destroy almost all, or at least a great 
many, of the iutlucrices which bind that country 
to this. A Return was laid on the table of this 
House last year which shows the number of hold- 
ings that at present exist in Iieland ; but I have 
ascertained the number of holdings which are 
valued at <£4 and under, and those which are valued 
at <£8 and under. [ The noble L<jrd then quoted a 
recent Return of the number of agricultural holdings 
in Ireland valued at £4 and under, and also of 
those valued at over £4 and under £8. From this 
document it appeared that of the holdings valued 
under £4, the general average acreage was 4| acres 
and the total number of such separate holdings 
was 174,939 ; while of the next class of holdings 
iminediatly above that sum in value — namely, 
those over £4 and under £8, the average size 
was 13 acres, the total number was 142,468.] He 
then continued : — Thus if the plan of the hon. 
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Member for the Westminster were carried into 
effect the State wouid be immediately called upon 
to exercise landlords rights as to rent over the 
owners of 316, 957 separate holdings, of the average 
size ill the smallest class of 4] acres, and in the 
next class of 13 acres, or more than lialf the 
entire number of holdings in Ireland. That is an 
undertaking in which 1 think this House would 
never attempt to embark , The social effect of it 
wouhi be most disastrous. I believe you would 
find tliat you would remove at once from the 
people of that country a largo portion of the 
influences wliich now bind them to the United 
Kingdom. But there is one feature which I 
think must occur to the mind of anybody who 
considers these proposals, and that is the certain- 
ty of heavy indebtedness which is sure to weigh 
upon th'^^'O small lioiders. In every country in 
tiie world where these small proprietors exist the 
greatest tenden'ey to mortgage their holdings 
( perates. In the Canton of Zurich, it is stated 
tluit tiie load of debt pressing on the peasant 
proprietary is almost incredible, so that with the 
greasiest vidustiy and fnygality, and under complete 
freedom of commerce, they are har<"]y able to 
stand their ground. In Frooco the registered 
morbgngos of land twenty ago aie said to 

have amounted to £400,000,000 sterling ; and 
some remarkable facts have been brought to my 
knowledge lately with regal'd to Prussia, and the 
state of things which now exists there. It has 
been said that in Prussia the system of peasant 
proprietorship has been of the greatest possible 
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benefit to that country ; but I would remind the 
Hou>se that at this moment in East Prussia 
there rages a famine which has hardly ever been 
equalled ; and the accounts of it which have been 
received are very similar to those which came 
from Ireland during the period of the great 
famine there. In a Report lately furnished by 
the Consul at Konigsberg, it is stated that in those 
parts of Prussia where there is a great subdivision 
of land, with a peasant proprietorship, the people 
are now suffering from all the horrors of famine. 
The principal evil which I believe, this plan or 
any like plan would effect in Ireland would be 
subdivision. What did subdivision mean in past 
years ? Misery, nakedness, and hunger — death ! 
The bare recollection makes one shudder at the 
possibility of its recurrence. Under such a system 
there is no possible means of recovery when bad 
times came upon the country. I do not believe 
that the lesson of 1847 and 1848 can ever be 
forgotten ; and I am perfectly certain that if a 
proposal such as I have alluded to were adopted, 
the peasantry would evince the same tendency 
as they have always shown to subdivide thedr 
farms. It is, perhaps, difficult to bring back to 
recollection what really took place in former years. 
Is there anything, then, in the plan of the hoii. 
Gentleman which would lead ufi to believe that 
those misfortunes which are still fresh in our 
recollection could be guarded against, or that 
there is any security taken by him that the evils 
which had been so often lamented would not in- 
evitably recur ? I will now attempt to address to 
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the House some remarks as to the course which we 
have followed in Ireland, and the policy which 
we intend to pursue. Since we have been intrusted 
with the Government of the country we have 
endeavoured to adhere as nearly as possible to the 
principles laid down by Lord Derby when he 
took office two'years ago. Lord Derby then said — 

I believe that a Govenmeiit in Ireland which shows 
itself determined to do its duty by all ranks and classes 
may h'.'|)e to recieve the support of a large majority of the 
Irish people, than whom there are no greater lovers* of 
impartial justice. We do not pi'opose in our Government 
of Ireland to act on any exclusive principle. We desire 
t() obtain the co-operation of all who have at heart the 
})e!i<‘e and tranquillity of the country, the maintenance of 
th(! rights of projxoty, and flit? putting down of unlawful 
associations.’^— (3 Ilanmrd, clxxxiv, 742. ) 

To that policy wo have strictly adhered. In 
the treatioont of Irish questions it requires much more 
courago to take a hioierate and ini]>artial course than 
to attach oneself violently to one party or the other. 
Men engaged in conducting the affairs of Ireland 
may gain popularity by attaching themselves to this 
side or that; but if you wish to govern Ireland properly, 
you must ' spise popularity gained by such means, 
and must go fairly and boldly forward in a straght- 
forward and impartial course. It must be admit- 
ted tliat intrusted witli tho Government, of Ireland 
at an eventful period we have been successful in 
our endeavours to preserve the peace, though we 
have had difficulties to contend with of no ordinary 
nature. Stiil we have been enabled, by impar- 
tiality and firmness, to obtain that result. Conspi- 
racy in Ireland has been checked ; from one endi 
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of the country to the other, the authority of the 
law has been vindicated. Numbers of persons 
have been prosecuted for offences connected with 
Fenianism and Whiteboyism, and there has been 
nothing to complain of in the conduct of the 
juries or of any one concerned in the ndministration 
of juctice in Ireland. All have discharged their 
duty with fidelity and loyalty. The result of 
judicial proceedings is remarkable. Since July 
1866, 344 men have been tried ; eighty- three were 
convicted, 151 pleaded guilty, tewelve were acquitt- 
ed ; in seven casscs only the jury disagreed ; 
eighty were discharged on bail. With the excep- 
tion of Boventeon casses, the trials were confined 
to the four counties of -Dublin, Cork, Limerick, 
and Tipperary. In the case of '‘ho processions 
in Ireland which took place after the Manchester 
executions, we did not deem it our duty to stop 
them until they assumed a chafacter which showed 
they were coraj)lctely seditious and almost treason- 
able. However, when we felt that it was necessary 
to put a stop those assemblies, and when we issued 
proclamations for that object, we were obeyed 
throughout the length and breadth of the > land 
without an appearance of opposition. Tliere are 
three great and important questions which now 
occupy the public mind, as regards Ii eland. 
There is, first, what may bo c?iHed the land ques- 
tion. Now I think any one who approaches tho con- 
sideration of this subject must do so with a feeling 
somewhat akin to despair. For the last twenty-five 
years almost every Ministry has attempted to deal 
with it, nor has it been from any indisposion on the 
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part of the House to legislate upon the matter 
that success has not been attained. The reason 
for this invariable failure is that the difiEioul- 
ties of the question are enormous, and that it is 
nearly impossible to provide by Act of Parlia^ 
ment for the endless variety of condition under 
which land is held. Last year I introduced a Bill 
which would have gone a leng way towards settling 
the question, which has been described by an 
able writer as one of the gfeatest boons ever offered 
to 11 le tenantry of any country. It had this 
important feature, which I think was a new one, 
that it offered a simple and easy means of re- 
gistering improvements made by tenants^. That 
was a difficulty which had always been experienced 
in legislating upon this subject ; fox any scheme 
has little or no prospect of success which does 
not devise an easy method of recording the nature 
of the irijprovement when it is made. Without 
such a provision there can be no security against 
fnaid and dispute. The Bill did not profess to 
deal with the qaestii n of tenure ; it was limited 
to one portion of the subject — that of providing 
an easy mode of securing for the tenant com- 
pensation i’or imprvemcnts made by himself — 
an object wliich all the Bills which had been 
introduced in this subject had had in view. If, 
tlierefore, in the opinion of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, it be necessary to go further into the 
matter and deal with tenure, a different course 
would have to be taken from that which I 
proposed last year. That Bill, I must say, was 
not received in a very encouraging manner by 
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hon. Members opposite, nor did it even elicit 
very warm approval from some of my friends on 
this side of the House ; I shall ever regret that it 
was not amply discussed ; for if the business of the 
House had allowed it to be more fully considered, I 
believe many of the objections taken against it 
would have been refuted. The hon. Member for 
Galway ( Mr. Gregory ) affirmed that it would 
be of little or no use, and that compensation 
was all moonshine, I still believe, however, that 
the House would do well to deal with the 
question of compensation, the question of leasing 
Yjowers for the purpose of improvements, and the 
question of contracts, leaving aside the subject of 
tenure. I propose, therefore, during the present 
Session, to introduce a Bill very similar to that 
of last year. I propose to include in it provision 
for increased powers of improvenient by limited 
owners, for the encouragement of written con- 
tracts. I have a strong opinion that there is much 
truth in the objections preferred against the pa- 
role tendency which is so general in Ireland. 
There is no such thing as a tenant-at-will ; but 
the greater portion of the occupations are held 
by a parole agreement, which in law is held to be 
a tenancy from year to year. That system has great 
disadvantages, and I believe that both landlords 
and tenants feel that it would, be very desirable 
that all lettings should be by written contract. 
The provisions for tenants’ compensations will not 
be in all respects identical with those proposed 
last year ; but I hope to be able to show that, 
without interfering with the rights of property, 
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they will give to the holders of land an easy 
means of securing monies which he may lay out 
in improvements ; and, under certain conditions, 
will offer loans to him for the same object. I 
believe the Bill will be found to be as comprehensive 
a one as the House is likely to accept. I hope 
that the result may be that we shall arrive at 
something like general agreement on two or three 
branches of the question, ,a.nd thus pass a mea- 
sure which will be productive of great and subs- 
tantial advantages. Therefore I would entreat hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to consider favourably the 
proposals that I shall make ; and that if we 
cannot do all that they would wish, or that they 
think desirable, that, at all events, we might take 
some steps in the present Session to endeavour to 
secure to Irish tenants full and ample means for se- 
curing money laid out by them in the hona fide 
improvement of the land. The Bill will be introduced 
imme<iiatoly, and the Government will endeavour 
t* the utmost of their power to pass* it into 
law during the piesent Session. But, Sir in 
addition to this, seeing the magnitude to which 
this subject has attained ; seeing also the excite- 
ment an-.i uncertainty which prevails in the public 
mind with respect to it ; believing that an en- 
ormous amount of misconception prevails on the 
matter ; and believing, also, that it will be very 
much for the advantage of the country that the 
great and important questions that have been moot- 
ed should be lor ever set at rest, and believing 
further that these demands and this question 
will never be set at rest untH the public and 
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this House are in possession of further infer- 
mation on the subject, we propose at the earliest 
possible moment to institute a solemn inquiry 
into the whole state of the relations between 
landlord and tenant. We have come to this de- 
termination because statements are made and put 
forward by the highest authorities, both in and 
out of the House, which have led a portion of 
the public to believe that there is a great and an 
immediate necessity for the passing of measures 
with regard to Ireland, which have been termed 
even by those who proposed them, of a revolu- 
tionary character. When we hear such language 
as that which was used by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham not long ago, when ho wrote 
that if Ireland was 1,000 miles away all would 
be changed, or the landlords would be swept away 
by the vengeance of ]^the people. [ Mr. Bright : 
No, no ! ] The hon. Gentleman will, no doubt, 
have an opportunity of contradicting that state- 
ment. fMr, Bright : I contradict it now.] I 
am very glad the hon. Gentleman denies that 
he used such expressions ; but they have been 
given in the public Press, and have called forth 
a good deal of comment and animadversion, and 
I never heard till this moment that he repudiated 
them. But the hon. Gentleman, if he has not made 
such statements, has certainly propounded remedies 
which would load people to think that he entertained 
sentiments of that discription. And the hon. member 
for Westminister has declared that in his opinion, Ire- 
land can never be regenerated, unless an entire elass,and 
that the most Tnfeuential, are obliterated or got rid of. 
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Sir, the Government are not insensible to the 
fact, that statements such as these, made by high 
authorities, have had a great effect upon the pubEo 
mind. Indeed, we find in all parts of the coun- 
try, and throughout Europe, very false ideas are 
prevalent as to the real condition and circums- 
tances of Ireland. We believe that till an in- 
quiry is held into the real facts of the case, and 
the real state of affairs in. that country, Parlia- 
ment and the public can never come to right con- 
clusions on the subject ; and I would remind the 
House of tho danger to Ireland, as well as to 
the Empire, of keeping this question open. It 
is a question that ought to be set at rest, and for ever ; 
and considering the great demands put forward 
on the one side, and looking at the manner in 
which they have been received by a great portion 
of the public, I do not believe the question ever 
can be settled until more information is placed 
at the disposal of the House. Persons are now 
asking, Are these statements true ? Is it possible 
that, in a country so close to England, laws re- 
lating to tho land so closely similar to our own 
should have such a different effect ? There is 
an additional reason why this inquiry i necessary 
— I have shown that there aro few countries in 
the world in which changes so rapid and exten- 
sive have taken place as have occurred in Ireland 
within the last few years. Since the Devon Com- 
mission sat we have had a great emigration 
with an enormous change of property, through 
the operation of the Landed Estates’ Court, and 
we have also had a great alteration in the num- 
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bers and character of the oocupiere of land. We 
therefore propose an inquiry in to the whole sub- 
ject. Although there have been inquires and in- 
vestigations, they have generally been of a partial 
character ; and I believe that the landlords on 
the one side, and those who represent the tenants 
on the other, never have had the opportunity of 
deliberately and patiently setting forth their res- 
pective cases. In the Committee moved by the 
hon. member for Cork, the inquiry was very 
one-sided ; and I believed that, with two excep- 
tions, witnesses only who represented a particular 
class of opinion were examined. The inquiry need 
not be long, but it should be conducted on the 
spot ; and we hope that we shall be able to secure 
men of sufficient position, character, and knowledge 
to conduct it with success. The commission will 
have to investigate the operation of the laws that 
regulate the tenure of land in Ireland, the arrange- 
ments and customs that exist between"* landlord 
and tenant, the system which prevails for com- 
pensation for improvements, the operation of the 
Incumbered Estates’ Court, and the effect emigra- 
tion has had upon the condition of the agricultural 
class. I believe the result of this inquiry will be 
to show that the state of things really existing in 
Ireland is very different from what it is represented 
to be ; that there has been much exaggeration 
and false statement ; and that if all parties will 
state their views fairly and fully much truth will 
be elicited. I cannot but think that it is most 
undesirable the Honse should proceed to any le- 
gislation further than that proposed either by myself 
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or the right hon. Q-entleman opposite ( Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortesoue ), without some inquiry whether 
such legislation is needed at all. I believe it will be 
proved before the Commission that a great deal which 
has been said about a certain class in Ireland is far 
from the truth ; and, that Instead of being the enemies 
of the people, they have performed their duties to the 
best of their ability, and in a manner advantage- 
ous to the country. And, I am sure it. will be 
shown that there is no foundation for the state- 
ments made as to the extreme dissatisfaction of 
the tenantry of Ireland with their condition. We 
hope the Commission will go and examine tenants 
in their own locality, who will themselves state 
what they desire ; and I believe it will be found 
that they are by no means so extravagant or 
preposterous in their demands as has been stated 
by thost who have assumed to speak for them. 
Sir, I hope that the proposal we make will meet 
with the approval of the House, and that we 
sliall at once proceed to consider a measure dealing 
with a portion of tnis subject, and leave to in- 
quiries those larger questions and plans which 
have bc'-'T: put forward with so much boldness 
by members of this House, and by many writers 
in the public Press, 

Wo may anticipate that a considerable portion 
of the time of this Session will be devoted to 
Irish affairs. I propose on a very early day to 
introduce a Bill for the Amendment af the lie- 
presentation of the People in Ireland. I hope on 
Monday or Thursday next week to be able to 
state the proposals of the Q-overnment on that 
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Subject. With regard to the very important ques- 
tion of railway communication, I need not say 
that a large amount of dissatisfaction exists respecting 
the management of the companies, and we have 
proposed — with the concurrence, I believe, of men 
of all parties — to inquire into that ^matter. We 
have intrusted that inquiry to five very able 
gentlemen, and I hope before Easter that their 
Eeport will be upon the table. Though this may 
cause some amusement to hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who think of nothing but grievances 
of sentiment, I believe that there is no question 
of more importance to Ireland — none by which 
a greater boon can bo conferred upon the coun- 
try than by taking some means to improve the 
management and increasing the effciency of the 
railways in Ireland, and I am not without hope 
that we shall be able to make a proposal to 
the House on that subject during the present 
Session. We have submitted the whole question 
of primary education in Ireland to a Eoyal Com- 
mission. That Commission is already at work. 
I regret very much that, owing to a very un- 
fortunate circumstance, the commencement of its 
labours have been delayed ; but this was un- 
avoidable, for it arose from the great loss . the 
country has sustained in the death of one of its 
most distinguished sons, the Earl of Rose, who 
had consented to preside over it, who entirely 
approved of its appointment, and whose assistance 
and guidance would have been of great value. 
We have endeavoured to constitute that Commission 
fairly; to represent men thereon of all classe»=’, 
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creeds and opinions — ^men who have given much 
attention to the subject ; and when I state that upon 
that Commission we have eight Roman Catholics 
and eight Protestants ; that, of the two secretaries 
one is a Protestant, the other a Roman Catholic ; 
that men representing every shade of opinion on 
educational matters are to be found among its 
members, and that they will pursue their labours 
with the greatest desire to come to a speedy 
and satisfactory conclusion, we may anticipate the 
most favourable results. With regard to the question 
of University education in Ireland, we are going 
to take a different course. There are two Uni- 
versities now existing in Ireland. The one is the 
Dublin University, the other the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, which is an institution of later growth ; 
for the Dublin University has been established 
for a gront number of years. It was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth for the avowed purpose of en- 
couraging and establishing the Protestant religion 
ir Ireland. But, though it was established for 
that purpose, and though it has ever retained its 
Protestant character — the governing body being 
always Protestant — it has been conspicuous among 
all Uni veioj ties for liberality. For a gr^^at number 
of years the prizes of this University, with the 
exception of the Fellowships, and a few foundation 
Scholarships, have been open to students of all 
denominations and creeds ; although the governing 
body is composed exclusively of Protestants, the 
advantages of the institution are free to all ; se- 
veral Professorships may be, and, in fact, are at 
the present time held by Roman Catholics, while 
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there is no interference whatever with the reli- 
gious scruples of the students. In this respect an ad- 
mirable example has been set by the University of 
Dublin, which ever since 1793 has led the way in 
all the questions of University refrom. The result 
of this system of education has been that not only 
has this University been frequented by the Pro- 
testant population of Ireland ; but it has also con- 
ferred the advantages of a sound University educa- 
tion upon numbers of Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters who have subsequently attained high pro- 
fessional or literary distinction. Of all the institu- 
tions which have been established in Ireland, this 
University is the most prosperous and healthy. 
There are now in Ireland^ 5,000 graduates who have 
taken their degrees in it, and who regard it with 
affection and veneration ; and I do not believe that 
there is to be found among any class in Ireland 
any considerable body of mei\ who are opposed to 
this University, or to the system of education adop- 
ted there. If that be so, it would be an act of the 
greatest madness, and impolicy, to attempt to dis- 
turb an institution which stands so deservedly high 
in the estimation of a great portion of the Irish 
people. Then, again, the Queen^s University has 
done its work admirably. The fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded was announced 
by Sir James Graham, in introducing the Bill 
by which it was established, to be the absence 
of aU interference, positive or negative, with 
the conscientious scruples of the students in matet- 
ters of religion, and that principle has been strict- 
ly adhered ^ to. It is a principle which has been 
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supported by a number of the ablest and best men 
of Ireland, and has attracted a great number of 
persons of all creeds who were in search of a Uni- 
versity education. But under that principle reli- 
gious teaching forms no part whatever of the sys- 
tem of education, and the governing body is elec- 
ted without any reference to their religious creed. 
There can be no doubt that since its establishment 
the Queen’s University hcFv done good service in 
the education of tlie Irish people ; and I feel bound 
to state my opinion upon this point the more 
distinctly, because I was accused last year by 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite of having 
said that the institution had been unsuccessful. 
What I said on the occasion to which reference 
has been made was, that, while the Queen’s Uni- 
versity had done a great work in Ireland, it 
had failed to attract support from a certain portion 
of the people. I have now stated the exact position 
in which the two Irish Universities are placed. 
Tli;re exists, however, a large class in Ireland 
to whom tho system adopted at neither Univer- 
sity is acceptable, and who, therefore, decline to 
avail the- " 'elves of the advantages they offer. 
There is a large number of persons ''..ho object 
to send their sons to a Universitj where the only reli- 
gion taught is one that they do not profess, and 
there are also many who will not send their sons 
to a College where religious teaching does not 
from a portion of the system of education. Are 
these objections unreasonable ? I ask this House 
to consider whether there are not many among 
us who w^ould have the same objection to send 
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their sons to Universities where the Roman 
Catholic roligion alone was taught, or where all 
religious instruction was studiously omitted ? That 
is the case here, and there have been various 
modes proposed for meeting these objections. The 
late G-overnment attempted to remedy the grie- 
vance by the issue of a supplemental charter to 
the Queen’s University, but that was resisted ; 
and I believe that many of those who at first 
were in favour of the supplemental charter are 
now convinced that if that charter had been carried, 
it would not have met any of the objections, 
taken to the existing systems. But we believe 
that a plan may be devised which, without in- 
terfering with, or restricting, oi hindering the 
work of the two Universities, another institution 
may be erected, which will not be a dangerous 
rival to them. I have no doubt, that if we could 
now begin at the beginning, the best course for 
us to take would bo to establish one University for 
the whole country. I am aware of the strong — 
I may almost say, the unanswerable arguments in 
favour of such a course. But such a state of 
things no longer exists. We have already two 
institutions which are deeply rooted in the affections 
of their adherents. We know what a strong and 
eventually successful opposition was raised to the 
supplemental charter for the Queen’s University. 
No attempt has been been made to interfere with 
Trinity College ; but I am persuaded that if it 
were, the opposition raised would be more for- 
midable, and still more successful. I believe that 
in dealing' with this question, it is better to 
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supplement and to add than to pull down, destroy^ 
or alter. We“ have at present three different 
systems of education at work in Ireland — namely, 
the purely denominational, the semi-denominational 
or mixed, and the united or secular system. Under 
the denominational system religious teaching is 
given to every student every one of whom must 
submit to be taught by persons professing one 
particular creed. Under the Second system, which is 
that adopted at Trinity College, religious instruction 
is given by teachers to all those who profess the 
religion of the Institution, but no religious teaching 
is pressed upon those who profess a different faith. 
Under the third system, which is the one adopted 
at the Queen’s Colleges, religious teaching doesf 
not form any part of the course of instruction 
given. Of these three systems, the second is 
that whicii has, in my opinion, been most successful 
in Ireland. The denominational system has failed 
to attract the complete confidence even of those 
who profess the religmn of the schools where it 
is taught ; and the secular system has been most 
fiercely assailed by persons of all classes and of 
all creeds In Trinity College we find a system of 
teaching pursued which is acceptable to all who share 
in it, and which is looked upon without aversion by 
those who do not partake of it. You will find the 
same system in the non- vested schools of the National 
Board — certainly the most successful portion of the 
primary teaching administered in Ireland. It has been 
said that the multiplication of Universities is a very 
great evil. A good deal may be said on that sub- 
ject; but, at the same time, I have no doubt that 
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several Universities may be established in a country 
with the greatest possible advantage. For instance, 
in Germany Universities are very numerous ; and 
no one will say that learning is not as far advanced 
there as in any other country in the world. Then, 
take Belgium, with its 4,000,000 of inhabitants; 
there are four Universities in that little kingdom. 
[ An hon. Member ; Colleges. ] well, there are 
four Colleges in Belgium ; but they resemble Univer- 
sities ; but you must recollect that the University of 
Brussels is an institution wholly different from 
anything in this country. The University of 
Brussels, is nothing more or less than a licensing 
examining body, which has nothing to do with the 
the teaching, discipline, or religion of the Colleges. 
It is quite possible that different Universities may be 
established in the country, so as to provide amply 
for ail the requirements of education, without in- 
terfering with each other’s efficiency. I am not 
aware that the establishment of the London Univer- 
sity did in any way interfere with the education given 
in the older institutions. Certainly the foundation 
of the Queen’s University had no injurious effect 
upon Trinity College ; the number of students there 
is as large as before, and the only result has been 
to create a most wholesome rivalry beween the sister 
establishments. It appears to me, then, that a third 
University may be founded in Ireland without in- 
juring the existing institutions. I believe that what 
is desirable is that a University should bo established 
in that country, which would, as far as possible, 
stand in the same relation to the Roman Catholic 
population as Trinity College does to the Protestant. 
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We do not propose to found an exact or servile imi- 
tation ; but we do consider that we should be taking 
a step which would be of the greatest public advan- 
tage, and which would tend very much to the 
furtherance of University education, if we were to 
establish an institution which should bear that 
character to a considerable extent. I hold that one 
feature of tbe new University should be that it 
should, after the first establishment, be as free as 
possible from Government control. I believe its 
constitution should be most carefully considered in 
the beginning ; that the strict precise rules should 
be laid down in its charter ; but that once these 
points were settled it should be left to walk alone, 
and should be relieved as far as possible from State 
interference. In my opinion, the success of the 
University must depend very much upon its inde- 
pendence, its self-reliance, and its autonomy ; and 
1 believe that all the great ends we have in view 
can be thoroughly secured by a judicious constitution 
ox its original charter. We therefore propose to 
advise Her Majesty to grant a charter to a Roman 
Catholic University, to be constructed in the follow- 
ing mar ' .r. The institution which it is proposed 
to create will not resemble the existii^g Roman 
Catholic University in Dublin. It is proposed that, 
in the first instance, a charter should be granted, 
in the same way as the charter was granted to the 
Queen’s University ; that the governing body, under 
the original constitution, should consist of a Chancel- 
lor, Vice Chancellor, four prelates, the President of 
Maynooth, six laymen, the heads of the Colleges to 
be at first affiliated, and five members to be elected, 
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BO as to represent the five educational faculties — 
all being Roman Catholics. Future vacancies should 
be filled up in the following manner. ■ The Chancellor 
should be elected by Convocation, and the ^oe 
Chancellors should be appointed by the Chancellor. 
Four prelates should be nominated by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, the President of Maynooth should 
form one of the governing body, the six laymen 
should be elected by Convocation, and the heads of 
the affiliated Colleges should be ex officio members 
of the Board ; and, besides, five members should 
be elected according to the five faculties, so as to 
represent in the governing body the teaching power 
of the institution. I believe that in that way we 
should provide all the elements of an independent 
and healthy establishment, that ample security would 
be taken for the faith and morals of the pupils ; 
that there would be a preponderating and influential 
lay element in the constitution ; that the elective 
principle would be completely recognized, and that 
those engaged in the teaching of the Colleges, 
and the general body of the graduates, would have 
a potent voice in the selection of the governing body. 
To the University thus constituted we would give the 
power of holding University examinations, of grant- 
ing degrees, of determining what Colleges should be 
affiliated, and the course of studies to be pursued. 

Such is the proposal we intend to make. And 
here I wish to state to the House that in this matter 
we have entered into no negotiations or communi- 
cations with any body whatever. We have felt 
that, if given at all, the charter should be the gift, 
not of the Qoy eminent, but of Parliament ; and 
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that we should be only doing our duty and redeem- 
ing the pledge given last year, in making our first 
announcement on this subject fl) the House of 
Commons. But though, we have taken this course, 
it will be our duty, having announced our plan, 
to enter into communication as soon as possible with 
those most interested in the matter, with a view of 
carrying out our plans effectually, and in the way 
most acceptable to them. Keeping in view, therefore, 
the principles wo think necessary — namely, that 
there should be in the institution a powerful lay 
element, and that the elective principle should be 
fully recognized — we shall be prepared to listen 
respectfully and carefully to all suggestions and 
communications that may be made to us, and to 
endeavour to suit the new University to the require- 
ments of those for whoso benefit it is intended. I 
tliiiik in the mode in which we have dealt with this 
question we have best complied with the wishes of 
the House. I believe that the failure of tlie supple- 
mental charter last year and the j’-ear before was 
attributable very much to the fact that this House 
was not sufficiently consulted, and that it came upon 
Parliament and the country as well as on the Queen’s 
University by surprise. We have adopted the op- 
posite course, we have made our first confidence to 
tliG Hpuse of Commons, oui’ first declaration here ; 
and, seeing that this University question has long 
been a matter of dispute in Ireland, we offer a 
plan by which we believe it may be finally set a 
rest — a plan which will not interfere with the vita- 
lity or strength of existing institutions, but will sup- 
ply everything which hais been demanded by those 
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whose religious scruples prevented them from taking 
advantage of the present systems. With regard to 
endowment it wiM he essential, of course, if Parlia- 
ment agrees to the proposal, in the first instance to 
provide for the necessary expenses of the University — 
that is to say, the expenses of officers of the Univer- 
sity, of the University Professors, and also to make 
some provision for a building. It is possible that 
if Parliament approves the scheme it may not be 
indisposed to endow certain University scholarships. 
But with regard to the endowment of Colleges, it is 
impossible to make any proposal of that nature at 
present ; and to that extent the question will be left 
open to future consideration. It is not, therefore, con- 
templated to submit any scheme for the endowment of 
the Colleges in connection with the University. 

Sir, there is one other question which has greatly 
occupied the public mind. The Irish Church, after 
a slumber of nearly thirty years, has again become 
a subject of first-rate political importance. It has 
been urged by many that this question should be 
at once settled, and though the state of the Irish 
Church has of late years considerably improved, the 
principle on which it is founded remaining the same, 
it is contended that some sudden and immediate 
action should be taken in the matter. I beg to remind 
the House of what took place last year with reference 
to this subject. The noble Lor^, the Leader "of the 
party opposite proposed in the other House of ParKa- 
ment an Address to the Queen. As the noble Lord first 
gave notice of his Motion it stood in these words— 

** That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
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Directions that, by the Operation of a Commission or other- 
wise, full and accurate Information be procured as to the 
Amount and Nature of the Property and Revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and as to the Means of render- 
ing that Property more productive.” — [3 Hansard^ clxxxviii. 

3670 

In that shape it remained on the Notice book from the 
31st of May, 1867, for some time ; but on the 7th of 
June a few days before the Motion was proposed, the 
following addition was made: — 

“And to their more equitable application for the Benefit of 
the Irish People.” — [^Ibid.l 

The addition of these words gave rise to a debate, and, 
after considerable discussion and a division, a Eesolu- 
tion was ultimately adopted in the terms originally 
proposed by the noble Lord. That Eesolution having 
been arrived at, the Q-overnment at once determined 
to carry cut the intention of the other House of Parlia- 
ment and appointed a Commission. It has often been 
stated that this Commission was of an unimportant 
cliaractor. That, in my opinion, is a very great mis- 
take. I have ascertained from one of the Members of 
the Commission the precise mode in which the inquiry 
is being <'.nduoted, and the subjects investigated, 
and it has been stated by him that in the Eeport will 
be found, when it is presented to Parliament, an ac- 
count of — 1st, the whole property ; 2nd, the mode of 
its distribution ; 3rd, the services of those who receive 
the proceeds of this property, and the ntunber of 
Church people under their care ; 4th, the management 
of the property — and under this head would come 
the inquiry whether the management should be left 
as it is, or the property should be sold and capitalized, 
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and whether it would be best that it should be man- 
aged by the Bishops and clergy, or by a Central Board 
under Commissioners ? It will be possible, under the 
terms of the Commission, to examine into and compare 
the system of religious endowments in other countries, 
and how far they are applicable to Ireland. The Ee- 
port, in fact, will set forth at a view the whole state of 
the Church revenues, and will show at a glance whe- 
ther they are sufficient, or more than sufficient, for 
their objects. Even though the Commission has only 
been at work for three months, I am informed that 
they have already collected, with great labour, a mass 
of information at once novel and compendious. Contra- 
dictory statements have been made on all those points, 
and even in the last debate the most opposite asser- 
tions were made on all the matters referred to. I 
understand that the Commissioners are about to take 
oral evidence, and there is every reason to believe that 
the inquiry will not be protracted beyond the next 
two or three months, and it is quite possible that even 
during the present Session the Eeport of the Commis- 
sion may be presented. Seeing, thBrefore^ that the 
inquiry suggested by the Leader of the Liberal party 
has been instituted, and that the heaviest part of its 
labours are nearly concluded, the question arises, whe- 
ther it is desirable or even possible that, during the 
present Session, and in the face of such an inquiry, 
any immediate action should be taken with regard 
to the I^sh Church P Is there anything in the present 
state of the Irish Church, or of the country itself, to 
call for such hasty measures ? The Irish Church is 
frequently put forward as one of the main causes of 
Irish discontent, and one hon. Gentleman went so far 
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as to say that her abolition would be a cure for Fenian- 
ism. But surely, on this point, the evidence of the 
Fenians themselves is of some value. Now,in a remark- 
able article which appeared some time since in one 
of the magazines, and which, from its intimate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the Brotherhood, was 
evidently written by some one connected with the 
secret operations of that body, this was expressly 
denied. The writer of that a^rticle said — 

“Euglishmen complain that the Irish are never satisfied 
with what is done for them. Exactly so. A hungry man is not 
satisfied when you give** him a toy. The Boyal visits to Ireland, 
which were once considered as the sovereign panacea for Irish 
disloyalty, the land distribution, advocated by John Bright and 
others, the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment, now 
mooted as a sure cure for Fenianism, are toys given te hungry 
men. What the Fenians desire is Ireland for the Irish, and they 
look upon all the promised reforms as bribes to seduce true 
patriots fr(‘m a righteous purpose.” 

Such statements therefore were uncorroborated. 
If the Irish Church were abolished to-morrow,! do not 
believe that we should have a single Fenian the less 
in the country. But those who demand the overthrow 
of the Irish Church and its immediate abolition, fail 
to propos .. any plan which is not immediately and 
strongly objected to. The noble Lord who moved the 
Resolution last year made a most elaborate proposition; 
but that proposition has been received with. a general 
chorus of disapproval from the most distinguished 
Members of the party to which he belongs. The aboli- 
tion of the Church is described as a measure which 
will restore peace and heal the wounds of Ireland. 
That statement I believe to be incapable of proof, be- 
cause whatever dissatisfaction may arise from the 
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existence of the Irish Church — and I would not for 
a moment deny that dissatisfaction and dislike to the 
Establishment does exist among certaiti classes — the 
present contest is nothing to what would be raised 
over its dead body. The highest authorities have ex- 
pressed their opinion, and none more strongly than 
Earl Russell himself on this point. When a proposition 
was made some time ago, by a series of Resolutions 
in ‘^another place, ”to distribute the property of the 
Irish Church among the different religious denomina- 
tions in the country, the noble Lord said — 

can. very well believe that the majority of the people of 
Ireland, seeing that the Church Establishment remains for the 
benefit of a minority, may feel that an evil and a grievance. 
But when the question is as to what should be done by the 
Government and by Parliament in regard to the subject, I 
must say that any such violent measure as my noble Friend 
proposes would, in my opinion, instead of remedying the evil, 
increase it to a very great extent. I am afraid that if my noble 
Friend were permitted to carry his proposed act of Parliament 
into effect, and divide the Church property of Ireland 
between the Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church, it would create more religious 
discord, more heart-burning, and piore division than we have 
ever yet seen in Ireland.” — [3 Hansard^ cixxxii, 414, 415.] 

That was the opinion of the noble Lord two years 
ago. The situation is unchanged. The Irish Church may 
be for many years a subject of ecclesiastical jealousy ; 
it may be a constant theme for political declamation, 
possibly, too it may in a short time become the sub- 
ject of a party struggle ; but nobody will ever per- 
suade me that the Irish Roman Catholic farmer or 
labourer who, in passing the house of a minister 
of the Established Church, toward whose mainte- 
nance he does ' not contribute Is., but whom he has 
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long known as a good neighbour and as a kind 
friend — I never will believe that the regards the 
existence of that man. as an intolerable grievance or 
a badge of oppression. For my own part, I believe 
that if the Irish Church is overthrown, that over- 
throw can only be effected after a long and painful 
strugle — a struggle which must inevitably tend 
to the increase and aggravation of those discords and 
religious hatreds which have produced such evils 
in the community. The voluntary system is pro- 
posed in the interests of peace ; there are parts of 
the country where the voluntary system is carried 
on in connection with the Established Church, and 
Tam not aware that those regions are especially 
characterized by concord among the people. The 
question must be dealt with in a very different 
spirit from that which the advocates of entire 
abolition profess. The Presbyterians now receive 
a Grant from this House which is miserable 
in amount, and wholly inadequate to their require- 
ments. The Protestants of Ireland are content with 
the system which prevails ; but are not averse to 
improvemeTits, and to such alterations of ecclesiastical 
arrangements as would make their Chi rch better 
fitted to meet the wants of modern times. But 
we must not prescribe hastily. Of all the schemes 
which have been proposed I object pre-eminently 
to that known as the process of levelling down.'* 
It is said that if you cannot elevate and raise the 
institutions so as to make them equal, the only 
thing to do is to abolish them altogether. object 
to that policy. I think that proppsals for universal 
levelling down are the worst of all propositions. 
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It appears to be such an argument as a poor man 
would make to a rich one, when he had given up 
all hopes of becoming wealthy himself. Equality 
is necessary for the welfare of the State. Get rid 
of your property, and let us sit down and starve 
too*ether.” I believe that in these matters, as in 
everything else, confiscation is the worst proposal 
that can be made, either as regards the Church or 
the land. The grievance of the Irish Church is 
admitted on all hands to be a grievance of sentiment. 
It is well known that the Roman Catholic land- 
holders pay nothing, and the Roman Catholic 
proprietors pay little, towards the maintenance of 
the Established Church ; I do not wish to say that be- 
cause it is a sentimental grievance it is not one which 
may not deeply affect the feelings and the actions of 
a portion of the population of the country ; but it is 
not one which affects her material prosperity. The 
Irish Church will never be abolished except after a 
long and desperate struggle. Those who cling to and 
support it are men of influence and power, of strong 
religious feelings and inflexible principles. Justice and 
policy may demand a greater equalization of ecclesias- 
tical arrangements than now exists. But it was wisely 
said by the right hon. Member for Morpeth (Sir George 
Grey), that the Irish Church can never be over- 
thrown except by a revolutionary process — a process 
which will involve all the evils of revolutionary change. 
If it is desired to make our Churches more equal in 
position than they are, this result should be secured 
by elevation and restoration, and not by confiscation 
and degradation. The despoiled will always feel much 
more aggrieved than those who have lost nothing; and 
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1 am certain that if so evil a day should come thata 
British Statesman should stand victorious on the 
ruins of the Irish Church, he would have achieved a 
triumph which would create few friends to British 
rule in Ireland, and would not fail to alienate the 
feelings and wound the susceptibilities of the large 
and influential section of the community to w^hom we 
are bound by every tie of sympathy and interest. It . 
is now said, “Something must be done; ”but I wish 
to warn the House against embarking in a rash and 
violent course, because a heavy cloud which will 
soon clear away now hangs over the land. We seek 
for no religious ascendancy nor party domination; 
but we do ask the House to support those who in 
Ireland have endeavoured, through storm and sun- 
shine, to sustain British laws and British institutions, 
and have maintained good Government and freedom 
in the land. There has existed among us for some 
time a desperate conspiracy, which has for its object 
th*j overthrow of British rule and the dismember^ 
ment of the British Empire ; but you cannot extin- 
guish it by rash and inconsiderate legislation. Do not 
imagine fo^ a moment, hj&wever, that we think nothing 
can be done. We believe that, as long as .here is so 
much poverty, so little industry, so great an amount 
of party strife and religious rancour, so long will 
there be evils to be remedied and grievances to be 
redressed. Listen, therefore, * to all complaints which 
are fairly made and moderately expressed: examine 
them carefully, and endeavour to discover whether 
they are well-founded or groundless ; pass them by 
if they are baseless — remedy them if they ai’e subs- 
tantial ; and above all, let us endeavour to do some 

23 
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thing more than we have hitherto done in the way 
of fostering a truly national spirit ; for I believe there 
is no mode in which we can appeal more forcibly 
and effectively to the feelings of the Irish people than 
by supporting measures and promoting objects which 
bear a national character and tone. But, though we 
should do all this, let us refuse — absolutely refuse— 
to change our laws or alter our institutions at the 
bidding of those who come among us from a foreign 
land to foment rebellion and civil strife. And if you 
look for support in Ireland herself, she will not fail 
you. There is a class in Ireland — a daily increasing 
class — which comprises within its' limits men of all 
creeds and of all shades of political and religious 
belief. It includes within its ranks all those who pos- 
sess the land, who direct the industry, and who, by 
their intelligence, character, end education, can pre- 
tend to guide anything^that is sound in the public 
opinion of the country. The spirit of patriotism and 
love of country, as pure and as ardent as is to be 
found among any people in the world, animates their 
breasts. Their faces are.not turned towards the West; 
for in their consciences they believe that , every hope 
for their country or her advancen^ent, for her wel- 
fare, her prosperity, and her liberty is indissolubly 
bound up in British connection. Thfey desLre,^and, what 
is more, they intend, that their sons should be, as 
they themselves and their fathers have been, sharers 
in your greatness and your glory, your freedom 
and your power ; and though they will, with unswerv- 
ing fidelity, cling to the principles to which they 
have long adhered, their best and dearest hope for 
their country is, that the day may not be- far distant 
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when, not by penal laws or legislative restrictions, 
but by the irresistible logic of oft-repeated and conti- 
nued facts, the whole mass of their countrymen may 
be brought to acknowledge, and, in acknowledging, 
to appreciate, the countless blessings that a free Cons- 
titution pours on the heads of a loyal and united 
people. 
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On the 30th of March 1868 Mr. W. E. Gladstone proposed the 
Resolution regarding the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Established Church in Ireland as one of the measures 
for pacification of that distracted Country. An animated discus- 
sion ensued, such as had not been witnessed for years within 
the walls of Parliament. The adjourned debate was continued 
on the 2nd and 3rd April and the ablest men of both the Whig 
and Tory parties fought with desperate vigour and energy. 
Mr. Gladstone triumphed. Lord Mayo who belonged to the 
Tory party defended the Establishment and opposed the 
Resolution in the following admirable speech evincing great 
command and knowledge of the subject discussed. 


T he Earl of MAYO: The language with which the 
hon. Gentleiman who has just sat down (Mr stans- 
feld) concluded his speech, is the same as was uttered 
thirty three years ago in this House on the same sub- 
ject. Then, as now, this question of the Irish Church 
had become a great party cry ; then, as now, the parties 
in the State were ranged on either side, and the same 
words were used as now-namely, that the IrishChurch 
doomed. Since then the party opposite have been 
fora long time^-^iuring twentyeight years — in Office, 
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with majorities Bometimes large, sometimes mode- 
rate :but, either from a disinclination to interfere 
with the matter or from a feeling that the line laid 
down and the principle adopted in 1835 were untena- 
ble, no action has been taken in the matter. I am 
rather reluctant to prophecy, but I believe it will be 
found in future times, when this question comes to be 
dicussed and better known than it is now. the same 
result will follow ; and the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, though it may be reformed, improved, and 
amended, and rendered much more in harmony with 
the requirements of the country and the feelings of 
the people, will nevertheless remain in its strength 
and in its purity. I am glad the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down did not repeat in the same terms 
the charges of inconsistency which have been brought 
against the Government by former speakers. He 
seemed to admit what I think must now be patent, 
to all, that the policy of the Government on this 
<inestion is clear and defined, and that they believe 
it to be consistent wioh their duty, with the princi- 
'pies they profess, and with what they think useful 
and good for the country, that they should oppose 
any propo^Dition for the disestablishment cj disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church. I h^-ard, with some sur- 
prise, one of the ablest dialecticians in this House 
endeavour last night, apparently with great pains and 
labour, to fasten upon the Government the charge of 
inconsistency in this matter. He argued that our 
course had been uncertain and vacillating. From the 
various speeches delivered on the part of the Govern- 
ment, he tried to argue that the Government had put 
forth an uncertain sound. Now, I am not going to fol- 
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low the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caine 
(Mr. Lowe) through all the various events, speeches, 
and circumstances to which he referred ; but I main- 
tain that he utterly failed in proving that there 
was the smallest particle of inconsistency in the course 
adopted by the Government since the question was 
first mooted in public last year, when the Earl of Der- 
by, in the other House of Parliament, resisted the 
addition proposed by Earl Eussell to his Resolution 
in favour of a Commission. Since then the conduct of 
the Governme nt has been invariably the same, and 
they have ne ver lost an opportunity of declaring that 
it was their duty to maintain the Church of Ireland 
as an Establishment, and to resist all attempts to disen- 
dow it. As a proof that they ent ertained this opinion, 
I will adduce the fact that the noble Lord lately at 
the head of the Government agreed to the Commission 
moved for by Earl Russell, in the other House, on 
the distinct ground ^that the Commission was to in- 
quire into the position and revenues of the Establish- 
ment, with a view to see how any anomalies and ine- 
qualities could be removed, and how the property of 
the Church could be made more beneficial than it is 
at present. With that view a Commission was appoint- 
ed, which, notwithstanding all that has been said 
against it, is, I think, a perfectly ^impartial one. No- 
body, I imagine, supposes that we ought to have 
selected to serve upon it avowed enemies of the Estab- 
lishment, and gentlemen who had strongly declared 
their adherence to the voluntary system. That would 
have been directly in opposition to the principles on 
which the Con;imission was appointed. So the Com- 
missioners selected were five Gentlemen professing 
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Conservative opinions, and four Gentlemen professing 
Liberal opinions, all of whom had then a considerable 
interest in the question, and all of whom, I believe, 
are perfectly competent to deal with it. Sir I feel 
convinced that the Report of that Commission, in its 
amplitude, in its importance, and its interest, will 
hardly ever have been excelled by the Report of any 
Royal Commission that Hex Majesty has ever appoin- 
ted *, and, I b elieve, that all that has been said with 
regard to the sufficiency of the information now at 
the disposal of the House upon this subject is an 
entire mistake, and that you will find in the Report 
of this Commission an amount of information, and 
a number of facts which are perfectly new, and which 
I maintain this House ought to be in possession of, 
and have time to consider before they can possibly 
proceed even to deliberate upon this important ques- 
tion. The next event which took place was the speech 
which I made, and the words — imperfect words, I 
.^dmit, but admitted to be quite sufficient for their 
purpose — used by me when the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork was before us. I 
then showed distinctly that, not only my twn opinion 
but the opinion of the Government, was in favor of 
maintaining the Irish Church, aid that it was part of 
our policy and principles to resist any Motion for Dis- 
endowment. I strictly guarded myself against oppos- 
ing reforms or alterations which might tend to the im- 
provement. of the Establishment, or to a more usefu 
application of its revenues ; but I distinctly stated,with 
the assent I beleve, of every one of my Colleagues, that 
we should resist any attempt to interfere with the fun- 
damental principle of the Establishment. It seemed 
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to me that the allegations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Caine (Mr.Lowe) were entirely 
contradicted by his own words. He said, ^‘Your con- 
duct was vacillating ; ’’ yet, he adds, that my words 
seemed to challenge the step now taken by the party 
opposite. Now, what I said was not meant as a chal- 
lenge ; but, if it was to be taken as a challenge, and 
as an expression of opinion, which it was the duty 
of the party opposite immediately to controvert, and 
obtain the judgment of the House upon, surely, it 
cannot be described as' in any respect vacillating or 
uncertain. Well, a Notice of Motion was given by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lanca- 
shire (Mr. Gladstone) . It was met by an A.mondment 
which as I think, was perfectly clear and intelligible. 
That Amendment embodies a statement which, I 
think, nobody will be able to controvert, which I be- 
lieve, events will prove to be true — namely, that it 
is not only improper but impossible that the present 
Parliament can deal with the question. Surely, no 
one can say that such an Amendment is proof of 
vacillation. Well, then, I come to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, which, if anybody could have had the 
smallest doubt on the subject, was quite sufficient to 
convince any candid mind what the opinions of the 
Government are upon this question. I am sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caine (Mr. 
Lowe) is not in his place, because, when he makes 
these charges of inconsistency. I cannot but recollect 
that, while he has been loudest in this protestations 
against everyt|iing in the shape of Parliamentary 
EefonH; he yet sat in two successive Governments 
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whioli were pledged to the principle of Reform — nay, 
more, which were always bringing in nnsucoessful 
Reform Bills ; and, I cannot but recollect, too, that 
while he has always declared himself a strong enemy 
of the Irish Church, he still was, for many yers, a 
Member of Governments, one of whose cardinal points 
of policy, as regards Ireland, was invariable resis* 
tanee to the overthrow of the Irish Church. I say, 
then, that it comes with aA extremely bad grace from 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he tries to fasten 
upon the Government an inconsistency which does 
not exist ; while, looking back upon his career, we see 
in it an amount of inconsistency which can hardly be 
attributed to any other public man. There is only one 
other point to which the right hon. Gentleman refer- 
red the other night, and I will notice it in . a few 
words. He stated that there was a gross inconsistency 
in the conduct of the Government ; because, while 
resisting the attempt to overthrow the Irish Church, 
we propose to grant a charter to a Roman Catholic 
University. The right hon Gentlem.an gave a discrip- 
tion of that charter wholly contrary to the facts. He 
said that the Government proposed to place at the 
disposal the Roman Catholic Bishops the whole 
education of the Roman Catholic laity in Ireland. 
Now, I contend that my proposition bears no resem- 
blance whatever to the description thus given of it by 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is very easy to describe 
a thing as it is not ; to state a thing as it was never 
intended to be, and then proceed to demolish it. That 
is precisely what the right hon. Gentleman did. The 
proposal made by the Government was one to estab- 
lish a University in which the lay element would not 
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be only strong but preponderant ; in wbiob the only 
ecclesiastical element was to be four prelates ; and I 
must say that I think the right hon. Gentleman paid 
a vary bad compliment to the independence and in- 
telligence of the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland if 
he thought that, because four Roman Catholic 
Bishops were placed upon a. certain body, therefore 
the whole education of the ‘Catholic laity was to be 
placed in the hands of the Catholic prelates. I repeat, 
tlierefore, that the description of the institution which 
we proposed to found, as given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, was an entire misrepresentation, and that 
nothing of the kind was intended under this charter. 
A great deal has been said to night as to the power 
of Parliament to deal with the present question ; and 
in the eloquent speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mri Coleridge) I think a great deal 
of time was — I will not say — wasted, because no time 
can be wasted in listening to anything which falls 
from him — but at all events, I think he expended a 
great deal of unnecessary force in proving that Parlia- 
ment ]iad the power of dealing with the Irish Church. 
Now that power, as I understand, has never been 
denied ; but we do say that the proposal now made 
is one greater, perhaps, than any that has ever been 
submitted to Parliament. When we remember that 
it is now proposed for the first time to leave a con- 
siderable portion of the United Kingdom without an 
Established Church ; that it is proposed, in addition, 
to confiscate property and revenues which for 300 
years, at the very least, have been in the possession 
of this body ; when we remember that these revenues 
have been guaranteed to the Irish Church in a man- 
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ner more solemn, I believe, than that in which pro- 
perty has over been guaranteed to any other body 
corporate or any other private individual in this 
country ; when we see that this Establishment has 
been guaranteed by , the Oath of the Sovereign, by 
Acts of Parliament spread over the whole course of 
the statute-book, by contracts made, and repeatedly 
made, with leaders of groat political parties on great 
political emergencies ; remembering all this we say 
that a proposal to confiscate property and disestab- 
lish an institution guaranteed and sanctioned by 
all these securities is, perhaps, the most momentous 
step ever taken by the English Parliament. Without 
denying the right of Parliament to deal with the 
question, we say that it is a duty which, though not 
beyond its powers, will tax those powers to the very 
utmost. One word now as to the mode in which, this 
proposal is to be carried out The right hon. Gentle- 
man certainly claims for a Committee of tijis House 
greater power, and wishes to impose on it larger du- 
ties, than ever before were entrusted to it. His first 
Eesolution, as I have said, embodies a proposal which, 
in its fundamental principles, subverts the Constitu- 
tion of the country. Now, if the Constitation of the 
country is to be subverted, perhaps a preliminary 
Resolution is as good a mode of efiecting that object 
as any other. As to the second Eesolution, however, 
though I am no lawyer, and do not feel competent to 
discuss it, I should be very glad to hear some Gentle- 
man of the long robe get up and tell us how a 
Resolution of a Committee of this House can control 
and prevent the exercise of the Prerogative of the 
Crown. As to the third Eesolution, it is the first time 
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that the Chairman of Committees has ever been 
invited to put a Motion for an Address to the Crown 
from the table ; and I think if the Eesolutions were 
carried, it would puzzle you, Sir, to know how to deal 
with it. These, however, are points of comparatively 
slight importance. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
besides the disestablishment of the Church, proposes 
at once to establish the voluntary principle in Ireland. 
Now, I maintain that the voluntary system does 
not exist in Ireland in any shape or form, and that 
the three Churches there — the Established, the Eoman 
Catholic, and the Presbyterian — are to a great extent 
in receipt of endowments from the State. The Estab- 
lished Church is fully endowed. If the Government 
had not thought some alteration in respect of her 
endowments necessary, they would not have consent- 
ed to an inquiry. The Presbyterian Church is also 
endowed to a considerable extent by monies voted by 
this House, and the Consolidated Fund bore a large 
portico, if not the whole, of the cost of the education 
of those who are destined for the priesthood in the 
Eoman Catholic Church of Ireland. Now, I believe it 
was very much at the desire of the members both of 
the Presbyterian and Eoman Catholic Churches that 
money was granted out of the Consolidated Fund and 
voted in this House for the purposes of both these 
Churches, and therefore it does not lie in the mouths 
of hon. Gentlemen, who desire now to advocate the 
voluntary system as the rule for Ireland, to try to 
weaken the principle of endowments. But I will go 
further, and say that tlie voluiitary system, as applied 
to religious purposes, is most unsuited to the state 
of things in Ireland. I am sure no hon. Gentleman 
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will attempt to contradict me when I say that, of all. 
Christian people on the face of the globe, the people 
of Ireland are the most religious, and that there 
are none among whom religious feeling and religious 
observances enter more deeply into the habits of 
their daily life. There is no coldness or want of zeal 
among them. It is always stated by the advocates 
of the voluntary system that there is nothing which 
so much promotes religious •zeal, but the voluntary 
system is not likely to be wanted in Ireland on that 
account. On the contrary, I believe that any system 
which would have the effect of bringing before the 
minds of the Irish people peculiarities of doctrinal 
teaching and controversy would not have a good effect 
upon the peace of the country ; and if you establish 
the voluntary system in Ireland, so far from promo- 
ting the interests of true religion you will do nothing* 
but increa e religious rancour and strife, and make 
doctrinal differences greater subject of controversy 
than they have been hitherto. Sir, we want nothing 
in li eland whicli will increase the violence of contro- 
versy. ^ What wo want is a system, both in religion 
and Government, that will soften those asperities and 
heal those animosities which have so long prevailed. 
I believe that there is nothing which would so much 
tend to intensify all the prejudices which exist and 
increase all the animosities which we deplore as the 
establishment of a complete voluntary system. The 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) the other 
night quoted a very high authority on this subject, 
and I would advise hon. Gentlemen who doubt the 
truth of my remarks to turn to one of the ablest books 
which has been written on the Irish Church — namely, 
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tlie work of Sir George Lewis — and he will find there 
the same opinion put forward in language far more 
powerful and eloquent than I could command. I do 
not remember his exact words, but they come to 
this — that the tendency of the voluntary system is to 
reflect on the clergy the prejudices and antipathies of 
the most violent of their congregation ; that in every 
country where it has been tried it has had this effect, 
that it has produced in the Protestant fanaticism, 
in the Catholic superstition, and intolerance in both. 
And the same opinions have been most ably advanced 
by Dean Stanley in a work published not long ago. 
I would remind the House that this voluntary prin- 
ciple, which it is contemplated to extend to Ireland, 
is sanctioned by no experience or authority whatso- 
ever, It does not exist at this moment to any extent 
in any country in Europe. It is quite true that it does 
exist to some extent in America, and that, no doubt, 
will bo quoted as a precedent against me. But I would 
remind the House that the voluntary system there 
was coincident and coexistent with republican institu- 
tions ; it grew up with them, and became part and 
parcel of them. But because it has succeeded in 
America, that is no reason why it is likely to succeed 
here. I would ask Roman Catholic Gentlemen whe- 
ther the voluntary system, as far as regards the pay- 
ment of their parochial clergy, has been altogether 
satisfactory or successful ? I should be sorry to give 
any opinion of my own on this point ; but I have 
often spoken to Roman Catholic gentlemen of high 
authority, and they have constantly admitted that 
the voluntary system in one respect has not worked 
well. The factis that the parochial clergy in Ireland 
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are entirely drawn from one particular class of people. 
Now, I should be very sorry to say that a clergy 
taken from the lower ranks of the people are not as 
useful, as devoted, and as pious as those drawn from 
a higher rank ; but this I do say, I should think it 
a very great misfortune if the clergy of my own 
Church were to come from one class, and one class 
alone, and if there were not to be found in its ranks 
representatives of all classeii. In Ireland the clergy 
are recruited principally from the sons of small far- 
mers, small merchants, and traders in towns ; and 
if the son of a Roman Catholic gentleman takes orders 
he is almost always to be found in the ranks of the 
regular clergy. Now, that which is admitted to be 
an evil by almost all Roman Catholics is, I believe, 
to be attributed to the voluntary system ; and if you 
had a system of endowments you would find men 
sprung from a higher class in the ranks of the paro- 
chial and secular clergy. But when Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen and those who profess to speak for them 
stand up in this House and profess themselves, in 
eloquent and almost violent terms, strong advocates 
of the voluntary principle, I confess I listen to them 
with astonishment, because I cannot conceive how 
any one who has made himself acquainted with the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church can imagine 
for a moment that the voluntary principle forms any 
part of the fundamental system upon which that 
Church has been established. Sir, I would remind 
the House that the Roman Catholic Church is a 
Church of costly rite and gorgeous ceremonial J a 
Church whose votaries and disciples have thought 
it their duty to give to their religious worship every-^ 
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tLing that wealth could bestow or art device. A 
Church of gorgeous and stately ceremonial can never 
be a purely voluntary Church, and I believe that the 
Homan Catholic Church in Ireland is in a totally 
exceptional position. I believe that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been a Church especially of endowments. 
What has been the course of this Church in Ireland 
with regard to this particular question of endow- 
ments ? Everybody knows that, at this moment, that 
Church is acquiring property with a rapidity I believe 
unexampled in her history, and perhaps in the history 
of the world. We Protestants cannot but admire the 
piety and devotion which, in many instances, have 
thus been shown, but I would warn Roman Catholic 
Gentlemen and those who profess to speak the senti- 
ments of their Church, that they are running some 
danger in advocating principles of disestablishment 
and confiscation as they do now. I look forward to 
the day when the Irish Roman Catholic Church, 
if she goes on amassing property for the next 100 as 
she has done in the last fifty years, will be endowed 
and gifted with great wealth ; and if that takes 
place, is it not probable that those great riches and 
endowments may at some not distant time attract the 
jealousy of a large and powerful party in this country, 
whose assistance you are now asking for the dis- 
endowment of the Irish Protestant Church, and 
who have always been the first to advocate and 
uphold the confiscation of Church property? I can- 
not conceive anything more propable than that, 
at a time not very remote, not only the possessions 
of the English Church may prove very attractive 
grounds for putting in practice the principles of 
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that party, but that they will also be applied to 
the possessions of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. We shall then hear precisely the same argu- 
ments — that these endowments are dangerous to the 
State ; that they are in the hands of men who do 
not use them for the good of the people ; and there- 
fore, that Parliament has a right to step in and do 
what is called an act of justice in order to make a 
better disposition of their funds. Sir, I am not ashamed 
in this House to advocate the principle of religious 
endowments. In* that respect I follow in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Pitt, Lord Plunket, Mr. Grattan, Earl 
Grey, Sir Robert Peel, and Earl Russell. Every one of 
these advocated the principle of religious endowments 
in Ireland, as specially required by the cercumstan- 
ces of that country. Every one of them constantly 
opposed the extension of the voluntary system to 
Ireland. That was admitted in the Appropriation 
Clause and in every great scheme ever brought un-- 
der the attention of this House. Having thus stated 
niv opinion as to the utter unsuitableness of the 
voluntary system to Ireland, I would ask your 
attention to the proposal which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made. I admit that the right hon. 
Gentlem.an in his speech stated he did not think 
himself bound to submit to Parliament any detailed 
plan by which his proposal should be carried out ; 
but he did to a certain extent shadow forth what 
in his opinion, that plan should be. There was 
one particular, however — an essential one— on which 
he gave us no information. He did not state what 
would be the proximate amount of "the surplus 
on which he calculated. Now, it always struck 
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me that in proposing and agitating this great 
ficheme of confiscation those who advocated it are 
bound in the first instance to show the disposition 
they intend to make of the enormous property it 
involves. This has been valued at a sum rang- 
ing from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000 ; and they 
are bound to make a disposition of it more useful 
and likely to do more good than the present arrange- 
ment. The right hon. Q-entleman has not vouchsafed 
to us his opinion on that subject ; but we have 
had various opinions put forward. According to 
some this surplus should go to education in Ireland. 
Now, if there is one thing more likly than another, 
to raise bitter and violent contention in that 
country, it would be the throwing down a large 
Bum of money to be scrambled for under the head 
of education. The battle that would take place 
for this surplus to be devoted to education would 
in intensity and ascerbity be fifty times greater 
than now exists in regard to the Church. There 
is no subject on which there is a greater dif- 
ference of opinion, or on which that difference has 
been expressed with more acrimony, than that 
of public education. Then it has been suggested 
that the money should be devoted to the police 
of the country ; but I apprehend that such a 
proposal would hardly be seriously entertained. 
The next proposal is to give it in aid of the 
poor rates, and that would relieve local taxation 
to a certain extent. Another proposal put forward 
by some of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church is that these funds should be capitalized 
and given to ^ clergy of various denominations to 
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be disposed of in what they call alms. I cannot 
conceive any proposal that would be more fatal 
to everything we desire to esteem or preserve in 
Ireland than such a proposal. Then another 
proposal was made, I thinks by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury Mr. M ‘ Oullagh Torrens ) that this 
large sum should be disposed of in the improve- 
ment of land ; and this seemed to meet the 
approval of the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Mr. Stuart Mill ) — that a large sum should be 
laid out in the purchase of estates, to be after-^ 
wards cut up into farms — - that they should be 
improved, and the loss should be borne by funds to be 
derived from the revenues of the Established Church* 
The Government was to enter into a large specu- 
lative scheme connected with the land, and it was 
admitted at the outset that it would prove very unpro- 
ductive. These were the various schemes which have 
been broached ; and I believe that every one of them 
would create more heart-burning and ill-will than 
the existence of the Established Church is alleged 
to have produced. The scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite ( Mr. Gladstone ), though 
rather hazily shadowed forth, was still sulBciently 
precise to enable us to understand iU meaning, 
and it really is nothing more nor less than a 
great scheme of confiscation* The ejffect of the 
plan would be to leave two-thirds or three-fifths 
of the property to the Irish Church. That would 
not be less than £8,000,000. By whom was this 
great sum to be disposed of ? Under whose care 
was it to be placed P Was it to be allocated 
to the parishes or put into the hands of com- 
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missioners ? Or was it to be distributed among the 
clergy of the Church ? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man leaves £8,000,000 in the hands of the clergy, 
what becomes of his principle of equality ? There 
is another question on which great anxiety must 
be felt by those who wish to l^ow how this 
scheme of confiscation is to be carried out. If 
instantaneous in its operation, the compensation to 
living interests must swallow up the great portion 
of the revenues. If you are to allow existing interests 
to die out and to effect changes on the death of 
those who now hold office, by then sequestering 
the property of the Church, you will get into almost 
greater difficulty. You profess to begin the voluntary 
principle in Ireland, and allow the members of 
the Protestant Church to make such arrangements 
as they may see fit for the celebration of » worship ? 
but, at the same time, you allow revenues to go 
to incumbents during their life-time, and so you 
render impossible any voluntary arrangement, because 
tliat necessitates a large consolidation of parishes. 
It would be perfectly impossible, according to the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentleman, that 
this voluntary arrangement could be carried out ; 
for it would be impossible in the many districts 
where the number of Protestants is small, to secure 
clergymen of the character and education they 
desire. Therefore, it appears to me that, in this 
respect, the right hon. Gentleman’s plan is not 
only cruel, but most ill-advised, and would prevent 
the coming on of that voluntry system of which 
he is the advocate. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
scheme also coi\templates a large system of com- 
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pensation ; and experience has taught the House 
to look with suspicion upon these great systems 
of compensation. I quite admit that if this scheme 
is carried you must propose compensation, other- 
wise you wonld do the grossest injustice. Let me 
remind the House what this compensation will 
amount to. There are about 450 curates, most of 
them young men, who ought to be compensated 
for the loss of their future prospects. The lay ad- 
vowsons are nearly one-sixth of the whole number 
of livings in the Church, and include some of the 
richest ; and these would swell the compensation to 
an enormous sum. On what principle the right 
hon. Gentleman can reconcile compensating the lay 
proprietors of livings with forgetting th5 interests 
of the Church at large, I cannot understand. If 
the Church of Ireland is to be got rid of, on 
every principle of justice, you are bound to get 
rid of it at once. If you do not make the members 
of the Church at once enter into voluntary 
arrangements, you will commit the greatest possible 
injustice. As a member of that Church, I say, 
if you are determined to destroy it, it would be 
much better to execute it at once than to put it 
to death by a lingering process. I have never 
used the garrison argument, and have never 
treated the Church as a garrison in the midst of 
the people. On the contrary, I believe that it 
is a position it has never assumed ; it is one it 
never ought to assume ; but the overthrow of the 
Church will in many districts eradicate everthing 
in the shape of Protestantism. No doubt that 
result would recommend itself to many hon. Members 
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and to many people in Ireland ; but who are the 
Protestant population ? They are few, but they 
belong to a peculiar class — one or two squires and 
a few large farmers in each district. These men 
are not able out of their own means to establish 
the voluntary system, and the effect will be that 
these men will withdraw themselves from the 
country, and will abandon their estates. We have 
heard much of the evils of absenteeism ; but the 
immediate effect of disendowment and disestablish 
ment will be to create such an amount of absenteeism 
as never has been seen before. Landowners will 
not sell their estates, because they will not for 
many years sell at their nominal value, which 
will be further depreciated by this change ; but 
they will leave them to be managed by agents. 
They have families to bring up, and they have 
settled in those districts on the faith that Parlia-* 
ment would maintain the Church that has been 
established so long ; and those who know them 
best say that they would almost immediately with- 
draw from their estates. This class above all others 
is on terms of amity and good«will with the 
Roman Catholic population. The most ardent 
Catholic will not say that these men have in 
any way made themselves offensive to the mass 
of the population. On the contrary, their influence 
has been salutary and good, and they have done 
more than any olher class to reconcile the people 
to British rule. The removal of this class under 
the proposed arrangements must inevitably result 
in serious evil. The other day a dinner was 
given to the right bon. Member for Lewes (Mr. 
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Brand), in testimdtiy to a course of conduct in this 
House which, I am sure_, every one on this side of 
the House highly appreciates, and on that occasion 
the hon. Member spoke about the Irish Church. 1 
quote it as a specimen of the extraordinary miscon- 
ceptions which prevail in this country on this subject. 
Describing the Irish Church, he said — 

‘‘It is established against the will of the great body of the 
people ; it is mainly supported, by the labour of the many, 
who are poor, for the benefit of the few who are rich. It has 
no parallel, so far as I know, in the history of the world,” 

I challege the hon. Member to show that the labour 
of a single poor man in Ireland is charged a single 
halfpenny for the support of the Irish Church. The 
property of the Church is not the property of the 
clergy or of the laity, but of the Church at large. 
It is derived entirely from the estates of the rich, 
and if the Irish Church were taken away to-morrow 
not a single tenant in Ireland would have his land 
cheaper, and not a single labourer would be called 
upon to pay a penny less thUn he does now. The hon. 
Member also said the Irish Church has no parallel 
in the history of the world. I suppose he means it 
has no parallel because it is not the Church of the 
majority ; but in Wales a precisely similar state of 
things prevails. The hon. Member’s third statement 
is that until this question has been settled, disaffection 
will continue to exist in Ireland, and the country will 
remain in a chronic state of insurrection. [Mr. 
Monsell : Hear, hear 1 ] The right hon. Member for 
•the county of Limerick cheers that statement. No 
one knows the present state of the country better 
than I do, and I maintain that Ireland is not in a 
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state of chronic insurrection. Insurrection Jias been 
tried, and has utterly failed. There is no sympathy 
with actual insurrection. I believe it will be imposssble 
to prove that that amount of disaffection and discon- 
tent which I admit does exist to a great extent 
among certain classes of people can be traced to 
the existence of the Irish Church. The opinion 
that it can has been challenged over and over 
again in the course of this debate, and no one 
has taken up that challege. No one has attempt- 
ed to prove that Fenianism and disaffection 
have any connection with the Irish Church, although 
there have been many repetitions of the assertion 
that such is the case. No one has attempted to con- 
nect the Irish Church with Fenianism ; for the latter 
comes from America. If you take the speeches of the 
Fenians, you find that strong feelings of nationality 
pervade them all ; the past wrongs of Ireland and 
the neglect of the Government are eloquently and 
forcibly described ; Republican, sentiments and prin- 
ciples are put forward ; hatred te England is expressed 
in every shape and form, and even war with England 
is enforced as a duty. Butdt is nowhere declared 
that the demolition of the Irish QKurch is one of their 
objects, or that its existence was one of their grie- 
vances. I would merely refer to a remarkable docu- 
ment which was issued by the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the country of Meath, and in which it is declared 
that the church question is not ^o important as the 
land question-^that the. Irish Church might be 
useful for a party manoeuvre, or for displacing a 
Government, but that as for thinking that the Irish 
Church was one' of the standing grievances of Ireland 
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it was an eiitire mistake. It has been said during^ 
this debate that the existence of the Established 
Church is a standing grievance to the Roman Catho- 
lics, in as much as it brings to the recollection of the 
Irish the times of the penal laws, and when oppression 
reigned from one end of the country to the other. 
But let us see what Mr. Mitchell says — 

this, also, is all past and over. The very penal laws, 
last relics of tliat bloody business^ are with the days before 
the Flood. And, though it be true that the mode of planting 
this Established Church of Ireland— -first enthroning a whole 
hierarchy of Archbishops and Bishops and then , importing 
clergy for the Bishops, and parishioners for the clergy — was 
of all recorded apostolic missions the most preposterous ; 
though the rapacity of those missionaries was too exorbitant 
and their methods of conversion too sanguinary ; yet now, 
amoTig the national institutions, among the existing forces 
that make up what we call an Irish nation, the Church, so 
far as it is a spiritual Teacher, must positively be reckoned 
its altars, for geuerations, have been served by a devote<] 
body of clergy ; its sanctuaries thronged by our countrymen ; 
its relates, the successors of those very Queen’s Bishops, 
liave been among the most teamed and pious ornaments 
of the Christian* Church. Their stories are twined with our 
liistory, their dust is Irish earth, and their memories 
Ireland’s for In the little church of Dromare, hard by 

the murmuring Lagan, lie buried the bones of Jbeemt Tay- 
lor ; would Ireland be richer without that grave ? In any 
gallery of illustrious Irishmen, Usher and Swiet shall not be 
forgotten ; Derry and Cloyne will not soon det the name 
of Berkeley die ; and the lonely tower of Clough Oughter ie 
hardly more interesting to an Irishman as the place where 
Owen Roe breathed his last sigh than by the imprisonmeiit 
within Its walls of the mild and excellent Bishop of Hilmorb. 
sit Q^iea ardma cum Bedello ! When Irishmen consent to let the 
past become indeed history, not party politics, and begin to 
learn from it the lessons of mutual respect and tolerance, in- 
sted of endless bitterness and enmity, then, at last, this din- 

25 
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tracti^aud ahall see the dawn of hope and peace, and begin to 
renew her youth and rear her head among the proudest of 
the nations.^ 

Now, Sir, we are told this proposal is made in the 
interests of peace. '^The whole country sighs — mem- 
bers of all classes and of all creeds — for nothing so 
much as peace ; and I agree with my Eight honor- 
able Friend the Secretary of State for the Ilomo 
Department that there is no sacrifice of opinion ‘that 
he, or I, or any Member of the Government would 
not be prepared to make, short of an absolute abne- 
gation of principle, to secure even partially a result 
so much desired. But we do not believe that these 
Eesolutions are calculated to carry peace to Ireland, 
I believe that the struggle which the right hon. 
Gentleman has initiated in renouncing all his former 
opinions will be both fierce and long. I believe that 
no one will benefit by it but the bitterest enemies 
of Ireland ; and that its effect will be to divide the 
country into two hostile camps. It will tend ratlior 
to the aggravation of the animosities, ill-feeling, 
and religious rancour which are already too rife, than 
to the promotion of contentment and peace. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the hour has arrived, and 
that he is only obeying the call of duty. I can only 
say that it is most unfortunate that that call of duty 
should have sounded at the precise moment when 
of all others, for the first time during thirty-five years, 
it is physically impossible that any advance can 
be made in dealings with the question. There lia.'^ 
been no moment, perhaps, in our Parliamentary 
history when, it was so entirely impossible to deal 
with the Irish Church. There is already so much 
business before the House, business that must be 
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transacted, if at tlie early part of next year you wish 
to appeal to the new oonstituenoies, that there is 
scarcely sufficient time left for us to get through it. 
Nor can I believe that this Parliament, which is so 
soon to cease to exist> is a body that can satisfactorily 
deal with this question. I do not deny that it possess- 
es the right ; but I maintain that the time is most 
inopportune, an d it will be impossible for a Parlia- 
ment with so much eilready 'to do, to deal with a ques- 
tion of this sort with any probability of success. A 
question of such magnitude cannot be settled with- 
out an appeal to the iieople, and your expression ^ of 
opinion will in no way be binding on the next 
Parliament. Poppose this Motion because I believe it 
to be premature, because I think it will lead to much 
strife, and because I know that you have not the 
information necessary for the discussion of a subject 
which, in my opinion, could not in any case bo 
satisfactorily settled during the present Session, *1 
incl it my duty, therefore, in common with my 
(Jolleag’1103, to give my opposition to Itesolutions 
which I cannot but regard as factious . .and mis- 
chievous 




laying the foundation stone of the 

BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

A few days after the arrival of Lord Mayo at Bombay, the 
rereniony of laying the foundation Stone of the^ Bombay University 
took place — After the Bevd. I>r/ WBeon the Vice-Chancellor, 
and Sir Seymour FitJ?gewdd the Governor of Bombay and Chancellor 
of the University had addressed the noble gathering of Natives and 
Europeans. Eakl Mato, who on rising was received with loud applause 
said : — 


May it please your Excellency, Vice-Chancellor 
OF THE Bombay Univ^Iisity, Members of the Senate, 
Graduates and Under graduates I thank youjveiy 
much for having giv^n me this opportunity of express- 
ing the fccling of deep satisfaction which I entertain 
at being present to-day, and also to assure you how 
deeply I feel, and how privileged I am, in being permit- 
ted on this, my first occasion of meeting a public assem- 
bly, to take part in so interesting a ceremony. Gentle- 
men, I believe that we inaugurate to-day the founda^ 
tionofa Kidding which will be, ere long, a centre 
temple of literature and science for Wc item India 
and, I believe, founded as it is under such auspices 
being a continuation of the labours which have hitherto 
been so successful, that we may anticipate that its 
foundations laid to-day will give a fresh impetus to 
those objects for which it has been founded, and in 
which it has for a considerable number of years so no- 
bly succeeded. Gentlemen, here will be held open to 
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the inhabitants of Western India the opportunity of 
studying the classics of the ancient world ; and here 
will be given to them the rewards and prizes for profi- 
ciency in mathematical studies. Here, too, will be offered 
to them inducements to study that healing art which 
has been so well described as being the most blessed 
of all aits ; and here will be laid open to tliem the 
books and laws which wise and prudent men, from 
generation to generation, have devised for the best 
jnrovernment of mankind. And here will be instruction 

0 

offered in that branch of science which qualifies man to 
take a part in the planning and construction, of those 
great works of public utility, which here in India 

1 believe, we are only at the commencement of. Gentle- 
men, such objects as these cqpimend themselves to 
every libei:al and enlightened mind, and I cannot but 
believe that the establishment of this building and the 
further development of the labours of this University 
will result, and can result, in no other end than the 
development of the social, moral, and intellectual posi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this vast continent.( Applause.) 

His Excellency tlien descended from the dais to where the stone 
was suspended from shears, oyer which floated the Royal standard, and 
having spread the mortar, ordered the stone to he lowered. Ho then 
tested it With the level and plumb line and ‘ ^ound that the stone 
was firm and true,” and declared it *‘to be well and truly laid.” 
There were deposited under the foundation stone the following : — 

Copy of last Government Gazette ; Times of India ; Bomhatj 
Gazette ; Indu Prahash ; Native Opinion ; Mast Goftar ; Bombay Sum- 
mac/tar; University Calendar, 1868-69 ; the current coins of British 
India, both silver and copper, and an English sovereign ; also a copper 
plate, with the names of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Syndicate 
and Registrar engraved thereon. The company dispersed after hearty 
dieers had been given for His excellency the Governor and the Earl and 
the Countess of Mayo. 



CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CONVCCATION. 

Saturday, 27th FrspiUART, 1869. 

A CONVOCATION of the Calcutta Univcmty was held at the Town 
Hall on Saturday (27th Feb) His Excellency, Earl Mayo presiding as 
Chancelllor, W. S. Seton-Karr, Esq., as Vice-Chanellor. The Fellows 
numbered strongly, and the body *of the Hall was closely crowded. 
After the presentation of the graduates for their degrees, and the Vice- 
Chancellor had finished the delivery of his elaborate and eloquent 
address : — 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed iiae assembly. 

He said : — 

Mr, Vice-Chancellor, Senators, Graduates 
AND Under-Graduates of the University of Cal- 
cutta, Ladies AND Gentlemen, — I rejoice most sincere- 
ly that I did not accede to the suggestion made by 
your Vice-Chancellor, with more modesty, I think, than 
discretion, that I should take a leading part in the 
proceedings of this da}^. Had I acceded to that sug- 
gestion, you would not have had the opportunity of 
hearing one of the most eloquent and appropriate 
addresses iiat has ever been delivered on such an 
occasion. 

Gentlemen, I can assure you that I appreciate 
most deeply the privilege of having heard that address. 
I am sure I express the sentiments of all present when 
I say that we feel deeply indebted to our Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for the able and interesting oration which he 
has just delivered. There is one subject, however, to 
which I cannot refrain from alluding, and that is to 
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[ 27 th Fer. 


express to you on this,, my first appearance in public 
since my assumption of the office of Grovemor-Generab 
what satisfaction it gives me to concur in those rich and 
eloq-ueat phrases with which the Vice-Chancellor re- 
ferred to my eminent predecessor. These remarks, 
I am sure, went home to all your hearts, and I believe 
that if the Vice-Chancellor had been gifted with even 
more eloquence than that which he has displayed to-day,, 
in describing the great qualities of that distinguished 
man who has lately left our shores, he might have said 
much more with the entire concurrence of every person 
in this assemblage. 

It would be presumptuous in me then to attempt 
to add anything to those heart-stirring words, and I 
will only say, speaking in the presence of many who 
knew him well, that an honester man, ©rone who was 
more determined to do what was right, never filled the 
high post of Governor-General than Sir John Lawrence. 
But why should I pursue this subject further ? 

His signal deeds and prowess high 
Demand no sounding eulogy. 

Te saw those deed»— 

Why should his praise in verse be sung t 
The name that dwells on every tongue 
No minstrel needs." 

Gentlemen, it would certainly be out of place here 
in addressing such an assembly, were I to attempt to 
dilate upon that which you all thoroughly appreciate 
namely, the inesttmaWe advantages of education. Were 
I to do so, I could only repeat that which has been said 
far better that I could say it, a thousand times before. 
It is indeed especially unnecessary when I see before 
me so many who have drunk deep of the immortal 
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spring, and have found its waters sweet. I have little 
doubt that all the young men who hear me now, have 
discovered, in a greats or less degree, that learning 
brings with it its own exceeding great reward. The 
numbers in which they are assembled, and the toil 
which they must have undergone in obtaining their 
honors and degrees, show how deeply they appreciate 
the boon which has been placed within their reach. 

There was a time^ Gentlemen, when doubts would 
have been entertained as to the prudence and expe- 
diency of offering to the natives of India a wide-spread 
system of national education, nor were these doubts 
alone confined to India. 

Many there were in past times who held — and 
even men of authority and knowledge ware known to 
express such an opinion — that the indiscriminate dii- 
fusion of education might have the effect of weakening 
Government — of making the rich and the great more 
overbearing and more oppressive, and the poor more dis- 
contented with their lot. But I believe that these 
notions belonged to the fossil era of thought. If they 
are silill entertained by any number of persons, their 
fallacy is so well ascertained that the holders of them 
content themselves with impressing their views on their 
friends in private. Gentlemen, the course that has been 
taken in this counter, with regard to this great ques- 
tion, was taken for no political object. Those great and 
wdse men, who at no very distant time established that 
system, from which, though still in its infancy, you have 
already so much benefitted, never waited to consider 
whether what they were doing would strengthen or 
weaken the hands of the Government. They believed 
that to offer the means of acquiring knowledge to the 
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inhabitants of this great continent was a sacred and a 
paramount duty, and they went forward in their work 
without fear or hesitation. To your fellow-subjects of 
the United Kingdom, Parliament and Government have 
made the most strenuous exertions to extend the means 
of diffusing knowledge, and to enlist on the side of 
education the sympathies of the entire nation. To 
you the same advantages have been given, and as nearly 
as possible the same system has been established in 
your Schools, Colleges, and Universities, as is in opera- 
tion at home, the determination on the part of your 
rulers being to do in this matter what is right, and 
to leave the results in the hands of God. But be that 
as it may, I can frankly say, as the chief administrator 
of a government that walks in the light of day, and 
courts publicity Jot all its acts, that we fear not any 
investigation that the lamp of knowledge may cast 
upon, our path. Compare your laws — the laws by which 
you are governed— compare them with those which 
have been devised by sages and learned men of every 
class, creed, and age,., and say — “Axe they not good V 
Read history, and contrast, the system, of goveripoent 
under which you live with those which, for centuries, 
have existed in this country. Does the present system 
rose by comparison ? Look to the great works which 
are being daily carried on arounc^^^you — works by which 
the life-giving stream is carried to the doors of the 
homes of the poor — works by which communication by 
signal, by letter, or in person have been accelerated in. 
a manner that is almost fabulous I Think on all these- 
things, and consider whether education will not enable 
you to appreciate the system which has produced such/ 
results ! Can we whose proudest boast is, that during 
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our existence as a nation, we have been the pioneer 
of civilization and progress in every comer of the 
world— can we dread the increase of knowledge, or the 
development of learing ? No, Gentlemen, we offer you 
all these great facilities for the acquirement of know- 
ledge, and invite you to accompany us on our course, 
unconditionally, freely> willingly, unhesitatingly, and 
ungrudgingly. At the same time I am not without 
hope that perhaps in the establishment of the School, 
the College, and the University, we may be weaving a 
golden band which may ^ bind in closer union the 
subjects of our Queen, be they dark or fair, whether 
they reside in the East or the West, , or are members of 
those communities which are now bursting into life in 
the islands of the Southern Seas. 

Graduates and Under-Graduates of the University 
of Calcutta, hesitate not then to advance with energy 
and spirit on the course that is opened to you. Let not 
your studies terminate with your academic caa^er ; 
keep — carefully keep — throughout your lives all that 
you have won with so much labor and toil ; let no 
business or pleasure in after-life deter you from main- 
taining actively the studies by which you have already 
won distinction and honor, and whether you are des- 
tined for a professional career or a life of comparative 
ease believe me that^ by continuing your literary or 
scientific pursuits, you will provide fur yourselves 
the greatest pleasure of your ULanhood, and the best 
solace of your declining years. 

But, Gentlemen, in all the pride of intellectual 
attainment— and you have every right to* be proud 
of what you have done — rgmember one great truth — 
that virtue* is above knowledge, and that honor is< 
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greater than learning. You may depend upon it that, 
for the future, men will look with the deepest interest 
and the keenest curiosity on the influence that the 
lessons, which you have learned in the University 
of Calcutta, will have on your future lives. 

Show, then, to the world that study has given 
you power to appreciate, to their full value, truth, 
honesty, and courage — show to the world that to be 
learned is also to be good — show to the world that 
having conquered so many and great difficulties in the 
acquirement of knowledge, you have obtained also 
command over yourselves, for it is — 

Virtue only giTes us bliss below 

And all out knowledge is ourselrtB to know. 

(Applauie.) 


SPEECH AT THE LAMABTINIEKE COLLEGE 
CALCUTTA. 

The annual disiribution of prizes to the girls and boys of this 
Institution took place on the evenig of Friday, the 16th Dec 1870 
His Excellency the Viceroy presiding. The School rooms had been 
decorated with imusual care and taste, and were bright with evergreens 
and flowers. Among those present wera most of the Governors inclu^ 
ding Sir R. Temple, General Kom»n, 1^0 Hon’ble B. H. Ellis also 
HOtt'aUe Major Bourke, Hon’bl© F, CSiapa^ ; Hugh Bondemaa 
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Esq, and other friends of the institution. After the prizes had heen 
givon, including two for the encouragement of handicraft, His Ex- 
cellency rose and addressed ^the scholars and their friends os 
fallows : — ^ 

Miss Cbow, Mr. Aldis ahh Pupils of the 
Martineirb, I can assure you it gives one the greatest 
pleasure to meet you here to-day, to see you all looking 
so healthy happy and well, and to observe the progress 
that both Girls and boys are making in their studies. 

The Martiniere has ,a great advantage over many 
other such institutions in this^ that from the munifi- 
cence of General Martin it enjoys a considerable and 
and secure endowment. This fortunate circumstance 
confers uq^ch benefit on you all, , for it gives to the 
institution a degree of solidity and firmness which 
is of the greatest possible advantage. It enables 
those who are charged with its conduct to carry on 
from year to year a simflar and uniform system of 
discipline and instruction. Thus the experience of the 
past is not lost because those who control your affairs 
know that they have the means of carrying them on 
surely and steadily, and they can inaugurate improve- 
ments with the full knowledge that time and opportu 
nity will give them a fair chance of success. 

I am glad to see, from information which has been 
lately supplied to me by Mr. Aldis and Dr. Macna- 
mara, that the solidity by which this institution is 
characterized is adopted in the form of instruction 
that is given, and that the object of those who govern 
“the Martiniere” is to establish within its wall such 
a system of education lijat will not produce the poor 
exotic results of cramming, but will give to you all a 
sound general and useful education such as will enable 
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you in after life to fulfil the many and various duties 
which you will be called upon to perform. 

Now I think that in adopting such a system as 
this, for such an institution, great wisdom has been 
shown, and though perhaps some brilliancy of achieve- 
ment is sacrificed and the boys may not be able to win 
the glittering prizes that are attainable tinder other 
circumstances, still we may be confident that in after 
life you will reap the more solid fruits of the system 
which Mr. Aldis tells me is pursued here, the great 
object being to enable you to remember what you have 
learned. 

With that view I am told that a certain 
change in the ordinary practice of examininittion has 
been attempted by your Head Master, and that be 
is endeavouring to establish a system that will 
test the general proficiency of the students more 
than precise examination in any particular line has 
done. 

I am told that a system is now being tried where- 
by the examination of the year is not confined as it is 
in ordinary practice to the class books of the year but 
that those books are for the moment laid aside and 
the ordinary examinations are conducted more with 
regard to the subject to which those class books relate 
than to the particular Special contents of the books 
themselves. 

The system is somew'hat novel but at the same 
time it has great merits. It has for its end the attain- 
ment of a great object and it v€ll be interesting to ob- 
serve what its result will be. It will at all events have 
tlie effect of conferring academic rewards and distinc- 
tions upon those who have benefitted most by a long 
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course of study and who have acquired the more solid 
results of knowledge, 

I am glad therefore that it has been decided to 
give my prize which I had the pleasure of offering this 
evening to a boy in the school who has exhibited ac- 
cording to the opinion of those who recommended him 
the greatest general proficiency and the best conduct 
and who has. I am happy to hear, by his example, 
his industry and good behaviour exercised a useful 
influence over his fellow pupils. 

But while this excellent system of instruction is 
being carried on, it is gratifying to see that it does not 
prevent a boy from advancing to the higher walks 
of knowledge and I rejoice to hear that one of the 
students belonging to the school has lately obtained 
the Gilchrist scholarship which is one of the most valu- 
able prizes awarded to Indian scholars and which ( as 
it will bring to him £150 a year) has enabled him 
to proceed to England to pursue his studies there. This 
is most creditable to the institution, and ought to be an 
incentive to the boys to endeavour to follow such a 
good example, 

I know that great difficulties in this country have 
to be encountered in carrying put these and all similar 
objects, but I believe that by a steady adherence to 
fixed and sound principles, by exercising constant influ- 
ence over the habits and conduct of the pupils, it will 
be found that there is nothing to prevent such an ins- 
titution as this from contributing as much to the suc- 
cess in after life of the boys and the girls who are edu- 
cated here, as similar establishments do in every coun- 
try in the world. 

I am glad to hear from the Head master, that in 
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the pursuit of knowledge among the boys the practice 
of manly exercise has not been forgotten and now that 
the cold weather has set in and that cricket and other 
healthful games are taken to vigorously and further 
that you have gone so far as to essay something in row- 
ing I can only say that if without interfering with the 
course of study a certain portion of time can be devoted 
to these manly pursuits, it will greatly conduce to 
yonr health and strength and to your success in 
after life, 

I am glad to hear that the Head Master says that 
the first few attempts in rowing on the River have been 
successful, but one difficulty I am alBraid occurs and 
that is that the School has not got a boat of its own. 
Well I can only say that I think Lamartiniere ought 
to *'paddle her own canoe.” I shall be most happy to 
present the School with a Boat which I hope will induce 
you to practice constantly that most excellent and 
manly exercise ( loud che^. ) 

It is the practice in our youth of those games and 
exercise that make Englishmen what they are. A Bri- 
tish School boy is only half a British School boy if he 
cannot walk, jump, run, and climb, and if the Chief 
justice and the Head Master were not here, I might 
add knock down any fellow who had really insulted 
him. ( laughter and <dieers ). 

I am glad to have an opportunity on the part 
of the Governors of returning their thanks to the 
acting Governors whIS hafe taken so much interest 
in this Institution and to whose constant attention 
and care the School owes so much. 

It might be invidious to specify names but I know 
that Mr. Justice Phear has for years devoted much 
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time and attention to this Institution and has been, 
ably seconded in his efforts by the Revd. Thomson 
llr. Schalch and others. 

I feel sure that the sight that they have witnessed, 
here this evening and which they constantly witness 
in their ordinary visits must amply reward them for 
any time spent or efforts made by them in contribut- 
ing to the success of *^Lamartimere.^’ 

To the practical exertions of the Secretary Dr. 
Macnamara we are also greatly indebted, and I myself 
can bear testimony to the good advice he is always 
ready to give and to the frank and open manner iu 
which he is always prepared to do every thing he can 
to contribute to the welfare of the school. 

I am sorry to hear that the present Head Mis- 
tress Miss Crowe, to whom the institution owes so such 
is not going to remain much longer here. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of last year the School is 
much indebted to her. For many years she took 
charge of ike education and instruction of the 
(Tirls, and after a long period of labor, resigned. 
She was however requested by the Governors to 
return to her post for a short time la®t year when 
they were placed in consideralile difficulty by the un- 
expected resignation of the last Hoad Mistress, and I 
believe I am only expressing the opinion of all who 
are interested in the welfare of ^^Lamartiniere*' when 
I say that in taking that course Miss. Orowe has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon the Girls (cheers) and 
further that when she retires into private life, that 
she will look back upon the many years she has spent 
here with feelings of the greatest satisfaction, for she 
must be aware that there are many Women in variou» 
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parts of India who owe their fortunate position in life 
to the care and instruction which they received at her 
hands, while they were pupils in the Institution. 

We are also fortunate in having secured the 
services of so eminent a Scholar as the Head Master. 
Having passed through an academic career of great 
cjistinction he has now tahen charge of the Martiniere 
Boys School. Though he has left his own countiy and 
has come to labor in a strange land I feel sure he will 
be amply rewarded for any sacrifices he has made by 
seeing his efforts seconded by those whom he has 
under his charge and I know the best token and the best 
return the Boys can make for his attention, constant 
advice and care will be to exhibit a willing industry 
in their studies, to take his advice and show^ their 
confidence in him as their master. 

To all the Pupils I would say then, take every 
advantage of the privileges that are offered to you 
within these walls, lay the good advice you receive 
here to your heart, let the sound instruction and 
knowledge that you are acquiring sink deep into your 
minds, and you will find that whatever career of life 
you follow in the future it will serve you well, and if 
ever any of you here-after are tempted to commit a 
bad act, ask yourselves whether the performance of 
that act is in accordance with the instruction or the 
advice you received in, '^Lamartitxiere” and if you 
come to the conclusion that it is not I hope and 
believe that you will not commit it. ( prolonged 
cheers.) 

Tile boys were evidently much taken by the frank and cordial 
tone of His Exceikucy’s remarks and the hearty appreciation , he 
iihev?«d >of school boy ziature And school boy Ijfe, The generous and 
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unexpected offer to present a boat to the School Club evoked pro* 
longed and enthusiatic cheering and we should say there is little 
danger of the name Mayo" being forgotten at Lamartiniere, 
Those parts also of His Excellenoy’s speech which refeired to the 
present Officiating Head Mistress ot the Girts School Miss Crowe, 
were received with hearty applause by bo»rti boys and Girls. At the 
conclusion of the Viceroy’s speech the naticfilal anthem Was sung ; 
and in response to a few words from the Head Master the boys repeat* 
ed their energetic and reiterated cheers for their tresident. His Excel- 
lency then proceeded to the IHning Hall where the prize drawings 
were laid out on one of Hie tables and alterwarda looked over the 
Theatre room and stage with which he expressed his great satisfaction. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


OPENING OP THE GOALTJNDO EXTENSION 
OF THE EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 

The Mst Decembeb 1870, 

On Saturday, a special trmn left Sealdah at 10 A. M, with a 
number of the railway officials, and a distinguished company of 
guests who had been invited to ie present at the opening of the 
E. B. Po'lway line to Goalondo. Among the latter were Major- 
General Norman, Colonel Taylor, Colonel Strachey, and a large num- 
ber of officials of the Public Worka Department, The train 
stopped on its way at Jagotee, to take up the Viceroy and 
party, who had proceeded to that place the day previous on a 
pigsticking excursion. The special next stopped at the Goraie 
bridge, where some time was occupied in xninutely inspecting the 
bridge. It is needless to speak of the great triumphs of engineering 
skill represented in this bridge. Suffice it to say, that the bridge 
itself is of iron, and has seven spans of 185 feet each. It is sup- 
ported in cylinders some hundred feet long, and ISO tons in weight 
On the ground, while inspecting the bridge, the opportunity WUMI 
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taken of allowing the Viceroy a model of the future Hooghly bridge 
after which the party resumed their journey. The train* then proceed- 
ed to Goalundo, on arrival at which place the party embarked in a 
steamer, and inspected a point in the river where the Brahmahpoutra 
and Ganges are coflueut. The party returned to the Goalundo station, 
which was neatly decorated for the occasion. An excellent dinner 'vyO’S 
then sat down to, to which all present did ample justice. At the con- 
clusion of the repast — 

Mr. PiBESTAGE (Agent E. B. Railway) proposed the health of Her 
Majesty the Queenr The toast was cordiaUy responded to. 

Mr. PrestaGB again rose, and, in proposing the health of the 
Viceroy, said : — Your Excellency and Gentlemen, — Early in 1864, I 
recommended to my Board of Directors to extend the Railway to this 
IK)int, that we might have unbroken communication between the banks 
c'f the Brahmahpootra and Calcutta, and with the shortest possible 
mileage. The proposition was warmly supported by the Government 
of India, and, towards the close of that year. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Mr. Leslie and his staff to this country to carry out the 
work. (Cheers). That they have done some work, and done it right 
well, too, Your Excellency and Gentlemen have h^d an opportunity of 
jud'^ing for yourselves ^ and, if having had the satisfaction of seeing the 
’Work we have all taken so much interest in for many years inaugurated 
by His Excellency, and having had the privilege of bringing His Ex* 
celleucy thus far into Eastern Bengal, and to the confluence of two of 
the most noble river in the world — indeed, I may say Her Majesty’s 
dominions— I have the honour which falls to very few of proposing, 
and to such an assembly, the health of the Viceroy and Governor* 
Geuoral of India. (Cheers.) 

His Excellency Lord Mayo said : — Mr. Pres- 
tage and Gentlemen, — Jt must be most satisfactory 
to all here to be present on so interesting an occosion, 
when a great undertaking like that of the Eastern 
Bengal Eailway has we may say, approached — in 
deed actually arrived at ‘ completion. ( Cheers. ) It 
must be most gratifying to many of the gentlemen 
whom I see here around sne, who have taken so 
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many years so distinguished a part in Us con** 
struction to find that now, after so many years of 
labor, this great undertaking has been brought to so a 
happy a termination, and^that, so far as the future can 
be looked into, it bids fair to be one of the m 9 st sue-* 
cessful Railways in India. (Cheers.) When this Goa- 
lundo Extension was first urged by Mr, Prestage 
and Ms colleagues in 1864, I believe it met 
with a certain amount .of opposition, but it was 
warmly supported by the then Lierutenant-Govemof 
of Bengal, Sir Cecil Beadon, who saw at once 
the very great benefit which the extension of 
the line to this place would confer upon this and 
the surrounding districts. After all objections were « 
got over, the scheme was sanctioned, and finally 
approved by the Government of India and by the 
Directors and the Secretary of State. I think what 
we nave seen to-day must, show the wisdom of 
the conclusion which was then arrived at, for Any 
vne who has had4:he pleasure, as we have had to-day, 
of passing, even for a few moments over the bosom of 
those magnificent rivers, cannot fail to see that, per- 
haps, there is hardly in Her Majesty’s dominions, a 
positiofif more favourable for the development of a 
great trade than this particular spot upon which 
we stand (cheers) ; and, Gentlemen, when we think of 
the great rivers which meet here — when we think of 
the thousands of miles which the affluence of those 
4 great streams have traversed, rolling, as they do, from 
north-east and west, some of whose sources ate still un- 
known, and are to this day a subject of debate among 
geographers — whether they come, or do not come, from 
the eastern slopes of the Himalayas,^ ot rise upoa 
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this side of the mighty chain. Be this as it may, 
€tfL this spot they form the converging point of 
the greatest system of inland navigation, and form 
one of the most magnificent rivers in the world. 
Well, gentlemen, when we think that this railway 
terminus is placed here on this point, where it is 
likely to catch the trade that come down tlie 
Ganges on One side and the Brahmapootra on the 
other— we must bear witness to the sagacity and 
prudence of those enlightened gentlemen, the ser- 
vants of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, who 
never ceased to, press upon tire Directors and the 
public the immediate completion of this extension. 
( Hear, hear. ) Since the Eastern Bengal Railway 
was first contemplated, a great commerce has grown 
up ill those provinces. The rapid development of 
the jute trade of Eastern Bengal is one of the most 
remarkable events in modern commerce. I am not 
going now, Gentlemeni, to trouble you with statistics, 
particularly as there are a great naany of you here 
p>resont, who know these facts quite as well as, and 
better than I do ; but still it is interesting to hear 
that in 1850-51, the exports of raw jiite were only 
584,000 cwts., pf a value of £107000 ; in last year 
the export of tliat jirticle had risen tO’ nearly three 
ijiiillions and a half cwts,, value for mere than two 
millions of money. Besides this, there lias also been 
a considerable export trade developed in the manu- 
factured axticlo to an amount of something like £71 2,000 
so that really, during the past year, the value of jute 
raw and manufactured, exported, from Idia, touched 
nearly upon two millions and three-quarters sterling. 
This sWw8 what facility of communication, what 
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industry and what prudence can do for this country 
when, by the eitertions of a few gentlemen, pursuing 
commercial occupations in Calcutta, aided by the. 
Railway and the splendid water-carriage which nature 
has provided, sUch a magnificent trade as that can be 
developed in little more than 17 or 18 years. Gentle- 
men, this extension, completed to-day, will give addi- 
tional stimulus to this great trade, and it must be ^ 
satisfaction to us to know .that, as far as this Railway 
has been pushed, it now provides all the ingenuity 
that man can do, for a cheap, easy, and rapid transit 
for this great staple from the places, wliere it is 
produced to the point of embarkation ; and here it 
would be a great omission, if we did not do full justice ^ 
to the genius of that man, who has, ^ above all, conr 
tributed to the completion of the extension of this 
line by the construction of that splendid bridge which 
w^e saw to-day. (Cheers) Gentlemen, it is invidious 
to make comparisons, but I believe I might challenge 
contradiction, when I say that the bridge over the 
the Goraie is one of the boldest, most successful, 
and the most difficult engineering undertakings that 
has ever been conducted in connection with Raib 
way ej^rprise. ( Hear, hear. ) A bridge consructed 
where this is, whose supports are sunk 60 or 70 feet 
in the soft and ever-shilting bed of a river, which is 
often 1,700 feet wide and 90 deep, made on princi- 
ples, if not altogether novel, yet, in many- of its im^ 
portant details, altogether new and mijjgested by ex- 
perience, must have been designed and earried to suc- 
cessful completion by a man who is endowed with two 
of the greatest gifts that m engineer can prossess— • 
namely, courage mi originality ( cheers,), and wheia 
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I mention one fact as to the enormous weight of the 
material with which Mr* Leslie has had to deal, and 
of the treacherous character of the soil, in which these 
great weights are planted — that, on a late occasion, 
when one of these enormous cylinder)^ caught by a cy* 
clone, while being placed in its position, had toppled 
over ; that it has never been heard of since, having 
disappeared and gone, nobody knows where, its length 
being about 90 feet, and its weight 120 tons* I think 
it only sufficient to mention that fact, to show the ex- 
traordinary difficulties with which Mr. Leslie has had 
to contend, and the triumph which has attended his 
great enterprise. (Cheers). Perhaps at some future 
time, thousands of years hence, somebody may find 
this lost cylinder ; if they do, it will puzzle them ; 
where it will be found nobody know^s. ( A laugh. ) 
Certainly it will not be discovered in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Qoraie bridge, for the bed of the 
river has bean tested in every direction, and no trace 
of it can be found. Gentlemen, after wdiat w^e have 
seen to-day, we may safely affirm there is no engineer- 
ing enterprise, no matter how difficult or how gigantic, 
which cannot be undertaken, and carried to a successful 
completion by the British engineers, serving under the 
Government and the Railway Companks of India 
And now, further, before I sit down, I wish merely to 
make one remark as to the future construction of these 
lines, which will, I hope, from the future extensipn ot 
the Ea'stern Bengal to the other side of the river* A« 
far as Government is concerned, there have been two 
surveys made during the past year. These surveys have 
now been completed, and are under the consideration 
of the Bengal Qevernment itnd the Goyernment of 
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India. I can only say that I hope, before very long; 
that the opinion's of the Gfovernment" upon that ques- 
tion will be submitted to the Secretary of State and 
the public, and that th^y may be such as will command 
their support. Cortainly, they will be decisive— that 
will be, if possible, directed to extend to the other side 
of the river those advantages which the Eastern Bengal 
Kailway Company has already conferred upon the dis- 
trict on this bank of the Oanges. (Cheer.) I now come 
to the most pleasing part of my duty, and that is, to 
propose the health of the gentleman who presides here 
this evening. It is a toast which I am sure you will all 
drink with enthusiasm. ( Cheers ). From the earliest 
period of this' undertaking, Mr. Prestage has been 
connected with it, and I believe that there, is no 
man in India to whom it owes its success so much as 
it does to him. All throughout his long connection 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, he has 
shewn the greatest determination and pmdeuce 
while serving well his board and his employers. He 
has always shewn every disposition to defer to 
any expression of public opinion which may reach 
him, and more especially to the wishes and de- 
sires of the Government of India. ( Cheeis.) I can only 
say that, for the two years during which I have been 
intimately connected with the Public Works Depart- 
ment, I have always found, onthe part of Mr. Prestage 
a most sincere desire ^ to ofiFer every assistance to the 
Government of India, and to listen to anjr suggestion 
we have had to make in the interests of the public. I 
can only hope that the connection of Mr. Prestage with 
the Eastern Bengal Railway may last, for 1 cannot con-^ 
coive that it can be severed without serious injury to 
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the undertaking which has served sp long and well. 
I, therefore, beg to the propose the health of Mr. 
Prestage and success to the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


JUBBULPORE BANQUET. 

8th March 1870, 

Ou the 8th of March 1870, a ban<laet was given at Jubbulporo 
on the occasion of the opening of a through line of Railway commu- 
nication between Calcutta and Bombay. Ab<^ut 200 gentlemen sat 
down to dinner. His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh was 
present on tlic occasion. The Chair was taken by Mr. Leinerarier, Agent 
of the Great India Peninsular Railway. After the cloth was removed, 
the Chairman proposed the health of Her Majesty the Queen. The 
toa.st was received with all honor. The Chairman next proposed 
the health of the Viceroy. He alluded to Lord Mayo’s presence 
among them, and to the great work he had come so far to inaugurate. 
He also alluded to the warm interei^ His Lordship took in Railway 
enterprise, and asked his guests to drink the toast with all honors. 

His Excellency Lord Mayo then rose to reply 
and was received* with long continued cheers. -He 
said : — 

May it please your Royal Highhess, Mr. 
Chairman, and Gentlemen,— I return you my best 
thanks for the manner in which you have received my 
health. Since I have been in India, I may say, with 
the most perfect truths that I have received from 
every class' in this country the utmost consideration 
and kindness. ( Cheers. ) The task which by the 
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favor of my Sovereign has been imposed on me k 
by no means a light on«, and the responsibilities 
attached to it are heavy ; but the burden of the task 
would be intolerable, and the proper discharge of 
such duties impossible, could I not count, as I do, on 
the generous support of my countrymen, and did I 
not find that the fairest consideration would be given to, 
and the best construction placed upon, my public actions. 
Gentlemen, I believe that it would be unfortunate 
if by any means public men escaped fair criticism. 
(Cheers,) I believe that the impartial judgment of 
the public governs the acts of public men in a most 
salutary manner, and not only controls them, but 
often brings to them the very best reward and the 
most valued support. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I 
assure you that I appreeiate most deeply that consi- 
deration which has been extended to me ever since I 
have been in India, and I feel that for it I owe a deep 
gratitude to my countrymen and fellow subjects, which 
I can never hope to repay. When I first came here 
I only asked for fttir play, and I have got it. (Loud 
and prolonged cheering,) Now, gentlemen, I come 
to a much more agreeable task than that of talking 
about i .yself. The event which we have met here 
to-night to celebrate, namely, the completion of an 
unbrok^ line of Railway communication between 
Calcutta and Bombay is certainly the most important 
that has ever happened in the history of Railway 
enterprise in India, for by it we see the great northern? 
eastern and western parts of the empire brought 
into immediate connection with each other, and a 
rapid communication established between the capital 
of Hindustan and the gate of the Western world* 
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(Cheers.) This is an event which for the last twenty 
five years has been looked forward to by every man 
whe took any interest in Railway enterprise in India. 
Dalhotisie and Canning spoke of it as ai^ event 
which was to be looked forward to as the culminating 
point of their efforts in this respect, But they have 
passed away, and with them many of those able and 
energetic men who toiled hard towards the completion 
of the same worthy objects. We are here to-night 
to acknowledge and to commemorate the result of 
their efforts and their labors, extending as they do 
over nearly a quarter of a century. Such an event 
as this which marks a great and important era in the 
history of Railway enterprise in India is one which 
is well worthy of the presence of the Queen^s son. 
( Cheers. ) Gentlemen, I have heard that a great and 
successful Frencli Engineer-General Vauban, was 
wont, at the end of some of his long and tedious sieges, 
when the breaches were ready for assault^ and victory 
was in his grasp, to send and request the ^ittendance 
of the monarch or some member of the Royal family 
in order that he might witness the success of his 
soldiers. ( Cheers. ) Gentlemen, we are fortunate 
to-night in being in that position, the end is accom- 
plished, the victory is won, and its celebration is 
graced by the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
(Loud cheers.) The reception which His Royal 
Highness has met with in every part of the empire 
must be truly gratifying to every Englishman (Cheers.) 
His Royal Highness arrived in India and his progress 
throughout the country has had th6 effect of calling 
forth from oqe end of the empire to the other one 
unanimous expression of loyalty and attachment to 
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the Crown. European and Native have vied with, 
each other in doing him honor, and in doing him 
honoT they have felt that they have been doing honor 
to that august Monarch whose beneficent sway ex- 
tends over these wide realms (Cheers.) In His 
Royal Highness* presence, it would not become me 
to allude to his personal qualities, but I can say with 
the most perfect truth that those qualities, — ^his 
frank demeanour, hind consideration, and the manner 
in wbidi he has met Kis eountrjmaen and fellow- 
subjects here,— -have tqpded, as much as anything 
else, to the hearty reception he has met with through- 
out the country and to the success of his visit. (Loud 
cheers.) His Royal Highness has made many friends 
in India. He was at first received in the way of 
which you are already aware for the sake of otfr 
beloved Sovereign, and though at first he found 
hundreds and thousands who were prepared to love 
Jiim for his mothers sake, he has now found many 
who will love him for his own. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I give you the health of the 'Hoyal 
Family,” and beg to couple with it the name of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

The toast was most warmly received* 

In replying Hib Eoyd Highness the Duke ©f Edinlmjgh said •— 

Your ExciitLMcy, Me. CHAiRMaw, akd GRNrL»MEN-I W to 
return you my wannest thanks lor the heari^y anaaner in which von 
ihave responded to the toaiit which has been -so kindly bi^^posed bv His 
Exoenency the Wioeroy, and also in such flattering to myself I 
have only to return my thanks on the part of thii Iftftmherg of mv 
family, and to say that it is a great pleaaure to me to have been able 
to aupi^rt Lord Mayo in the ceremony of opening thii Une—joiniiur 
as it does the line between Bombay and Calcutta, (Cheers ) I 
also take this opportunity of expresBing my warm and hearty tbanke 
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to my fellow-subjects for the cordial reception they have given me in 
this country, and which, I may say, on the part of the Queen, has 
afforded her the greatest satisfaction. (Loud cheers^) I feel proud 
in being the first member of Royal Family of England who has 
visited these shores. I have visited you as a naval officer and as a 
member of the Royal Family, and I thank you sincerely for having 
welcomed me in both these capacities. (ProUmged* cheers.) 

Lord Mato next rose and said r— 

I now ask your consideration for a very few 
minutes to the principal toast of the evening, namely, 
success ««id prosperity to the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. (Cheers.) In proposing that toast, I shall 
not venture to detain you with an essay upon the 
use and advantage of Railways. When I see around 
me men who have given their whole lives, their whole 
strength and energy to the development of Railway 
industry in India, when I know that if there is one 
truth more recognised than another, it is that the 
construction of Railways confers vast and material 
benefits on the human race, and is, I may almost say 
indispensible to the progress of eivilisation. I should 
only be wasting your time were I to attempt to 
describe and enlarge on its advantages. Neither, 
gentlemen, shall I a^mpt to embark in mythological 
or allegorical aJltiSions. I should only be repeating 
things which have been often said before. Such as 
how Minerva, the goddess of science and wisdom 
combining the natural forces of fire and water, has 
harnessed Neptune and Pluto to her Triumphal Car ; 
you have heard all this before. Neither shall I 
attempt to describe to you how Railways facilitate 
those thre^ great occupations of man, in which 
rince the days of Adam he has been mainly employed 
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Mmely, making love, making war, or making money I 
( Laughter and cheers,) I have no' doubt that this 
^ Railway, like all others, will ever be found conducive 
to those thr^e great objects {laughter,) and that we 
may expect to hear of Veaus, Mars, and Plutus being 
constant passengers by the Great Indian Peninsular. 
(Laughter.) I wish briefly to remind you of a few 
facts connected with the origin and ^ogi?ess of this 
undertaking. The suirey of the Western Ghauts of 
India was commeirced twenty-five years ago. The 
very eminent En^neer, Mr. Berkeley, carefully ex- 
amined these passes. Before that time opinions had 
li)een placed on record by high authorities that a line 
across the Ghauts towards Central India was almost 
impossible, and Up to that tkne more attention was 
given to the question of finding a way to the east by 
a more northern route. A short piece was opened 
from riio city of Bombay in 1853, amounting only 
to twenty -three miles in length. In January 1856, 
the Court of Directors sanctioned the construction of 
rjhe Thull Ghaut line, and from that time this great 
Railway has make steady progress. 

In May 1863 the line was opened to Bhosawul, 
with th v exception of a small portion of the Ghaut 
incline which Was completed in the following year. 
Twenty two millions of paid up Capital have been 
already expended, of which two millions have 
been outlaid on the progress through the two 
Ghauts. On this day, the great distance of 1,070 
miles of the great west of India system has been 
opened to the public. Calcutta and Bombay are 
brought into close connection, and this |^reat Penin 
mla is at last bridged by a Railway 1^800 miles in 
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length. When we look back to the history of this 
undertaking, we must recollect the very" great diffi- 
culties which attended its early progress, The thing 
is now comparatively easy. Much more is known,— 
the origanisation of labor is less difficult,— ^and our 
able engineers have the light of experience and 
history to guide them. But in the early days of this 
undertaking, difficulties which no longer exist bad 
to be encountered, and therefore we must make due 
allowance for what may perhapsy^em^ a rather pro- 
tracted period over which these works have extended. 
During that time, peri'odk of great scarcity occurred; 
the Mutiny took place, and there have been several 
violent outbreaks of disease, and when we look back 
upon the whole story of this Railway, we may well 
admire the perseverance with which, in its earlier 
and later stages, the work has been carried on. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, for the future, Railway puber- 
priso in. India is- tO/ be carried odj on a Somewhat 
different system. In 1868, two years ago, the great 
trunk lines connecting Madras, Bombay^ and Calcutta 
were evidently approaching completion. Four thou- 
sand miles of Railway were nearly finished at a cost of 
something like ^5,000,000. It was thought desirable 
hy my distiUgujished predecessor and his colleagues, 
at that period; to consider in. what way Railways should: 
l>est be constructed iui the- future- The opinions of 
Local Governments end vaiioue authpritiCs in India 
were asked; the whole question wAs carefully dis- 
cussed, ahd after miioh consideration the conclusion 
was arrived at, that for the future^ Railway extension 
should be conducted by the direct agency of Govem- 
meut. It Vas thou^t desirabte that, if possible, at 
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the earliest possible moment, the whole country 
should be covered with a net work of lines on a 
general and uniform system. The aggregate length 
of the lines comprised by the whole scheme will be 
upwards of 15,000 miles. Of these 4,000 miles are 
at present open, 1,000 miles are in progress, 900 are 
about to be immediately commenced. Gentlemen 
it would be quite inappropriate at this moment were 
1 to discuss or attempt to defend the decision then 
arrived at. I believe it to be thoroughly sound and 
light, but I am sure, speaking’ in the hearing of 
ofl&cers and others who are more directly responsible 
for the management of the two great lines of Northern 
and Western India, and seeing that one will have a 
great system of 1,400 miles, and the other 1,300 to 
work, I think they will agree with me that they will 
have ample occupation for the future in conduct- 
ing successfully these great undertakings without en- 
gaging in any extension of an important character. 
Well, gentlemen, shortly after I assumed office these 
views were communicated to her Majesty’s Government ; 
they received almost immediately the cordial approval 
and assent of the Secretary of State, and ^it may now 
be assrt|med that for the future Railway extension in. 
India is to be canducted by Government means. In 
that scheme twenty-five projects were recommended by 
different Local Governments. Seventeen appeared to 
possess superior claims for early adoption, and of these 
seventeen, 'thirteen are already more or less 
taken in band. I intended to take this opportunity 
of explaining in greater detail the exOct position 
in which the Government now stande with re- 
gard toto* Railway extension, but I feel it impossible to 
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ask you so listen to me now, as however interesting 
the subject may be, it is hardly one that can be dis- 
cussed with advantage at half past 11 o'clock at night. 
I may say, however, that in round numbers 2,000 miles 
are at present under survey ; that of these, 400 miles 
will have to be constructed by the guaranteed compa- 
nies. (Cheeiis.) Qentlemen> the various subsidiary 
measures which^ are necessary for the completion of 
these Railways are under the Gonsideration of the Go- 
vernment. Great attention has been paid to attempts to 
obtain in various parts of India at the earliest possible 
moment a supply of good coal, and. I am ^ure that you 
Avill be glad to hear that it is placed beyond doubt that 
ill the Chanda District, there- is a large supply of coal 
equal in quality to that which is produced in the Bur- 
dwan District, and I hope, before the ensuing rains, w.e 
j^hall be able to lay before the public a pretty accurate 
'estimate of the quality and supply that may be expected 
from the Wurdah coal-field. The same course will be 
taken to a limited extent with regard tedhe Nerbudda 
coal-field. 

We h|,ve in the Punjab instituted an enquiry into 
fciie existence of petroleum, and we shall endeavour, as 
far as we can, to speedily avseertain the position and 
quality of mineral fuel in various parts ^ India. We tire 
also endeavouring to- increase the supply of wood, fuel 
m districts- wliete coal is not likely to be found in 
sufficient abundance. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, I am 
unwilling, as 5 said%cfore, at^ this hour to enter into 
details on thissubjeot. IJhe enterprise is a great one. 
We have the example before us of the great works un- 
dertaken and ooihpleted by guaranteed companies. I 
should be. the last person to say a single word^ against 
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what has been done in India in past days,, but I believe 
most firmly that the great arterial lines having now 
been made through the intervention of the great 
companies, that we shall be aMe to conduct the less im- 
portant works in a cheaper manner, and in a manner 
more conducive to the interests of the country than 
heretofore. I believe that, in doing so, we shall ex- 
perience no jealousy and no opposition from those 
who manage the great existing lines. ( Loud 
cheers.) As far m we have gone we* have found 
that tiiose who are interested in their manage- 
ment have given us every asdstance in the cons- 
tiniction of those which will be their feeders, and 
I believe that this great congeries of lines, though 
its construction will extend over a long series of years, 
will form a system of Railway communication equal to 
any in the world. It will have this great advantage 
that the hole Railway system of India will be conduct- 
ed on one uniform principle, and that we shall work up 
to one well considered laid down plan. That plan being 
adhered to, we shall bo able to keep a steady and well^ 
defined object in view. Gentlemen, I believa that years 
hence, when these great works are completed^, we shall 
have j ; planted our footsteps deeply on Indian soil 
(Cheers.) 

The great work which wtf are here to-nighf to 
celebrate, shows what English industry can perform, 
(Cheers.) Every stone we lay on the Baiway, increase 
our influence and consolidates our power, imd the most 
substantial of our works is a fit emblem, jbf the perma- 
nency of our rule. (Cheers.) In the dibtant future, 
it is impossible to say what may be the dfestiny of, this 
.«ouatrjv Dynasties and. kingdoms are iot immoi^taL 
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and it is possible that, ia the far futurity, some power 
atill unborn may reign in India. Our insular greatness 
may not last for ever, and British rule in the east may 
long outlive its preponderatinig power in Europe. In a 
generation we have placed in India as great results of 
British enterprise as exist in any other part of the^ 
world, and those gigantic monuments of our early rule, 
will, for ages, remain as lasting memorials of the good 
we have done and of the benefits we have conferred on 
he people of this country. (Cheers.) But last they 
will, and it may happen that thousands of years hence 
Mr. Brereton’s ghost may still hover with anxious soli- 
citude over the unbroken piers of the Yowa Viaduct 
when Macaulay’s New Zealander is sitting on the ruins 
of London Bridge, In the meantime, we will drink 
health and prosperity to the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. (Loud and continued Cheers.) 

Tlie Ch»irman ( Mr. Lemesurieb Agent of the G. I. P. Kail 
way.) on behalf of the Great Indian Peninaular Railway begged 
to return his sincere thanks for the hearty maaner in which 
the toast proposed by His Excellency had: hmn received. They were 
all aware that his connection wi% the great Ix^dian Peninsular Kail way 
had been ve||®fehort. His Excellen<Jy liad given woh a complete history 
of the company’s progress that he thought any further remarks from 
him on the subfect would be superftuous. At the same time meeting 
as they did at Jiybnl^pore for the first time, their firiend»fretn the^ 
other side of li»^ bistherB of the East Indian Ballway, and a 
great many of thi^ie.^ jAq wore> connected with the Great Indian 
Peninsular Kedlvniy fibrngponyv he left proud to be in a position to 
congratulate them the complete suooess of the great enteipiise 
which they Were to ddehtate. (Cheena) 

There weie niaiiy g^tiexBen prasent who had been much longer 
asfiockied with the GMt Indian Peninsular Railway than he had been 
and of these Hr. George Turnbull, who was present in the room; was 
the backbone of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway system. He 
regretted that llr. Berkeley, ttie welLknown Agent of the East Indian 
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rfiilway, waa not thefe, but Ifr. Ste^&enson was present, nflioss efforts 
on the cause df theh late enfcet^rise was weH known to all. 

The Chaumiaa concluded his I’etnsiks by pro|>osing the health of 
His Excellency Sir Seymour IHtsQewdd. 

Sir Si!TMOURr FiT2GsRAL]> ihwi rose to pz^pcise the toast of the 
Army and Navy. 

He said, Tons Exobllbkcy, YotiH Royal HmsiniBS, Mb. Chairman, 
AND GENfLRMBN,^The evening gettii^ late, and my observations' 
shall be very few, but I am bound’ to- ^Kpress to you, Sir, my acknow- 
ledgments for the very kind mmntr in which you have proposed my 
health, and to you gentleihen for thejcordial manner hnwhich you have' 
received the toa^. I beBeve Sir, that you have proposed my health 
partly from that gencroiW' feeliag, which prompts a host to fulfil the 
duties of his position, and I believe | idee imputn to the kind 
and cordial feeling which has'always existed between the Government 
and the representatives of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
There may have been diflRsrences of opinion between us, and it may 
have been the necessity and the duty of the Government to exercise 
the control which the law has placed in their hands, but on the one 
hand I must say that I am sure you must be convinced that the 
Government have not more the interest of their own charge at heart 
than thiu; of the company which you represent, and on the other hand 
1 am sure the Government have felt that in every transaction they 

hadi with> ihid Railway Company that they,, m< their turai„ 
were prfUU^II^ the interests of their shareholders and the interests of 
the public at large (Chei iia.) 1 believe I may also not be wrong in 
thinking tM you have proposed my health thus far frojp. the seat of 
Government and among so many gentlemen whom I have met for the 
first tim 0 , bti^Ute 1 am proud to be considered u member of the great 
community Who in the first results, and more immediate effect of this 
day's proceedmi^ will probably derive greater advantage than any 
either town or any other district of the countiT;' You# tny Lord Mayo, 
have referred to, the interest which. th»‘ day c*Wea,V#h, it %qu, hav^ 
observed upon; the: tb^t this Bitting; wii hato upon, Eagway 

enterprise, and youi hfave. drawjL frorfi, it th0, bii|^ omens of 
future success of undertakings of a similar nature |h India. r:^y 
be permitted to say that, though much has beett isp^tsd of you, 
you have been quite equal to the occasion, (c^ not 

only dealt with these matters that directly concern ;lhe Railway en- 
tOTprise of this great empire,— you have not only lookfl| to the possibi- 
lity that the results may become of great value in c^ of war you 
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liavo not only considered how they may contribute to the resources of 
the country j — ^you have not only called our attention to Mars and 
PlutUB, but also in the character of a real father of the State 
(laughter), yoiit fiave referred to* the goddess Venus, and have teld tfs 
that even in the department over which she presides that the Eailway 
interest may conduce greatly to the benefit of the empire. And you, 
Mr. Chairman, have aiso referred tO' the' benefit that may be derived 
from the estension of the Railway system^ and I am sure there is no 
one here who will not agree with you in the reflections you have fhade 
on this subject. It has often been said that when one man gains 
another must lose. Now that is a principle false in economies, and I 
believe it can be shown to be singularly untrue even in the results 
of to-day. We in Bombay, look forward not to the development of 
trade from one route to another : we do not look forward to gain at 
one great port at the expense of another, we look forward to see the 
districts of a country hitherto unknown rendered accessible to us ; we 
look forward to* »erw scenes of industry open to our enterprise^ and wt 
believe there is wealth aaad prosperity inf .^ore ipf Bombay without 
at the same time diverting one bale of goods or one single shilling 
from the other great cities of the country. (Cheers,) But I should 
be sorry, gentlemen, if it were thought that I came here to participate 
in tbis triumph, if I may so call it, on the narrow and provincial 
grounds to which I have alluded. I may say it is not the (dmracter- 
istic of great enterprises such as these, that although it may happen 
that particular places are benefited, particular neighbourhoods obtain 
this or that advantage by the extension of Kailways the benefit is not 
local,— -it is y(ide and geneifal. In the oapiW that in gathered, from 
every coxmtry ; In the sele&oe and tafent bi gradually enlisted 
wherever it is found, Hay, even in the giant force which you us© 
mechanically from day to day, all these are only suggestive of the 
wide benefits which are conferred by enterprises such as those' whose 
success have been to-day inaugurated ((^Sieers.) They only suggest to us 
wealth and prosperity nfidely extended, humanizing influences shedd- 
ing light around, and they suggest still more the vigor and the force 
w^ wHch a country enriched by their presence can march on the 
forward coyjySebf advanoomen,t and progress, and I assure you, gentle- 
men, that it is pot in, thSvmere ij^rrow view; tp^whmh I have referred 
but in this ijfide filpipt tl^ I desire to be understood as 

uniting cordmUy hi feelings which animate us in the success of 
to-day, and b thank you, Sir, for. giving me the previlege q| attending 
aow and expresring these aenthnejpts froxr^ my own lips. (CheerS:), 
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Hi« Excellency concluded his remarks by proposing the toast of 
the “Army and Navy.” He said that in this country the toast of the 
Army no longer conveyed to those around the idea of conquest and 
the establishment, of the empire. It conveyed the idea of certainty 
security^ established Govemmeai and established rights (cheers), and 
he believed that there was not one among our native fellow-subjects 
who was not glad to see the “red coat,'* and who if they could speak 
would expiAM their heati^r concurrence in tbeitoai^ Whd^h he proposed 
<(Cheers.) 

The toast of the Navy jvas one they all understood, it was the 
most popular of all English toasts. The ‘hlue jacket” the English- 
yoan loved, bht he was afiaid a great many of our native fellow- 
subjects were not so well acquainted with the “blue jacket” as they 
were with the red. He was sure, however, that if they ever heard 
the same toast again, they would welcome it as calling to their minds 
the visit of Hia Boyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to this 
counSaj* jvluch be believed wasasdaroe of the greatest gratification 
to every one, both European and Native. ^Loud cheers.) 

Sir Augustus Spencer having briefly returned thanks on the part 
of the Army, 

His Royal Highness then rose, and in acknowledging the toast of 
the Navy said, — I have to return you my best thanks on the part of 
the service to which I belong for the honor you have done us in drink- 
ing our health on thi^ occasion. I need say very few works at present 
as regards the Na\y.. Nv’ doubt you are all well acquainted with the 
deeds of our great commanders, Blake, Howe, Nelson and Collingwood, 
and, I you are also aware of the present modifications which 

our seryi*^ undergoing, in changing our wooden vos^^s of war into 
substantiai iron ones. Although the ‘blue jacket” is not so well 
known as the “red jacket” in this country, yet, during the time it 
has been here, I believe it has been able to gain the respect and good 
fellowship of the “red jacket with which it has served (cheers). 
Further remarks from me on this matter are unneoecvsaiy, but 1 think 
you will agree with me when I say that if a large niunber present 
here have been engaged as skilled artisans in the construction 6f a 
most important work, the Viceroy and myself have Twen employed up 
to a much later hour than artisans usually are for it was not till nearly 
half past eight o’clock this evening that Lord Mayo myself succeed- 
ed in accomplishing the connection between Cklcntta and Bombay, 
f Laughter and cheers.) As it is now so late I hope you will excuse 
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from any further remarks, and I beg to thank you once more 

for having responded bo heartily te this toast, (diieers.) 

1Che Chairman then proposed health of the CeBitral Provinces 
Commission. A great portion of succeBS of 1h© enterprise, he 
said, was due to the exceeding great assistanoe rendered by all the 
members of that Commission, and he sure Mr. Breretonknew and fully 
realized how great the support of the officers of the Central Provinces 
had been to the work undertaken. 

Mr. Morris in returning thanks said that he should take advantage 
.of that opportunity to tender to BQs Excellency the Viceroy his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the very kind mention he had been pleased to 
make of the servioes of someof the officers of the Central Provinces- 
He highly priced the honor EEs Excellency had done them in visiting 
them personally, and it was the utmost gratification to him to know 
that any of the district officers had been worthy of the commenda- 
tion which he had been pleased to bestow on them. A great many 
difficulties had to he encountered in the ccustruotion of the ^ork. 
Cholera and epidemic disease carried off from time to time large numbers 
of the laborers employed, but it was to be hfoped Idhat the works cm 
the new line would be so well constructed that there would be no 
necessity this year for any large gangs of laborers, which zuigiit have 
the desirable result of preventing that eqsidcmic whi<;^ .#V|i9t^^ 

the people last year. 

The success with which the work has lately been carried out was^ 
ho believed, due to the untiring energy of Chief ComndsBicaier and his 
rtaff. They worked with indomitable perseverance and energy,' and the 
results of last year were hi themselves sruffioisnt to |irove that riieir 
labour had been one of danger as as toli It was not for him to 
thank them formally, but having had an opportunity of watching 
their exertions, he comsiaended lo Iho hearty acceptance of those 
present ^he toast of tie l^dsf Bnghaeei!, Mr. Brereton, and the engi- 
neering staff of tlm Qt!eat*|ijpan Peninsular B^way. (cheers.) 

Mr. rkhithed thanka. on behalf of the engineering 

Btaff and of in which the toast had been 

received. 

After sfitft^.neniark oi| the advantage of Badway extension to the 
country, and the Taiuable add it would afford in bringing to the 
knowledge of the Govemmeart the various wants and resources of the 
enipare, he oonrtuded by eulogiring the oondnct of the different officers 
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employed in the oonstructioii of tiic Kne, and congraiolaitDg them oa 
the happy result of their exertioBcu 

It was almost 12 o’clock before the proceedings terminated. 


THE LAHORE BANQUET, 

In may 1870, a splendid banquet was given at Lahore in honor 
of Sir Donald Macleod the retiring Lieutenant Governor of Punjab. 
His Excellency Lord Mayo made the following speeches on the 
occasion. After Ma« Lindsat had proposed the health of tho 
Viceroy.. 

His Excellency Lobd Mayo in responding 
said : — 

I thaak yon sincerely for tke kind manner in 
which you have drunk my health, and to say what 
deej^ gratifteation it gives me to be allowed to be pre- 
sent her®, and to preside upon this interesting occasion. 
(Cheers.) Qn such an occasion it would be most 
inappropiiiate were I to attempt to speak of myself. 
But I wish Jbo take‘s this opportunity of saying that 
nothing happened siiifee I hate been in India, 
which hfiit «ie greater pleasure than the short 

journey I have been enabled to make throughout the 
Punjab, (Cheera) I desire to offer my most hearty 
thanks to the numerous Gentlemen and, Officers of the 
Government who, throughout the whole of my tour, 
have shewn me such unvarying kindness, hospitality^ 
and consideration, and for the valuable*iassistance by 
the amount of information they have liHiparted, and 
for enabling me to see for myself the suicessful and, 
4 
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in some cases, the brilliant manner in which they are 
discharging their Arduous duties. (Cheers) I thank 
them for giving me an opportunity of learning so 
much, and of having made so many valuable acquain- 
tances, and, I hope I may add, of securing some 
sincere friends. Gentlemen, I thank you most sin^^ 
cerely for the honor you have done me, and I cordially 
join in the remark made by Mi*. Lindsay, that I hope 
this may not be the last time we may meet to- 
gether within the walls of this splendid hall. (Loud 
cheers.) 

His Excellency again rose to propose the health 
of tire Prince of Wales and the Royal Family. He 
said 

In proposing the usual toast ^/hieh always comes 
at this time, namely, the heakh of the Prince of 
Wales and the rest of the Royal family, I propose to 
depart a little from the usukl course, on account of 
a very interesting letter which I have the honor to 
hold in my hand. In making the contents of this 
letter known, I do not think that I could choose a 
more fitting place, or a more happy opportunity, than 
the present, when I recollect that , within these walls 
was given to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh one of the most remarkable receptions which 
took place during his visit to the country. (Cheers.) 
Three days ago I had the honor of receiving from 
His Royid Highness a letter which he desires that 
I should take the earliest opportunity of making 
public — a letter in which His Royal Highness de- 
scribes at some length the feelings which he entertains 
in consequence of the reception he met with in all 
parts of 'India, and containing, as you will hear. 
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expressions of the most lively gratitude to all those 
who participated and took' part in those remarkable 
demonstrations. Gentlemen, the letter is somewhat 
long, and I am afraid that, in reading it, I shall some- 
what digress from the excellent rale laid down by 
Mr. Lindsay, that long after-dinners speeches are out 
of place ; but I think, that its contents are so inter- 
esting, detailing as they do in a simple and unaffected 
manner* what His Royal Highness feels, with regard 
to his visit to India, that I do not believe, I shall 
weary you by reading it now.— 


H. M. S. '^Galatea.*’ 

Colombo Jtoads, 7ih April 1870 » 


Mr Dear Lord Mayo, — Now that my visit to India is a thing 
of the past, I should be sadly wanting in gratitude if I did not ask 
von to let me take this last opportunity, before my ship has left these 
waters, to thank your Excellency and every one whose guest I have 
been, as w^l as all the people of the districts through which I have 
passed for the unvarying hospitality and welcome I received in Indian 
In answer **ig the numerous addresses presettted to me from time to 
time, I have expressed this feeling in all truth and si»oerity, but I 
think that they, who have done so xnuc^h for me, have almost a right 
to expect some less formal expression of thanks, Ulan that which t 
have used in replying to official addresses. If you should Uien think 
proper to make this letter public, you are at perfect liberty to do so* 
When I returned to England two |^8 ago, the Queen was pleased 
to grant a request that I had made long before, ant th confer upon 
me an honour that I have coveted for years, that cl? b^g the first 
member of the Royal Family to vi«fc India. Dnrisig the fourteen 
months that elapsed between my departua?e from RIspnouth and my 
arrival in the Hoogly, I lookM forward with eagenitss to India as 
the great object of my cruise. The anticipations of Oriental magni^ 
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&cence, wliicb were oonnefetedin iny mind- with the idea of Indian 
were more than realized. The imposing reception which greeted my 
arrival in Calcutta, and that still more splendid ceremony when I 
received from the Queen through your hands the Insignia of the 
Star of India, far surpassed what I had expected, and formed together 
a grand and fitting oommenoement to* that long series of displays that 
welcomed me to the Great. Cities of Benares,. Agra,, Delhi, Labor, and 
Lucknow, which I had the pleasure of visiting. It was a disappoint- 
ment to me when I heard from you that the DUrbar, which was to 
have been held at Agra, could not take place ; but I have since learned 
to appreciate your wise decision in that matter, and I am glad now 
that I have had better opportunities of making the acquaintance of 
the great Indian Princes and Chiefs, either in their own territories 
or in the immediate neighbourhood of them, than I could have had 
during the formalities of a State Durbar. 

I heard it said that my visit to India occurred at an unfortunate 
time, owing to the financial’ diflSsCul ties under which the country was 
suffering, but which are now, I trust, ip a fair way of being sue* 
cessfuUy surmounted. I do not take this view myself. Owing to 
your wise orders and advice the expense to the public was reduced as 
much as possible, and I hope that my visit has been but little burden- 
some to the country. Still this has not affected the large sums of 
money that were so munificently spent by individuals in welcoming 
me. The example set by your Excellency at Calcutta was only too* 
generally followed — of that example^ I fear, you« wilbnotleibtme speak : 
but this L must say, that the personal kindness which you showed 
me and the splendid hospitality which you dispensed in my honors 
were features in my visit which I can never forget. 

To each and all of those who after I left your roof, received me 
as their guest I wish to return my warmest thanks. To the Indian 
P» iucoa who entertained me with characteristic magnificence I am no 
less grateful. I cannot forget the pleasant days I passed at Chukia, 
at Deeg, and at Ulawar, nor the Princes who vied with each other 
in doing All they could to. render my- visit interesting and’ agreeable : 
nor oan I< fmget the munifieeixti^ hospitality shewn me in the Nepaul 
territories. To the ®i|MBh and Kativt gentlemen who gave so many 
entertainments in my h(m(»'. I return my grateful acknowledgements. 

1 am convinced that they were all animated with the same wish, to 
do honor to their Sovereign’s Son, and to testify in some substantial 
form the royal afibotion with which they regard the Queen’s family. 
Kor could I help being touched by the eagerness which the great 
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mass of the people displayed to see we and to welcome me. Every 
class and sect alike manifested thei? loyalty for Her Majesty by the 
reception they gave her SOB, and that reception, and the sentiments 
which prompted it, will more and more tend to strengthen the 
interest and affeoHon with which the Queen regards her Indian 

subjects. ■ ^ ^ 

The hurried character of my tour through the interior prevented 
me from obtaining mow than a birds’^eye view of the principal parts 
of the country ; hut I have seen enongh te awaken sn myself a strong 
interest both in its past history and its jHNNtent oondition, 1 have 
seen many evidences of the anxiety which exists not only among 
the British community, but among the more wealthy and induential 
oi the native-born inhabitants, to raise and improve the moral and 
social condition of the poorer classes. The importance of the spread 
of education is gradually being understood, and in several instances 
I was highly gratifieS by the manner in which the communities of 
some cities desired to commemorate my visit — by the foundation of 
scholarships bearing my name, by the commencement of recreation 
grounds for the use of the people, by endowing high schools, and 
at some of the sea ports by contributing funds for the erection or 
improvement of Sailors’ Homes. These laudable objects have been 
very m. ' terially, in some cases mainly, assisted by the munificence a» 
weB of private individuals as of some of, the Indian Princes, whose 
generosity is so well known to, every one that it would be superfluous 
for me to mention thipir names here. That my visit has been iustru- 
mental in bringing afeouC results such a« these is one of the happiest 
reflectione erith which I shall look back to my bmf stay in India. 

Some impression of the vast extent of our possession in Ipdia 
I formed the great distances that I traveled b^ railway. I am 
only doing ‘^stice to the excelleut arrangement^^ which were made 
by the Railway Authorities, when I say that I have never travelled 
in greater comfort, and I owe it to the geastlemen who were entrusted 
with the arrangemeiits of my transit from place to place, that I was 
enabled to fulfil with strict punctuality, as well as with ease and 
convenience, the appointmenta I had made, Pethapa I was a 
little disappointed with the scefieiy of the great jflains of Bengal 
and the North-West ^yrovinoes, but any dhsapirotment I felt 
on this point was m^i*# than compensated by the pleasure with 
which I viewed the grand scenery of the hills and sno^ ranges from 
Dehra Mussoorie. Some part of my short stay I wits enabled to 
devote to field sports, and 1 bnpe I may be excuaed for saying thajt 
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lenjoyed with all my heart the few days I could spare for this 
relaxation. Considering that I was quite a month too early, I think 
I was very fortunate to have obtained the good sport 1 did. I am 
very much beholden to the gentlemen who made- the arrangements 
fur my sporting, excursions, and who enabled me to live in camp with 
all the comfort and even luxury I could possibly have desired. It 
has been my good fortune to make the acquaintance of many officers, 
whose gallant deeds and chivalrous sense of duty entitle them to a 
place in the roll of Indian heroes, and of whose friendship I am proud: 
The story of their lives is not the least instructive among the lessons 
that have been brought to my notice in India. In these remarks I 
allude to members of the Civil as well as the Military branch of the 
service. Of both these I would say in the words that your Excellency 
lately used on- a public occasion — ^that nowhere is a Sovereign served 
better or with more 25eal than is the- Queen by her seiwants in India. 

I was very much gratified with my visit to Blfmbay, a city, which 
from its great maritime importance, pre-eminently claims my attention 
as a sailor. My arrival there was- happily timed at a period in her 
liistory which is unprecedented, for it happMied almost contempo- 
raneously with three great events,, each of which has a direct hearing 
upon her future greatness. 1 allude to the completion of the Bidlway 
communication between Eastern and Western India^—the jofuning of 
the Suez Canal, — and the laying of the Submarine Telegraph between 
Sue£5 andi Bombay. I tfust that the bright hopes for the future 
which this happy concurrence of events is calculated to inspire will 
be amply I’ealized and I also hope that, my kind friends in Bombay 
will remember) that simultaneously with the dawn of their good 
fortvme, the son of their Sovereign came among them, to assure them 
of the lively sympathy with which Her Majelsty regards them, and of 
tho pleasure with which she will learn of their hopeful prospects. 
Madras, although heavily weighted in the race with her sister capitals 
by local disadvantages, welcomed me so waarmly, entertained me with 
so much consideration, and sped me on my way with such kind 
wishes, that I MrL> glad it was chosen as the port for my re-embark- 
ation. My rooeptlcm Ihene was a most gratifying and flattepng 
culmination to a vexy interesting toun. The three months of my 
stay in India have passed only too rapidly and pleasantly away. I am 
Itxden with a debt of gratitude-r~a debt which I am proud to owe, but 
which I can never hop© to repay.* In all that concerns the welfare of 
India I shcdl ever toA© deep Interest, for 1 have learned to regard her 
with ofieotiim. I am #iB glad hearer of a message from thexm 
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to my mother, which will give her imbounded satisfaction, for I have 
to tell her how enthnsiafitic hm h6eii my reception, how univei'sal the 
affectionate loyalty which greeted me, and how it k for her sake alone 
that I have been thus welcomed to India that my advent has been 
thus eagerly s^ed as an opportunity for expressing their sentiments 
of personal devotion to Her Majesty, and of their heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of the mildness and beneEcence of her rule; 

.1 must now bid to the people of India an affectiomte farewell. 
May God pour down his choicest bleaung on the lahC 
Believe, me, My Bear Lord Mayo, 

Yours veiy truly, 
(Signed) ALFRED. 


(Tlie reading of tihe letter by the Viceroy was. 
received with loud applause.) 

His Excellency continued,— Gentlemen, I thought 
that the reading of this letter would have interested 
every one of you, and I see that it has done so, and I 
now call upon you to drink the health of the Prince 
of WaJes, the Duke of Edinburgh and the rest of 
the Royal family. (The toast was received with loud 
applause.), 

The toast of Hi": Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief having been proposed and responded to, Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said Your 
Excelleii y Lord Napier of Magdala and Gentlemen,— 
We have met here to-night to do honor to a dis- 
tinguished man (applause ) ; we have met here to- 
night to testify opr admiration for a lopg life of public 

usefulness ; we have met here to-night to offer I 

cannot caU it a humble, for it is really a magnificent 
token of affection and regard (applause) ; and we 
have further met to-night to i^xpress our ^lincere and 
cordial wishes for Sir Donald MlsLeod’s future wel- 
fiwe. and success. (A^lause ) For some reasons. L 
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regret that the honor of proposing his health has 
been committed to me, and that the toast has not 
been recommended to your notice by some of his 
distinguished fellow-workers — many of whom I see 
around me— who are well acquainted with his labors, 
with all the details of his distinguished career, and 
have had an opportunity of witnessing daily and 
hourly the manner in which he performed, for so 
many years, a series of most important public duties, 
(Applause.) But, gentlemen, it having been inti- 
mated to me that, perhaps owing to the position 
which I have the honor to hold, my presence here 
to-night in presiding over this assembly, might ren- 
der, in virtue of my office, some additional interest. 
I felt it would be contrary to my duty to decline the 
task, though, indeed, I would have been much more 
satisfied to have assisted in the character of a guest, 
and to have been allowed to pay my humble tribute as 
an ordinary visitor to the distinguished public servant 
whom we have come here to honor. (Applause.) 
Though I appear, therefore, before you on this occasion 
at considerable disadvantage, I can assure you that 
there is no one present who more fully appreciates 
the many great qualities which Sir Donald McLeod 
possesses, and it is particularly gratifying to me as the 
Head of the Indian Administration to be permitted to 
join in this testimony of regard towards him, and to be 
allowed to ejqpress my concurrence in the opinions 
which I know yOu all entertain as -to his spotless, charac- 
ter and public service (Cheers.) Gentlemen, In his 
presence I am pot goings attempt to elaborate a pan- 
egyric or ^ to offer ^anything in the shape of fulsome 
praise I believe it is the last thing he would wish that 
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I should do ; but I merely wish to describe, in a very 
few words, how well he has done his duty, because I 
believe that, at the close of his long career, the feel- 
ing that he has done his duty to his Queen, to the 
Services, aaid to the Natives of this country, is his best 
reward— that is the feeling* which will cheeT him in 
his old age, and will be the ' hajq)ie8t reminiscence of 
his after-life. (Loud cheeks.) Though Sir Donald Mc- 
Leod can hardly be called an old man— he does not 
look like one— (laughter), yet he is at this moment 
the father of the whole of the Indian Civil Service, 
that is, the Civil Service actively employed, — and I 
must say that, regarding him as such, he is blessed 
with a remarkable fine family (cheers and laughter) ; 
but of all the numerous branches that own his pater- 
nity, I must say there are none more distinguished 
none m'^re promising, none more vigorous, or none more 
flourishing, than that branch which was brought to him 
by his last love — the fair Punjab — the goddess of the 
Five Rivers. (Cheers and laughter.) That branch of the 
family have had' the honor of being foremost in the 
last great advance which we shall probably ever make 
iu Jndilt they still form the vanguard of British power 
iu Hindoostan, and, if the vapaguard of our rule, they 
may justly be termed the pioneers of civilization in the 
East. (Cheers.) 

Though you still have difficulties in administration 
which are not experienced by your brethren in other 
pa^ts of India, yet you have shewn, and are shewing, 
how constancy, devotion, honesty, and energy are capa- 
ble of surmounting every obstacle, and how tlie results 
of your rule are daily and hourly becoming more mani- 
fest. Daily and hourly the strength of our power grows 
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in this land, year by year our footsteps become more 
deeply imprinted on its soil, and, though we are now 
only in the morning of that long day of our power, 
which will have the effect, as it goes on, of enlightening 
and enriching the people of this country, yet, though 
we are now only in the dawn of the day of our domi- 
nion, still short as the time has been since British power 
has been established in the Province of the Punjab, it 
is wonderful to witness the great — I may almost say 
magical — changes that have taken place (cheers) ; and 
I assert, and assert it boldly that in no country in the 
world has the transition from lawlessness, from violence 
from corruption, from crime, and from all those evils 
which have distinguished bad governments in every 
age, been more rapid as it has been in this very Dis- 
trict, (Cheers.) Well, Gentlemen, in all these efforts 
and in those means which have been taken by wise and 
great men to bring about these grand results,, Sir 
Donald McLeod has not only taken a share, but a 
very eminent share, in their fulfilment. ( Cheers. ) 
He brought to the Province great experience, for he 
arrived in Indians© far back as the month of Decem- 
ber 1828 ; for two or three years he was employed 
in the Monghyr District ; for twelve years he was 
attached to the Governor General’s Agency in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, and I may safely 
say, having had an opportunity of learning it myself 
in a recent visit to those parts, that his name is^fitill 
revered and respected in the Valley of the Nerbudda. 
For a short time after that he assisted Colonel Slee- 
inan in that undertaking which has immortalized his 
name, namely, the suppression of Thuggee and dacoity. 
He Was afterwards Magistrate and Collector in the 
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city of Benares^ where he acquired, during the six 
years he held that office, the highest reputation* He 
effected great improvements in the munimpal arrange- 
ments and Police of the city, and vastly reduced the 
amount of crime among a population which at that 
time was considered as important as that of any city 
in India. In the year 1849 he first came northwards 
and occupied the important post of Coalmi^ioner of 
the Trans-Sutlej States, the Division now known as 
Jullundhur. In 1854 he became Financial Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab, — and, I believe I state in the 
hearing of many who know that, during the dark 
days of the mutiny, during the time when our power 
in India was trembling in the balance, during those 
days when the efforts made in the Punjab had such 
a wonderful effect in the preservation of British .India 
in those days he and ' Sir Robert Montgomery were 
among the most trusted advisers of the late Governor 
General, whose success and whose exertions on that 
< ccasion confeired upon him immortal fame, and eri- 
able<?> him to be justly termed one of the saviours of 
the Empire. ( Loud applause. ) Well, Gentlemen, in 
the year 5 he succeedi^ Sir Robert Montgomery 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who had, as 
you are aware, distinguished himseff in the promotion 
and encouragement of every good work in his Pro- 
vince. I think that you can hardly imagine a much 
more distinguished career, and one which has offered 
i greater opportunities of performing signal service to 
I the country. But throughout all this caireer he has 
I ever advocated the same feelings ; he has ever sup- 
: ported a liberal and enlightened policy tbwords the 
Native gentry and people of India. ( Cheers. ) He has 
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tilways been foremost in every good work for their 
advancement, and, though he was one of those who 
were as actively engaged as any man in the suppress- 
ion of the Mutiny, I believe there is not a man in 
India less actuated by those feelings of resentment, 
which were most naturally entertained by the great 
mass of the Europeans in this country ; and not only 
this, but he has devoted himself with still greater 
energy and zeal ever since to the improvement of 
the people, (Great applause.) 

Among other questions of great social importance 
in which Sir Donald McLeod has taken a leading 
part, is that for the suppression of female infanticide. 
He was one of the earliest movei's in the efforts that 
were made for the extinction of that abominable 
practice unhappily still to a ceitain extent in exists 
ence ; but this is only one among other measures 
of usefulness in which he has been constantly en- 
gaged. His rule, on the, whole has been a peaceful era 
for the Punjab, and I believe its being peaceful is the 
best testimony to his prudence, wisdom, and judg- 
ment. In formally and thoroughly establishing Bri- 
tish rule and administralien according to law, he 
has always looked to peace as the greatest blessing 
that can be bestowed upon his Province ; he has ever 
raised his voice igainst unnecessary violence, and has 
ever advocated the interests of the people, (Cheers.) 
During his ^dtnii^istration great improvements have 
been made. The municipal governments of the towns 
of this Province have been placed upon a legal and 
systematic footing. 

I am ^ informed that when he entered on office 
only three or four towns in the Province were provided 
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with written byeJaws and regularly constituted muni- 
cipal committees, i am, however, now told that there 
arc upwards of one hundred towns endowed . in some 
shape or other with the means of self-government, and 
I do say that any man who has succeeded in establish- 
ing municipal institutions, which have always been in 
every country in the world the basis of civil govern- 
ment and the first germ of civilizatio%, is entitled 
to the highest praise. (Cheers.) I believe by his 
wiAe rule and regulation he has induced numbers of 
the Natives of this country to take an active part 
in the administration of their municipal affairs, and 
has by that means daid the foundation of a future 
which will be most beneficial. Under his rule dis- 
pensaries have been widely established, and are now 
performing very valuable, service. The number of 
dispensaries when he assumed office amounted to 
only forty-one, and now I am informed that they 
havo increased to upwards of eighty, and the number 
of patients havo risen from 2G3>000 to something 
above 400,000. 

Now, it is almost impossible to conceive anything 
tliat will taring home to th# mindsT of the Natives of 
this -cornii^y the results of good admhiiStratioD, of 
good government and paternal mle, more than the 
general practice of tiae healing art — a thing that 
was totally unknown before— and which the constant 
recurrence of epidemic and other dise^es renders 
universal appllha^t'ion, and conveys to every 

member of the igpmmunity a sense of^relicf anil 
comparative, safety, brings home to the homes of 
every person the advantages of a wise tmd humane 
Government. During Sir Donald McLeod*® time the 
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Codo of Civil Procedure was extended to the Punjab, 
the Eegistration Act of 1866 was also introduced. 
Great efforts have also been made by him to lay the 
foundation of what is so necessary, namely, the first 
elements of vital statistics. There are many other 
works I could enumerate did time permit ; but they 
are so well known to you all, that I do not think it 
necessary to take up your time with a recital of 
them. 

The social position of the Natives has also been 
materially improved, and Sir Donald has always taken 
every means in his power to encourage their exertion 
and develope their energies, and to associate them, 
as far as possible, with his administration. He has 
ever given his most strenuous support to all educa- 
tional projects, and, I believe, there never was a man 
who ruled India who was more thoroughly convinced 
of the duties of the Government in that respect. 
Under his auspices a Lahore University College has 
been lately founded — an ixistitution which, I hope, 
•will one day develope into a centre of high learning 
for Northern India, and I believe it has only to pursue 
the course which it has commenced in order to place 
itself in juxta-^position with the older and more firmly 
established Universities of India. The University 
of Lahore has to win its own spurs, and I can only 
say that it is the desire of the Government to recog- 
nise its efforts, and as soon as it can show that it is 
capable of administering to its pupils that description, 
quality, and extent, of education which ought to 
belong to a University, , the Government will not be 
slow in extending to it all the powers enjoyed by 
such institirtions, The difficult question of female 
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education has also engaged Sir Donald’s best attention, 
and great and most excellent results have occurred, so 
much so, that there are now, I am informed, 722 
Oiris’ Schools in the Province and 14,500 girls receiv- 
ing instruction. Now, that is a state of things with 
which any one connected with it must feci deep 
pride, considering the almost insurmountable difficulty 
which often attend the question , of female education 
in this country. Normal 'schools, maintaining Euro- 
pean female teachers, have been established, and 
every thing has been done that could be done for the 
advancement of this particular branch of education. 

I have now to take this public occasion of 
thanking His Honor most sincerely for the support 
he has given tc the Government in the matter of the 
inahy communications and negociations which, since 
I have come to India, we have undertaken with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. I am sure that all here will 
agree that the course of policy which has been laid 
<lown has, so far as it has gone, been eminently suc- 
cessful. If its success continues, it will secure peace 
in Central Asia, obtain for us strong and useful 
alliance, and create a new trade, I have only to say 
that, in i rntributing to that result, we have to thank 
Sir Donald and the Punjab Government for the loyal 
manner in which they have seconded our efforts, for 
the excellent advice and good assistance they have 
rendered, and for the prudent and wise manner in 
w^hich they have conducted the communications 
between the Supreme Government and the Ruler of 
Afghanistan. ( Clieers. ) His greatest attention has 
always been given during his rule to the development 
of trade beyond our frontier, and communications 
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are beginning to be established with the wirder tribes 
and nations who dwell on our borders. 

Under Sir Donald's auspices Dr. Cayley was first 
sent to Ladak, whose services are already so eminent, 
that lie may be called the pioneer of our communi- 
cations and omr trade with Eastern Turkistan. Under 
Sir Donald’s advice, the Maharaja of Cashmere has 
relaxed many of the restrictio^ns and many of the 
burdens which have been for years past pressed upon 
trade. That Ruler is now pursuing a policy with 
reQ:ard to commerce which entitles him to all honor. 
The fairs of Palumpore and Peshawur have also been 
established, and it must be a source of the greatest 
gratification to His Honor to know that,, during the 
last few months of his rule, the Mahax’aja has permit- 
ted a free and uninterrupted trade route to be de- 
marcated and established between this country and 
Eastern Turkistan, and has, moreover, pledged himself 
not to permit any interference, fiscal or otherwise, 
with any of our traders who may pass through his 
territory : all are to come and go in peace and safety 
and thereby for the first time open up communication 
with those great populations, of which we have hitherto 
known so little at the other side of the Himalayas. 
(Cheers.) This has been one of the great objects 
of the Supreme government during the last year, 
and I can only say that in all the efforts we have 
made in this direction, and in all the communications 
we have thwgbt it our duty to make, we have always 
received fi^m Sir Donald McLeod and his Govern- 
ment the most cordial support and valuable assistance. 
(Cheers.) I could go on at much greater length, and 
could shew you how many important, almost equally 
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important, measures have been undertaken in the 
Punjab during the last five years in the interest of 
good government and good administration. ^Gentle- 
men, Sir Donald McLeod bequeaths to his successor 
arduous and most responsible duties. ' I believe that 
his mantle will fall upOn one who is in every way 
most worthy and most able to bear it. (Cheers.) 
In Major-General Sir Henry Durand (the announce- 
ment of Sir Henry Durand’s name was received with 
loud and prolonged cheering) you will find a Lieute- 
nant-Governor worthy to be the successor of Sir 
Donald McLeod ; you will have one of the foremost 
men in the Indian Service ; you will find in him all 
those great qualities which enable men to rule with 
success ; you will find him firm and fearless, honest 
and brave. ( Loud cheers ). He has vast experience, 
gained in his military capacity, and also in a long * 
period of civil service — experience gained by service in 
the Indian Council at Home, and in the Supreme 
Council of the Governor General of India. He has 
ability enough to ei able him to fill with distinction 
the highest positions in the Public Service, and 
I believe there^ is not a man in the service of the 
Queen would bring to this high ’oJBBce more power 
or greater experience than Sir Henry Durand. ( Loud 
cheers,) 

Gentlemen, I ask you, though I know it is almost 
superfluous to do so, still I ask you to give him your 
hearty and cordial support. You are justly proud of 
your Province, and I entirely sympaihies with your 
feelings in that respect. You have every right to 
be proud of it, for it is one of the most interesting and 
most flourishing portions of the Empire of India. 
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( Cheers. ) But I would ask jou, in considering the 
itiUTiy and varied questions which every officer in the 
Indian ^Service has to deal, to lay aside all feelings of 
prejudice, and specially to avoiding provincialism, to 
recollect that we are all subjects of one Queen, that 
we are all fellow- workers together, and that, after all 
that is said and done, we are nothing more or less 
than a body of British gentlemen endeavouring to 
rule for their good a weaker but still a most interesting 
and intelligent race ; and that our mission in this 
country is to extend to the people of India the bless- 
ings of that civilij^ation which has made us what we 
are. (Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I hope you will drink with all the 
honors, and in the old English fashion — three times 
three — the health of of the Lieutenant-Govornor. 

(The toast was received with loud and continued 
applause.) 


OPENING OF THE KHAMGAON COTTO N 
BRANCH RAILWAY. 

4th Maech 1870' 

Hia Excellency the Earl of Mayo, arrived at Akola on the Srd 
o£ March 1870 accompanied by Major Bume, Mr. Aitchieon, Captain 
Lockwood, the Chief Commiaeioner, Central Provinces, and the Cotton 
Commissioner, He was entertamed that night by the resident, who 
had a ditmer party of 150 people assembled to meet him. The next 
day the party all started for Khamgaon. The place had been 
decorated in every possible mode i^h flags and banners, and a dinner 
for 100 people prepared. The Viceroy’s train arrived precisely at 
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4 o’clock. P. M. Immedktely aftef alighting, His Excellency hammered 
in the last rivet of the line, and declared the line open. An hour was 
spent in a minute inspection of all the cotton yards, Ac., and the 
company sat down to dinner at 5 o’clock. P. M. The following were 
the speeches made on the occaaiem. 

The Resident at Hyderabad proposed the health oi Her Majesty 
the Queen. Mr- Saunders then rose and ssdd — addressing the Viceroy 
— “Your Excellency has by this day’s visit given us the most signal 
and marked assurance of the interest which your Lordship takes in 
all that concerns the productions and commerce of this part of the 
country, and to whidi, I believe', the prosperity and recent develop- 
ment of the province and of the town of Khamgaon are chiefly due- 

That the first State Railway of India has been made to Khamgaon, 
and that its inauguration has been presided over by your Excellency 
in person, are distinctions which I, in common with all those who are 
interested, cannot fail to appreciate, and on behalf of the residents, 
both European and Native, of this place, I desire to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments to your Excellency for having attended on this 
important occasion. (Cheers,) 

The last obstacle has been removed, and for the future, direct 
communication by steam exists between this — the largest emporium 
of cotton iu Western India — and the ports of Europe, which will take 
every bale that can be brought into its market. In the presence of 
the eminent statesman — our distinguished guest, Sir Salar Jung^who 
bas accompanied me by invitation from Hyderabad to meet your 
Excellency at this place, I trust that I may be permitted to offer to 
the Nizam’s Government an nssurance of the interest which we take 
in the Railway project which His Highness has at present under 
consideration in tlmt country, and which is to be carried out by funds 
provided by k/hat Government. The projected Railway to which I 
allude is that which is, to connect Hyderabad, the capital of the 
Deccan, with the Great Indo-Peninsular system at or near Goolburga, 
and which, I trust, will equally with this less ambitious project — the 
completion#! which we are now asseifibled to celebrate — develope the 
material resources of the country, and increase the projection and 
export, not only of cotton, but of all ib© other most important 
commercial staples. When I state, with reference to the presen-t 
undertaking, that the first sod for the making of the Railway was 
turned on the 2nd June last, «nd that on the 25th February the line 
was inspected and declared fit for traffic, I trust your Lordship will 
not deem that the work was not either sufficiently speedy, or that 
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iLe construction was noif sufficiently well carried out. With some 
slight and combined offort, we were able to overcome all difficulties as 
they arose, and if the results in your Excellency’s opinion are worthy 
of any commendation, they are due to the efforts and energy of the 
engineers who were employed on the line — Messrs. Carey and Izat, 
who worked under the able superintendence of Major Meade, the 
Secretary of the Railway Department of the Hyderabad Local 
Administration. 

I feel also that we are indebted for much able assistance and 
encouragement to Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner of the West Berars, 
and the Railway that your Excellency has this day declared to be 
open has been forwarded in a most successful manner by our most able 
Cotton Commissioner, Mr. Rivett-Camac (cheers,) whose efforts in 
connection with this line your Excellency must be well aware of. 

I desire also on this occasion to express the acknowledgments of 
the local Administration, more especiaUy to Colonel Trevor, the 
Secretary to the Bombay Government in the Railway Department ; 
and I also beg to tender my acknowledgment to the officers of the 
Great Indo-Peninsular Railway, and at the sam6 time to commend to 
those officers the little offspring which we hove thia day brought 
forward, and affiliated to its adopted parent, the Great Ihdo-Peninsular 
Railway. In conclusion, I would again repeat my acknowledgments 
to your Lordship for the manner in which you have acted on this 
occasion, and for the powerful stimulus which you have this day given 
both to our commerce and tr^e, of which Khomgaou is a most 
important centre. (Loud cheers.) 

His Excellency Loed Mato then rose, and 
said. — Mr. Saunders, Sir Salar Jung, and gentlemen, — 
I can assure you that few things that have happened 
since I have been in India have given me greater 
gratification than being allowed to participate in the 
ceremoi^ of to-day. — Though it is only but a few 
months since, with the full concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of Stete, the Government of India determined 
that for the future the construction of new lines of 
Railway should for the most part be undertaken by 
the direct agency of Government, it is most encourag- 
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ing to find that within less tliptn ten months after 
that decision was announced, we have been able to 
open the first State Railway in India. ( Cheers. ) 
Ths Resident has described truly and fairly the 
exertions which have been made by the various 
officers entrusted with this undertaking, and this 
day shows the successful result of their labor. We 
were often told that it was impossible that the 
Government could do these things by direct agency 
quickly and well, but I think the statement just 
made by the Resident that the first sod was only 
turned on the 7 th June last (certainly its consideration 
was not undertaken by the Government of India two 
months before), and that the middle of February 
saw its completion, shows at, all events that when all 
are willing we can do things sharp (cheers), and 
though unlooked-for difficulties were met with — not 
80 much in the construction of the line as in the 
supply of material for the permanent way, which 
caused some delay — we l^ave shown that a good 
substantial line of eight miles can be made, without 
any previous preparation, in as many months ; and 
I am in great hopes from what I have heard since 
I have been here that, when the most important part 
of the transaction has to be considered, namely, when 
we come to pay the bill, we shall find that the 
outlay has not been excessive. At the same time I 
am not prepared to say that in the construction 
of future lines of this kind we may not be 
able to do the thing at a somewhat less cost than 
for which the Kliamgaon Railway has been made. 
Gentlemen the construction of this line bears 
directly on one of the most important subjects which 
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can be taken int# consideration by any man — 
be he European or Native — who is interested in 
the prosperity and welfare of this country. The 
object for which this line is made is to give 
one of the best established, and one of the largest 
cotton markets in Central and Western India, easy 
access to the general Railway communication of the 
country, and therefore, when the Government of India 
determined that it ought to be made as rapidly as 
possible, it came to that conclusion with no other 
object than that of endeavouring, at the earliest 
possible moment, to do something towards the 
development of the cotton industry of this district. 
Any one who looks back to the history of cotton culti- 
vation in the Central Provinces and the Berars must 
be satisfied with the great development of that in- 
dustry which has occurred in late years. I do not say 
that it is entirely to be attributed to ordinary causes 
We all know that the cotton famine in America had a 
great deal to do in stimulating the development and 
production of cotton in this country, but it is a satis- 
faction to know that, though a great and almost 
unnatural impetus was given to its cultivation at that 
time in India, and though we cannot look again for the 
almost fabulous returns which were then obtained, 
yet I am sure that those who understand this question 
will agree with me, that a great deal of good ground 
has been gained, though we cannot expect ever to go 
back to the prices of the American war. Gentlemen 
I am informed that in the Central Provinces and the 
Berars, at this moment, nearly %500,000 acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of cotton, and, allowing for local 
consumption, the exports from these provinces in tho 
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year 1869 amounted to something like 300,000 bales 
of 400Jbs. each. If We consider what an immense 
quantity that is, and consequently what a number of 
people must be engaged in its production and its 
transport, we shall see what an important industry it 
is that we are trying to develope, and what an enor- 
mous service we can do to the country by opening 
communications to the markets where such a com- 
modity is brought for sale. Not only is the quantity, 
of f otton grown and exported vastly increased, but 
1 believe I am right in saying that there is a marked 
improvement in its quality. I am informed that at 
this moment in the English market, it is held that good 
Oomrauwutty and Khamgaon cotton is fit to perform 
nearly three fourths of the .work which is performed 
by ordinary American, so that in the matter of quality 
the cotton exported from this district is running the 
AmiM-icaa cotton very hard. (Cheers.) I also recol- 
lect that, as far as JEngland is concerned, the im- 
portation of Indian cotton, into that country stands 
at the head of the list. 

By the late returns which have been furnished 
to me by my friend Mr. Eivett-C^mac, of whose 
energy and ability it is impossible to speak too highly, 
I find that the whole of the import of American and 
Brazilian cotton into England in the year 1869 
scarcely exceeded the whole of the import of Indian 
cotton. The American import was 4,027,000 cwts., 
tiie Brizilian 789,000, while the imported cotton of 
India amounted to 4,757,000, which was Yery nearly 
equal to the entire supply imported from the whole 
of North and South America. Now, I venture to 
say that if any man had prophesied ten years ago— 
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before the American war took place — that the im- 
portation of Indian cotton into England would have 
greatly exceeded that from the United States he 
would have been looked upon as a madman. But 
this shows how demand will generally create supply 
and it shows also a most indisputable fact, that the 
agricultural resources of this great empire are almost 
unlimited. 

But though we may congratulate ourselves on 
the position which Indian cotton has attained in the 
European market, there is still great room for im- 
provement. I believe there is no fear of any cessation 
in the demand. The mills of Manchester are I fear 
still working on short time, and we know that they 
can take a great deal more cotton than they get. Any 
idea as to the probability of a cessation of demand 
during our lifetime may be, I hope, consid^W delu- 
sory. That being the case, our object ou;|bt to be 
to strain every nerve to improve quality and in- 
crease quantity. I have had a good deal of con- 
versation lately with some gentlemen from England 
who appeared to be well acquainted with this subject. 
When I came -out myself I was under the impression 
that what we most wanted was improvement in 
the quality of Indian cotton. I have learned sufficient 
since I have been here to induce me somewhat to 
alter that opinion, and I Relieve what the Sliglish 
market now demands is as large and aif great an in- 
crease in quantity as they can get. This puts me in mind 
of a remark made by a well-known bon vivani, who 
used to say that ‘’the best thing in the world is good 
wine, and that the next best thing in the world is 
bad wine, but whatever it is— good or bad-^let us 
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hare enough of it” (Laughter and cheers.) Now 
1 think that this is very much what the Manchester 
people are saying with regard to cotton. Tliey say 
‘‘ give us good cotton if you can, but give us any 
sort rather than none. Whatever it is we get 
we will find the way to spin itj ” and they are 
right, for What they most dread is ibe idle mill. 
It would be great presumption in me, in the hear- 
ing of so many men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with this question, to offer for your consideration 
precise or specific recommendations on cotton culti- 
vation in India, but I should like shortly to 
explain what it is the Government of India — as 
a Government— ^are trying to do with regard to 
the improveriient and development of the cotton 
industry of the Central Provinces and the Berars. 
You will, I think, all agree that, as far as cotton 
cultivation is concerned, there are three things of 
which the result and effect should be as rapidly 
as possible ascertained by experiment. The first is, 
tlie improvement of quality and increase of quantity 
by the careful selection of indigenous seed ; the 
second is the use of manure and water* the effects 
of whic\> I believe, are little known ; and the third, 
is the deeper ploughing and better cultivation of the 
soil. With regard to the selection of the seed : at 
the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces and the Resident at Hyderabad, 
we have sanctioned the establishment. ^ three seed 
gardens— one at Hinghunghat, another? at Oomra- 
wuttee, an^ the third at this place ( cheers. ) Ex- 
perienced and practical men have been appointed 
to take them in charge, There is no doubt, I think 
6 
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that if anything has been proved by experiment, it 
is this, firstly t that exotic cotton does not suit the 
climate of the Central Provinces and the Berars, and, 
secondly^ that there is much advantage to be gained 
by persuading the cultivator of cotton to be careful 
that, in the selection of seed, he takes it from 
strong and healthy plants, and from the best bolls 
in order to secure a store of good seed for the ensuing 
year’s crop. I say that if the exertions of the gentle- 
men of the Cotton Department and the district officers 
have resulted in ascertaining that to be a fact, and, 
the cultivator can be persuaded of its use and ad- 
vantage, a great point is gained, and J.hough this is 
not generally known, and tliere has been as yet but 
little opportunity of impressing it upon the people, 
its discovery ought to encourage us to go on and see 
what more can be done for the improvement of the 
growth in this country. Mr. Eivett-Carnac informs 
me that 30,000 lbs of improved seed havp been saved 
this year, which will be sufficient to sow nearly 3,000 
acres, and every effort will be made to induce the 
native cultivator to try it, so that next year we shall 
be in a position to speak more decidedly as to the 
result of this very interesting experiment I believe 
there is much to be done in the way of experiment 
with regard to manure, but there is nothing in the 
world about which there is so much nonsense talked 
as manure. I know perfectly well, from long ex- 
perience as a practical farmer, its inestimable value 
and that its use is the very foundation of all agricul- 
tural success. But the difficulty is to get ij^ and we all 
know that even in the very highest farming, the farmer, 
if he has to buy, has always to consider first what his 
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manure is to cost, and next, what increase of croj) he 
has to create to make it pay. With manure and water 
I could grow first-rate eotton aud wheat in a flower 
pot, but would the produce pay the price of the pot ? 
Therefore, for the purpose of experiment, it will be 
very desirable to endeavour to ascertain the exact 
amount, quantity, and cost of manure which is most 
suitable for the cotton plant. We know that in the 
matter of manure, more especially in India, there 
is enormous and great difficulty. The best of all 
manure, cow-dung, is almost universally used for fuel^ 
and we must, if we recommend the use of any arti- 
ficial manure, be prepared to prove that the expen- 
diture on its purchase would bring proportionate 
profit to the cultivator, for I am certain if we make 
wild recommendations to the natives on these sub- 
jects, wc shall do more harm than good. With regard 
to water, although the effect of irrigation in cotton 
culture in the black soil is still to a great extent un- 
known, ysOi two or three experiments are, I hope, about 
to be tried in the Central Provinces and in the Berars, 
the result of which may turn out to be exceedingly 
valuable. F'ffeould be sorry to express any decided 
opinion as to the mode and the extent in W'hicli 
water can with advantage be supplied to the 
cotton plant, or as to the best system of culti- 
vation to be adopted as connected with irrigation, 
but I believe that, under the direction of those 
energetic officers, who have now undertaken the 
matter, in the course of two or three years we 
shall be able to speak much more decidedly upon that 
point. With regard to deeper ploughing, that re- 
quires further experiment. There is really no positive 
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rule on the subject. In some soils the deepest plough- 
ing is attended by the most conspicuous success. In 
others, where a poor sub-soil exists near to the surface, 
absolute mischief can be done ; but, on the whole, 
I think that^ as far as we know, in the black soil 
greater fertility must attend a deeper system of till- 
age. I am quite aware that Government can do 
very little except in the way of precept and example, 
and the diffusion of the results of accurate experi- 
ment. I think that to a certain extent the establish- 
ment of a model farm is very useful. 

Model farms are of two kinds, one purely experi- 
mental, which is useful mainly for scientific purposes 
iind the other thoroughly practical. An experimen- 
tal farm is one which ought to be conducted as 
much to show what people ought to shun as what 
they ought to do, and the conductor of the experi- 
mental farm might take for his motto the title of 
a well-known book, and show what his plants ought to 
''cat, drink, and avoid.’' But with regard to the other 
desciption of farm, which is a real model farm, it should 
be a purely commercial undertaking, and should be 
conducted, as far as possible, according to the ordina- 
ry mode of agriculture of the country, its object being 
not so much to introduce new systems and new 
IDlans as to improve and take advantage of the 
moans — the cattle and machinery at hand. I am sure 
that if you can persuade the native that he can 
gradually improve the old implements with which he 
and his fathers have been working for generations, you 
are certain at once to teach him something that he 
wil] appreciate. You do not shock his prejudice, and 
you enlist his feelings in your favor, and I do believe 
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that if these priaciples are kept in view by those 
gentlemen who have taken so much trouble, and have 
given so much time to the management of model 
farms, they will probably find out that the develo23- 
ment of the means at hand would be far more 
productive of success than the suggestion of many 
improvements or inventions they could themselves 
originate. 

It is the (J^ty of the. Government of India, within 
a certain limit, to endeavour to encourage, as far as 
possible, establiihments conducted on these principles 
but I believe that the first object of those who are 
entrusted with then: management should be to show 
that the process by which they hope to arrive at the 
improvement of the soil and increased production 
is a process which is cheap and easy, and is at the same 
time one which would without fail bring money 
into tLe farmer's pocket. 

But besides these measures, I think the Govern- 
ment has a further duty to perform in endeavouring 
to improve the means of communication as much as 
possible. Railwfiys are for the Government to make. 
Improved local roads can, I believe, best be made 
under direction and supervision of those who ar (3 
best acquainted with the locality (hear, hear,). With 
regard to railways, we are doing in this district as 
much as we can (cheers). We have seen to-day the 
opening of the first State Railway in the cotton 
districts (cheers), and I am in great hopes that 
before three weeks are over, the surveys, estimates 
and plans of the Oomramittm branch wiSl be complet- 
ed, and that we may obtain permission 4o commence 
work on that line at an early period |cheers). In 
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the Central Provinces tke able and energetic officers 
engaged have shown remarkable zeal and expedition 
in conducting the surveys, for what I hope will one 
day be the Chanda Railway, and I had yesterday 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Armstrong and Mr 
O, Callaghan, who told me that in six w;eeks the 
whole of the plans and estimates for a railway east 
of Wurdah will be ready to be sent up to Govern- 
ment (cheers). As far then as railway communication 
is concerned, we are doing all that we can ; and with 
regard to internal communication #e must leave it 
to the zeal and judgment of those who are much 
better acquainted with the wants of the various 
districts than the chief departments of Government 
can possibly be to suggest what improvements are 
ie:\uired. I have ridden through a large portion 
of the Chanda District during the last few days, and 
ail I can say is, that though the country is wild, 
and much of it as yet uncultivated, yet it is proved 
beyond a doubt that coal, cotton, and iron- can be 
produced in almost any quantity within a very short 
<tistance of each other, and I am nof sure that nature 
could have provided any district in the world witli 
three greater elements of prosperity and wealth. I 
have no doubt that before very long a systematic 
beginning will be made for bringing to the surface, 
and extracting from the soil, such rich treasures. 
We have endeavpured to provide these districts with 
good telegraphic communication, and under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Rivett-Carnac, we have also 
undertaken to supply the trade from time to time 
with the most accurate agricultural statistics that can 
be obtained; for we know that all men engaged in 
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commerce and the pursuits of industry a|>preciate 
more than anything, complete, full, and early infor- 
mation as to the state and future prospect of the 
crops. I am happy to say that though it has been 
the duty of the Government of India to order great 
reductions of ex|>enditure in various departments, 
it will not be necesvsary materially to limit the ex- 
penditure of the comparatively smau sums which 
have been granted for the jpurposes of the encourage- 
ment and improvement of cotton cultivation, and 
I am happy to say that the Government of India 
have ordered no reductions of expenditure of this 
nature in those provinces which are more immediately 
under its control. 

Having shown how much we are doing to place 
correct information in the possession of the public, 
to improve communications and to experimentalise 
on the different forms of cultivation, we must leave it 
to our mercantile friends to do the rest ; and certainly 
from wbat we have seen to-day we can not but come 

the conclusion that no exertion will be lacking on 
their part ; for when we see the bold and courageous 
manner in which they have invested their money in 
thisplac " and have brought with them all the mecha- 
nical contrivances that science can bring to bear upon 
the pressing and manipulation of cotton intended for 
export, I think we have nothing to complain of the 
exertions which the mercantile community are making 
to help themselves (cheers.) I can only say that the 
Government of India sincerely wishes them every 
success, and most sincerely desires that tke enterprise 
which they have undertaken will be satecessful, and 
may bring as much advamtage to themselves as it 
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will to the people of this country. Cfentlemen in consi- 
deration of all these matters, we must first take into 
account, the interest of the inhabitants of this country. 
The welfare of the people of India is our first and 
primary object. If we are not here for their im- 
provement and their advancement, we ought not to 
be here at all. We cannot therefore deal with these 
subjects in any way that might be deemed selfish, or 
entirely in an English point of view. We must first 
do what we think best to bring to the home of the 
Indian cultivator prosperity and wealth, and that 
must be oUr first object, and no doubt this object has 
been greatly assisted by the cotton trade. But in 
relation to cottqn there is to us, as Englishmen, a 
further consideration whjph must recommend itself 
strongly to our minds, for we may remember that in 
encouraging and developing its culture in India, we 
are contributing^to the happiness and welfare of large 
masses of our countrymen at home. It must be a 
source of gratification to us, that while doing our duty 
here we may keep that secondary object in view, and 
we may recollect that, when we increase the produc- 
tion of cotton in India, we are setting the mills of 
Lancashire to work, that we are conferring vast bene- 
fits on a class which at a very recent period, in a time 
of great suffering and distress, displayed almost heroic 
qualities : for weeks and months and almost years the 
American cotton famine brought hunger and want to 
the door of almost every operative in the cotton ma- 
nufacturing districts. I know wall what their suffer- 
ings were, and the patient endurance which they 
evinced in those trying rimes. 

Gentlome% whsn;we How read in the newspapers 
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that the Manchester mills are working only three days 
in the week, we little knew the amount of distress 
which that announcement involves, for among these 
masses of people the absence of cotton is to thousands 
the absence of food and clothing. It is satisfactory 
therefore to know that in endeavouring to deTrelope the 
agricultural industry of this country, we are conferring 
inestimable benefits upoij one of the most numerous, 
the most important, and the most deserving classes 
among our own countrymen. 

Gentlemen, ^ we ^ are fortunate here to-night in 
the presence of a native nobleman Sir Salar Jung 
to whom, I may say without flattery, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen is greatly indebted. Nearly 
sixty years ago, not fifty miles from here, a great battle 
was fought, — a battle which had not only the im- 
mediate effect of establishing British^ power through- 
out these wide districts, but may also be said to have 
been the cradle of the fame of England’s greatest 
Captain. For the officer who commanded at Assay e, 
the '' Sepoy General” as his enemies used to call him 
when he returned to Europe, was the man who after- 
wards led our armies in a hundred victories. At that 
time the forces of the Nizam were ranged beneath 
the British standard ; then, as now, a firm alliance 
was established between .His Highness’ Government 
and the Government of India • then as now the two 
Governments were engaged in the same objects within 
these regions. Times have changed since then. The 
voice of war is happily no longer heard ; but I am 
proud to say that the firm alliance with Hyderabad 
exists, still and among all the Native Ruleni and states- 
men of India we can count no stauncher or stronger 
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IpiGlid than the Minister of the Nizam who sits beside 
me here. The only enemies we hare now to subdue are 
ignorance, prejudice, and idleness ; and I believe that 
incur conflict with these old* foes we have no more 
faithful ally than Sir Salar Jung (cheers). At his 
recommendation the Government of the Nizam has 
wdthin the last few days, made a specific proposal for 
constructing, at its own expense, a Hyderabad State 
Railway from that city to Gulburga. And I can truly 
say that, having been cognisant of all the communi- 
cations that have passed on that subject, the Minister 
has shown from the very first a most enlightened 
desire to bring about with all speed the necessary 
arrangements, and that he has shown no disposition 
to do anything in the matter except what is just 
right, honorable, and fair. I am not without hopes 
that, before m<||iy days elapse, we may be able to 
announce to the public the outline of an engagement 
between us and the Nizam’s Government for the cons- 
truction of a most important line of railway, which 
though it will be to a certain extent under British 
management and control, yet being the property of 
the Hyderabad State, will, I hope, always remain 
for every practical purpose completely and essen- 
tially the Hyderabad State Railway (cheers). Well 
Gentlemen, this is very encouraging, and if the Govern- 
ment of India have had the satisfaction of constructing 
within the assigned districts of Berar our first State 
Railway, Sir Salar Jung will enjoy the proud honor 
of being the first representative of a native Govern- 
ment that has made a state Railway for itself. Though 
our first object in coming here is to celebrate the 
opening of this little line, we are here also to do all 
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honor to one who has set. so willing an example to his 
countrymen in India (cheers;. 

I am afraid I have already detained you too long, 
and the darkening shades of night warn me that we 
must go op our way, hut I cannot conclude without 
one more remark, and it shall be my last. During 
the short time I have been down here, it has been 
most gratifying to witne«f3s the extreme zeal and 
energy with which all the officers of the Government 
are engaging ih the work of agricultural and every 
other improvement. Under the able direction of the 
Resident at Hyderabad and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, I see that the gentlemen 
wl^io are administering the affairs of these districts are 
evincing the most active zeal in the promotion of 
of every good work (cheers). We all labor hard in 
India, and as to the extent to whioix the heads of 
departments and the members of the Secretariat work, 
no one knows better than I ; but, after all, we can 
in reality effect little or nohing unless our efforts 
are seconded, and our suggestions obeyed by the 
district offioers of the local Administration. It is 
upon the executive officer, as a rule, that the real 
improvement of the country depends. We are endea- 
vouring to do within the limits of a generation works 
that have taken other Governments and other Hations 
years upon years to perform ; and I am convinced 
that within that short time great development, rapid 
progress, and general improvements will be obtained. 

1 am free to admit that in these matters our success 
is more due to the active exertions of the local and 
district officers who act under our orderaS than it is 
to the Government of India itself (cheers). It is 
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much easier to make recommendations than to carry 
them out (hear, hear). Wherever I have been, it is 
all the same. Under the snows of the Himalayas, 
in feverish jungles, and on burning plains, I have 
always found the same class of men doing the same 
good work. I am perfectly aware that in many cases 
their reward is small. The doors of fame are in many 
cases not open to them, and they work in solitude and 
silence, but that does not seem to daunt them. They 
press out, fully convinced of the importance of their 
duties and the rightfulness of their cause (cheers). 

Having seen, in a short time, much of India, I am 
happy to take this opportunity, thus early in my 
career, of paying my humble tribute to the mode in 
which their duties are perfain|ed by the civil- 
military and military-civil officers of this great Go- 
vernment. I believe that in the history of the world 
no sovereign was ever served by a body Of men who 
were engaged in more arduous, more usdlul, and more 
important duties than* are the servants of our 
Queen in India (loud cheers). I know that they will 
succeed. The power of the Anglo-Indian Adminis- 
tration is recoghisod throughout the world, and while 
it is conducted by such men and on such principles; 
it can never cease to redound to the glory of our 
Queellfthe honor and credit of the British name, and 
last, and above all, to the welfare, the prosperity, and 
the happiness of the people of Hbidoostan.’' 


The Viceroy sat down amidst loud and long continued cheers 
Sir Salar Jung, wh0 spoke in HWoostani, then rose and said that it 
gave him great jdeasure to be present as the representative of the 
Nizam’s GoTernment at this interesting ceremony. He desired especially 
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to expresA his thafthfi that the eervioea of the Kizem^e OoTemmeBt 
and the long and faithful allianae between the British Government 
andtheKimm, had hot been ftngotten, as indeed they ought not to be 
forgotten* He hoped that ^ same intimate and friendly relations 
would in future years be, cmitinued* Had ht> known before-hand 
^ that His Bxcelleney intended to make honorable mention of 
himself, he would have been prepared to ezpxess lus aKjknowledgmento 
in more suitable terms. Ilhe Vicew^ then in a f^ f^e^priate words 
proposed »the health of Mr. Saunderst who briefly returned thanks* 
The proceedings then terminate(\. The “Vioeroy, aoeompanted by his 
staff, had opened the Chanda Coal !F^edde on the 1st of March, and 
although he had ridden over 200 miles to do this, he looked well 
heaity> and seemed much pleased with his hearty reception. 


AlHEBE DUBBm 

XHi fbiturday, the 22nd of October, 1870, His Excellency tli© 
Viceroy and Governor General of India received in Public Durbar the 
Princes and Hobles and Kative Gentlemen assembled at Ajmere. The 
Civil and Ji^Btary Officers of Government assembled at Ajme^'e Were 
\iso present. Tlie Maharana of Oodeypoor was attended by nine of 
his principal Sirdars, the Maharaja -of Jodhpoorl>y nine, and the other 
independent Chiefs of Rajpootana by rix each. The Raja of Shahpoora 
was accompanied by two of his Sirdars. 

At 7-r- A. M. the Raja of Shahpoora arrived. 

At 7-4U A. H. the Haharaj Bana of Jhallawar arrived* 

Thereafter, at intervals of 10 minutes, thif other Chiefs ^irnved 
in the following orders 

The Kawab of Tonk. 

Hie Maharaja of Kishenghur* 

The Muhamo of Kotah, 

The Maharao Raja of Boondee, 

The Maharana of Qodeypoor. 

The Maharaja ef Oodei^re wae met a, he an^ed at ibe door 
of the Durbar tent and oondueted to his aeat by ^ Agent to the 
Ooremor General, the For«gn Seoretaiy, the Friraii Secretary to 
Hts Excellency, and to Aide-de-Ckunp, 

7 
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!riie other independent Chiefe were mat at the door of the Durbar 
tent and conducted to their eeats by the Under Secretaiy in the 
Foreign Department and two of the Viceroy*# Aides-de-Camp. The 
Baja of Shahpoora wae met and conducted to hia seat by an Aei^tant 
to the Gotemor General’s Agent and by an Aide^de-Caiap of the 
Viceroy. The seats on the right of the Viceroy were in the following 
order : — 

The Maharana of Oodeypore. 

The Foreign Secretary. 

The Under Foreign Secretary. 

The Kaharao Baja of Boondee. 

The Maharao Baja of Kotah. 

The Haharaja of Kishenghur. 

The Nawah of Tonk. 

The Maharaj Bana of Jhallawar. 

The Baja of Shahpoora. 

The Sirdars of the various Chiefs were seated behind their 
respective lords. The next to be provided with seats were the 
Ajmere Istumrardars, the Vakeels of absent Chiefs in attendajiee to 
the Agent to the Governor General, the Meer Moonshee of the 
Governor Generars Agency, and, after him, various other Kative 
Gentlemen. 

On the left of the Viceroy sat the Agent to the Governor 
General, the Private and Military Secretaries, and the Political, Civil, 
and Military Officers present, according to their rank. 

When all were assembled, His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor Geneml entered the Durbar accompanied by the Secretary 
and Under Secretary in the Foreign Department, the Private and 
Military Secretaries, and His Excellency*8 Personal StafP. A Royal 
Salute was fired, the troops presented arms, and the band played 
“God save the Queen.’* As the Viceroy entered, every person present 
stood up and continue standing until His Excellency had taken his 
seat on the throne. 

The independ^t Chiefs and the Baja of Shahpoora were then 
introduced by the Foreign Secretary, one by one, to His Excellency. 
The Sirdars of the C^efS and the other Native Gentlemen present 
were introduced by the Under Secretary. 

The Malbkfaja of Oodeypoor presented no Nuzeur but all others, 
when introduced, dfered the usmd Nuzeurs. 

When the IntaodhOtions were over, the Viceroy and Governor 
General deUvered the foEowing address 
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I am much gratified by your pihaBehoe here today. 
It is goad to see assembled around^the Viceroy of In- 
dia the heads of so many of t^e most ancient houses of 
Itajpoota&a. It is long £^oe a Oovemor Qeueml has 
met yO|i in Durbar 'within ^e wttUs of this old city ; 
and since the Government of In^ia has been i^ced 
directly tindei ouT Sovereign, no Viceroy has been 
able to come to Ajmere. But your welfare imd that of 
your people have nevertheless ever been objects of the 
deepest interest to the British Oovwnment. Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen regards with the utmost solicitude the 
well-being of all the inhabitants of Hindtmtan, whether 
they he Chiefs or people, whether they are Her Majes- 
ty’s immediate subjects, or are ruled over by Native 
PrinceE;. I, as the Kepresentative of the Queen, 
have pome here to tell you as you have often 
been told before, that the desire of her Miyesty’s 
Government is to secure to yop, and to your succes- 
sors, the full enjoyment of yomr ancient rights 
and the exercise of all lawful custonu^ and to assist you 
in upholding the dignity and maintaining the aatiio- 
rity which you and your fathers have for' centuries 
exercised in this land. 

But in order to enaMe us fully to carry into 
effect this our fixed resolve, we must receive from you 
hearty and cordial assistance. If We respect your 
rights and privileges, you should also respect the rights 
and privileges of those who axe placed beneath your 
care. If We support you in your power, we expect in re- 
turn good government. We demand tht^ everywhere 
throughout the length and teeadth of Bajpfptana justice 
and order should prevail ; fhat every nmn’s property 
should be secure ; that the traveller should cwne and 
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go in safety; that the cultivator should enjoy the fruits 
of his labor, and the trader the produce of his com- 
merce ; that you should make roads and undertake 
the construction of those works of irrigation which will 
improve the condition of the people, and swell the re^ 
venue of your States ; that you should encourage edu- 
cation and provide for the relief of the sick. 

And now, let me mention a project which I have 
much at heart, f desire much to invite your assis*- 
tance to enable me to establish at Ajmere a School 
or college which should be devoted exclusively to the 
education of the sons of the Chief, Princes, and leading 
Thakoors of ESajpootana. It should be an institution 
suited to the position and rank of the boys for whose 
instruction it is intended, and such a system of teach- 
ing should be founded as would be best calculated 
to fit them for the important duties which in 
after life they would bo called upon to discharge. 
It would not possible on this occasion to describe 
minutely the different features* of such an institution, 
but I hope' to communicate with yoti shortly on the 
subject and I trust you will favour and support an at- 
tempt to give to the youth of Rajpootana instruction 
suitable to their high birth and position. 

Be assured that we ask you to do aU this for no 
other object but your own benefit. If we wished you 
to remain weak, w© should say, *Be poor,, and ignorant 
and disorderly.' It is because we wish you to be strong 
that we desire to see you rich, instructed, and welh 
governed. It is for such objects, that the servants of 
the Queen rule in india.^ and Providence will ever 
sustain- the rulers who govern for the peoples’ good. 

I am but here for a time ; the able and ardent offi- 
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cers who surround me will, at no distant? period return 
to their English homes ; hut the power which we re- 
present will endure for ages. Hourly is this great Em- 
pire brought nearer and nearer to the throne of our 
Queen. The steAm-vessel and the raikoad enable Eng- 
land year by year to enfold India in a . closer embrace. 
But the coils she seeks to entwine around her are no 
iron fetters, but the golden chains of affection and of 
peace. The hours of conquest are past ; the age of im- 
provement has begun. 

''Chiefs and Princes, advance in the right way and 
secure to your children’s children and to future genera- 
tions of your subjects the favouring protection of a 
power who only seeks your good. 

Utter and Pawn ware given by the Viceroy himself to the 
Maharaja of Oodeypoor ; by the Forwgn Secretary to the other 
independent Chiefs present and by the Under Secretary to the Sirdars 
and native Gentlemen. 

The Viceroy and Governor General left the Durbar under a 
Royal Salute, accompanied by the Secretary and Under Seoretaiy in 
the Foreign Department, the Private and Military Secretaries, and 
His Excellency’s Personal Staff. 

The Chiefs were conducted to their elephants in the order of 
their rank, beginning with the Maharana of Oodeypoor downwards, 
by the Eureign and Under Secretaries and the Political Officers 
present 


THE INVESTITURE OF H. H. MAHARA.JAH 
OF PUTTIALAH. 

The ceremony Of the investiture of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Puttiala, Prince Gholam Mahomed, and Sir William Grey Lt. Governor 
of Bengal with the insignia of the Star of India took place on 
the 18th February IS 71 at Government House^. Long before the 
hour named for the ceremony, Government House Was thronged with 
spectators, The Marble Hall in which the investituf e took place, large 
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Afi it is, was too Qpnflned a place to give the ceremony the imposing 
aspect that it had when His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
was invested. There was, however, a goodly glitter of uniforms, and 
the fair sex mustered strongly, their dresses certainly tying with 
the uniforms and with each other in brilliancy* The dais , and canopy 
at the end of the room were the same as used at the ceremony of the, 
Duke’s installation. There were no other decorations, and the hall 
consequently looked rather bare — but for the glitter of the dresses 
and bi^ht eyes. A few minutes after 5 P. M: a Royal Salute was 
fired, and the procession of the menabers^f the Order at ; once entered 
the hall, the juniors leading. The Grand Master, Earl Mayo, was 
dressed in the uniform of a Lord Lieutenant, wearing . of course the 
cloak, badge, and collar of the Order of the Star of India. All 
present rose and remained standing white the procession moved up 
i:o the dais, and until the Grand Master had taken his seat. The 
Chapter was then declared formally opened, and the Secretary having 
called over the names of the ICnights Grand Commanders, with.«^ew 
with the Under-Secretary to meet His Highness the Maharajah of 
'Puttiala at the foot of the Grand case, and conduct the 

top. Here. he was met by the two Junior kuight Commanders, and 
led in the following procession to the dais^the guards of honor, 
presenting arms as he passed. 

Spears, 

Maces. 

Under-Secretary in the Foreign Department bearing the Insignia 
of tlie Order. 

Secretary of the Order. 

The two Junior Hnights Commanding Officer bearing the furled 
banner of HiS Highness^ 

Pages and attendants of His Highness. 

After reaching the foot of the dais, the Secretary delivered the 
Sovereign’s Warrant to the Grand Master, the Under-Secretary 
harwiling him the Collar of the' Knight Gmnd COmmandeej 

After the reading of the. Sovereign’s Warrant, the Junior Knights 
then invested His Highness with the Ribbon Badge and Star of the 
Order, and lastly with the Mantle. This done, His Highness was led 
to the Throne> and made reverence, when • the Grand Master invested 
him with the-Collar, addressing to hinFthe following admonition 

“ In the name of the Queen and by Her Majesty’ i. 
command Lhere vnvest you with the honorable. Lnsiy-r- 
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nia of the Star of India of which Most exalted Order 
Her Majesty Has been graciously pleased to appoint 
you to be a Knight Grand Commmder’^ 

A salute of serejiteen pxm was tiien fiued, aftear which His 
Highness shook hands with the Maharajah of Ji^ore, the only 
Knight Grand Commander present. He was then T^onducted to the 
table, and signed the promise required by the statutes of the Order; 
A grand fiouiish of trumpets then sounded through the hall, while 
His Highnesses banner was unfurled, and moved over his head by his 
Standard Bearer, and the ceremony' of investiture was' completed.’ 
His Highness was very gorgeously dressed and covered with jewels ; 
the emeralds and diamonds alone in his turban would have made in 
olden days a King’s ransom. The Maharajah of Jeypore, though 
attired in gorgeous silks, wore few jewels, while His Highness the 
Maharajah of Vizianagrata was the cynosure of all the ladies’ eyes 
from the magnificent display of peax^s and emeralds which decorated 
his handsome head. 

In the evening His Excellency the Viceroy entertained the newly 
made Knights and a laige number of the spectators. Instead of a 
ball, wM .Ii would have been appreciated by only a few of the Euro- 
peans, His Excelieuoy, wishing the natives to understand that honor 
was being done to His Highness of Puttialla, caused a brilliant display 
of fireworks to be let off in the Government House compound. This 
entertainment commenced t about 10 B. M. ; ami that if was appre^ 
dated, could be judged from the extraordinary crowd. of natives which 
thronged the streets and every available spot where a view of the 
scene could be obtained. The fireworks were very brilliant, and 
luckily Wv t off without an accident, al^tmgh there were one or two 
narrow escax>es. One pf the fire balloons fell in dope vicinity to • 
jute screw house ; and if that'had caught fire> there would have been 
plenty of work for the fire-engiues and water-pipes that night. To 
go up like a rocket, and comedown like its stick, is an old simile, used 
with regard to the fall ' of upstart pride ; but it Was unpleasantly 
exemplified once or twice on < Monday evenings when several of the 
rocket sticks fell on Government House steps amongst the ladies 
dresses and caused Up tittle terror. No further damsge, however, was 
done to the fair. Alter the fireworks, which had hmde the air almost 
stifimg with sulpHhrdus vapour, a glass of iced chati^gne was most 
acceptable, and this was ready at the weU-furnished supper tables, , ta 
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* which the gueate made rapidly off, and did every justice to. On the 
right of His Excellency, the Maharajah Puttialla and His Highness 
of Vizianagram were seated, with the Countess of Mayo and Sir 
William Grey opposite. After giving the toast of the Queen, His 
Excellency proposed the health of His Highness the hewly-mode 
Knight Grand Commander. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said : — Sir W illiam 
Grey, Ladies and Gentlemen : — It is my pleasing duty 
to propose to you the health of His Highness Mohinder 
Singh, Maharajah of Puttialla, Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Star of India. Each member of this 
large assembly must feel gratified at being enabled 
by their presence here to-night to pay a mark of 
respect to the Representative of one of the most 
distinguished Houses in India. Since the year 
1809, when by Treaty Runjeet Singh renounced 
forever his supremacy over the CisSutlej S^tes, 
the closest friendship and alliance have invariably 
existed between the Cliieftain of Puttialla and the 
British Government. Differences, from time to time 
may have occurred, but they were only differences 
comparatively minor importance, and speaking ge- 
nerally, I may say that throughout the whole period 
which has elapsed since the beginning pf the pre- 
sent century, the friendship between this Government 
and the Princes of Puttialla has scarcely ever been 
interrupted. 

So far back as 1814 in the days of the Ghoorka 
war, the then Ruler of the Puttialla State was 
able to afford our Troops under Ochterlony the most 
material and valuable assistance. When the first 
Sikh war broke out, Maharaja Eamm Singh, 'jyho 
was then very ill, afforded much valuable support to 
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Lord Hardinge in the military operations which ended 
in the great victories of the Sutleji He died the 
day after the- battle of Ferozeshah and was suc- 
ceeded by Narindar Singh, the* fhtber of the pre- 
sent Chief whom we meet here to-night, (applause.) 
Throughout the whole of his rule, Narindar Singh 
ever showed the same spirit of loyalty to British rule 
which distinguished his predecessors. But it was prin- 
cipally in the dark days of the Mutiny that he was 
emibled to perform signal service. 

There are many here who recollect the great and 
valuable service which the Maharajah^s Father was 
able to render, and did render to us, on that memor- 
able time. He showed how a Sikh Prince could recog- 
nise and repay the many acts of kindness and support, 
which he and his Fathers, had received at the hands 
of the British Government. . 

Many here will recollect how, the very night 
4hat the news first arrived at Puttialla of the outbreak 
of the. Mtutiny and the events at Meerutr and Itehri— 
the Maharajah’s father marched at once with all the 
force he had at his command, to assist and support 
British authority, at Umbalia— -how, immediately af- 
terwards, all his elephants, camel and; carriage were 
despatched to Ealka to facilitate the passage of ' the Eu- 
ropean Troops from Subathoo and Dugshie to the plhina 
^how his troops assisted for many weeks in holding 
XJmballa and the various stations surrounding it,- many 
will recollect how his forces kept open the Grand Trunk 
Road from Phillour to Eurnal, and so kept free an 
important portion of the communications (applause:) 
We ait know how he behaved during the siege of 
Dehli — how he sent a valuable contingent under the 
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oottMBand of Sirdar Pertab Siogh and «ras only res- 
trained from taking part in the si^^o in person, be- 
cause our oflfcers thought his presence in his own coun- 
try would be more useful than any here else— how he 
furnished throughout the war a valuable contingent of 
8 guns and 5,000 men — how he rejected every effort 
that was made by the rebel King to seduce him from his 
allegiance, and with what hospitality and kindness he 
recieved the various refugees who came in from Sirsa, 
Rhotak and Hissar, and the many districts around. 
Wo may recollect how, in the following year, his 
troops assisted in restoring order in the Dholepore 
State and what good service his Contingent did at 
Gwalior, and how he raised a special force for service 
in Oudh. 

I know that the distinguished man who now 
leads the Army in India, were he present, would be 
the first to testify, as a personal witness, to the great 
assistance given by the Puttiala Chief throughout the 
bad years of *57 and ^58. I doubt not that you have 
to-day witnessed with pleasure, how by Her Majesty’s 
Commands, I have conferred, upon the present Maha- 
raja of Puttiala — the son of our tried and faithful 
friend~the highest honor which it is in Her Majesty’s 
power to bestow upon one of her great Indian 
Feudatories. Btiving now, for two years enjoyed the 
the personal friendship of the Maharajah and watched 
his career, 1 may say that he has shown every disposi- 
tion to tread in his father’s footsteps— that he has 
shown on many occasions a full appreciation of the 
support which he has received from the British 
Government in his endeavours to govern wisely and 
well — a support which is alike extended to every 
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Native Chief in India who endeavoura honestly and 
actively to perform his duty to his State and people. 
He has shown daring his short rale what interest he 
takes in the cause of education in the Puttiala State 
which is, I hope, rapidly progressing under the auspice 
of Ham Chunder some time His Highness’s tut<H*, and 
now Director General of Public Instniction in Putti- 
alla. We feel sure that in that State, education will not 
flourish less, or will be atf ended to in a lesser degree 
than it is in any other State in India. ( Applause. ) 

If any gentleman here, wishes to be informed on 
that subject he has only to read the very able and 
interesting report which the Maharaja’s Director of 
Public Instruction has lately published. The Maha- 
raja is now engaged in laying down at his own expense, 
a Telegraph l4iiie between Puttialla and XJmballa-— 
quite lately the long and protracted negociations with 
regard to the Sirhind Canal, have, under his guidance, 
been brought to a close, and he has pledged his rev- 
enues to assist, in one of the greatest Irrigation enter- 
prises of the countrj, to the amount of three quarter e 
of a. million of money. I am fully assured that His 
Highness will continue, ^ be has begun, and will 
endeavour.! by every means in his power to perform all 
the duties of a good and wise Ruler. It may nbyer 
be his fortune to assist us with his forces in the Field, 
as his fathers did. I h<^e the day of war may never 
come, and that the necessity may never occur, but I 
am certain that if occasion did arise, he would be 
found a5 faithful^ as loyal, and as true, as his father 
and grandfathers were before him. 

I have now to bid Your Highness most hearty 
welcome to the ranks of the goodly Brotherhood 
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of the Star of India. I am glad that it has been 
my lot to have taken the most prominent part 
in the ceremony which by the Queen’s Command 
has placed your name on the illu^^^iatis Roll which 
contains the names of m&ny of the greatest men 
who have of late years Joved and served India— a list 
which now comprises many of those most distinguished 
by ancient lineage, or by sertides in arts — itj letters — 
in science, or in arms. May you live long to enjoy 
the special honor which Her M^ijeity has this d|ty con- 
ferred upon you, and you ever prove yourself 
worthy l^embj^^ of the exalted order of the l^tar 
Imdia. 

His Highness’s health was then drunk amidst 
great applause. His Highness, the Maharaja of Putti- 
alla, who seejpaed mu<^ overpowered with the warm 
and cordial reception wbi<di greeted him, replied Iniefiy 
but fluently in English, expressing his cordial aclpow- 
ledgments for the great honor wShich, Her Majesty the 
Queen bad that (^y^^done him, in bestowing on him 
at the hands of the Viceroy, the (feaii^Gro^ the 
Star of Indifi^ said he sinc^^ hoped that be 
would ever deserve the/h&or, and as long as he wore 
thebadge pf tlm Sto of India, follow his lamented 
father’s devotion to tbe British 

Govenmaeni w^e sale aim was the happiness of the 
people of Injlfc and the honor and dignity of their 
Chiefs. He IfcdSed his thanks to Lord Mayo perso- 
nally for all^he jkindnesa showed to him since his ac- 
cession the T3ie party then broke up at 

about 2 A, M.^ 



THS opening OE the SIMLA FINE 
ARTS SXSIBITIOH. 

At SiKtA, tlie SisiBMr of Ike Intilift 0OT«rtt]nent im 

the ^ Tbi Aoti^ Ex- 

biMtion of Arts was opoced the l^kesay it '**JieinBQtre 

«it £our 0 *dook. His Sstiellancy, iecompanied by Xady Kayo, 
«nt«red iUe first room, mt bsftd of tshich a ro# of obaSrs wai 
placed for tbe ocoasiox. S^cir BzcellimdeB biTing tyieSii tbcir seat% 
^supported Os tbc ligldr ba&d by the of ox tfao 

left by the ACahasv^ah of Pttiiiila. ^fbe Vioe ‘ Fretadenit of the 
Ezhibltioia, Sir lUchard Temple, reqxteated His ExoG^Pency to declaro 
the Exhibition open, 

H. E. Lobb Mayo then rose and said 

lu deckriag thiis Sxhiijitioa fipea, 1 iim sure thal; 
I only exprte, the feelmgs that are felt 1i)y afl Jvresent, 
of satbfacUiii ht seeing how really good is l3re display 
of art^bis year ; and that althoug!^ owuig tO thh dattse# 
vhich the Vice-President has so described, 

there he a slight &llmg US in ^ anaihw of con- 
tributions, yet a4i the same time gnali^ of the 
pictures is, oh the Whole, better than it bsm ever been, 
before. (Mear.)^^ It is alto to that the 

Exhibition has got into that emidition whu^^cYeiyhody 
desires great states and uadertaMhgs to reach— .tiiat is, 
a chronic statn ef 'ntd I am 

sure that under the vice-isre^dency (rfsh distkiguiBhed 
a Finaneieras Sr Eichard Ihmpie (€&det»0)n^imffhter) 
it will turn out not only to be a s<dveni but actu- 
ally a remunerative concern (Gheert and laughter.) 

I think that those ladies and ge^emen who 
have attempted to place a money valuf upon their 
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pictures, have exhibited exceeding modesty, and I feel 
sure that had the public been invited to express in the 
usual way— that is, by public auction — the estimate 
they entertain of their value, the sums obtained would 
have been much greater than those which have been 
appended by the artists themselves. Certainly, in such 
a country as this, where there is so much scope for art 
and where nature is presented in such variety and 
beauty, it is not to be wondered at that even those 
whose time is almost entirely taken up in laborious 
duties, have been enabled from time to time to devote 
a few hours to the study of that art which has enabled 
them to record those beauties in so attractive a 
manner, and given so much pleasure to their friends. 

We must all confess that as far as the water-color 
branch of the present Exhibition goes, the ehsAs of 
Nature have been most successfully portrayed by the 
artists whose works adorn these walls. I am not sur- 
prised that in the presence of so much that is beautiful 
my hon’ble friend has been carried away by the Spirit 
of poetry. {Laughter.) It is a lopg time since I capped 
verses, but perhaps on the present occasion I may be 
allowed to embark a little in the same strain (laughter) 
and to say when we look at the views of Himalayan 
scenery hanging on these walls, we see hills whose 
height, grandeur, aiMi extent were never even dreamt 
of by the Author of "l^nfred* when he spoke of 

Sicof nie iced mouxxtsi&'s top. 

Wltsrs ^ t>lrd0 aott build, nor indect'e wing* 

]^it o*«r the herl^ess gnuiite. 

Though o«ir artists have been sa<»essful in por- 
traying mountain scenery, they have been alSo equally 
happy in depicting other landscapes in this country. 
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Cashmere, the laud both of mountain and vale hm 
always been a fertile subject for the exercise of the 
talents both of poet and painter. Her beauties have 
never been more graphically described than by my own 
countryman^ Tommy Moore^ whom every one knows so 
well, in songs which no one but an Irishman could have 
written, seeing that he never was in the country in his 
life. (Lmijfkter and cheers,} 

Many have been sUoces^ here tiiis year in 
representing the beauties of tiis lovely laiid, and none 
more so than out Vice-^President ; for if we look to 
the various sketches taken by him during his recent 
tour in Cashmere, we must admit that his pictures 
portray the beauty of that country with great truth, 
talent, and success. (Cheers,) Perhaps I may bo allowed 
to say, without implying anything derogatory to his 
talents, that this success may he somewhat attributed 
to the fact that those sketches were taken under the 
inspiration of a honeymoon trip ( Great laughter aud 
cheers ) ; and seeing the result of that trip, it is 
evident tbot he did fully enter into the spirit of that 
sweet poem of my ooantiyman when he exclaimed-- 


What a raptttre in his 

h ho,in moonlight ana iniiaic, thus «w©etl;y may glicl« 

O’er the Ldce of Owhmere with th«t one by his side • 

If a women can make tile worst wildemeM «ear, 

Think, think what a heaven she must make of Cashmete. 

I'(yud ckeert and laugktei’. 


I can only hope that as the sentiment has been 
so well received, some of my fair hearem may before 
long start upon a similar tour. ' (Laughter.) 

we descriptions of scenery, 

we find them equaUy suocessfuUy pot;trayecl here. 
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That scenery which is peculiar to bis country — the 
scenery which is found in the great Vindyan and the 
ranges of the Central Plateau— a sceneiy of rocfe 
and gprge, aii<J tree* and* ravine, not characterized by 
tiie* mighty grandeur of the Himalayas but by a beauty 
and a magnificence all its own. (Applause.) And' 
when I speak of that scenery which* is familiar to so 
many here, we shall reca! to^our minds with what truth 
and beauty it is depicted and described by one now 
among us— the gifted Author of the Alnnafe* of Rural 
Bengal. No one who has read that book (which I feel 
is but the forecast of a* distinguished liiemy career) 
but must acknowledge with what accuracy and truth 
tlie author describes the peculiar sceneiy which eobtends 
over a great portion of Central India. Then, again > 
there are views of a totally different land— the 
countries where the lurid sun sinks on the bosoim of the 
38Soly. River, whose banks are fringed with the^ pjantain, 
amd tlie paltn, and’ all that gorgeous verdure and 
vcgitation which is common to Lower Bengal (ap- 
plause.) 

Then, if we come to Irirds, a lady has distinguished 
herself in this branch with the skill at once of an artist 
and an ornithologitt, and so life-like and true to her 
feathered models are the contents of Mrs. Dalys’ port- 
folio, that we should not bo surprised if, when thp book 
was opened,, the bhdfe began to sing, ( Laughter ). I 
wish I could express in more appropriate terms the 
various cxcellenci^es which we see here to-day 

This is the fi,rst Exhibition of the kind that has 
been continued Ux a series of years in India. I am glad 
to see that it is to be carried on in Calcutta during 
the ensuing cold season, where I am sure it will meet 
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with equal success. It may bo the fortune of the con* 
tributors to this— the Simla Ex:hibition— to be among 
those who have sown the first seeds of true modem art 
in India ; and I cannot but hope, as time rolls on and 
as the various results of civilissatima extend themselvofii 
to this country, that art may take a permanent position 
in Eastern Britaia ( Cheers. ) It is hardly possible 
to compare the efibrts o/ the amateur wi& those of 
the masters whose Eves and talents have been directed 
to painting ; but at all events we can affirm that 
our amateurs have exhibited great talents under 
great difficulties ; and without flattering, we may also 
say that they are following, though at great distance 
and with unequal steps, but still following, the foot- 
steps of those whose genius has in every age enabled 
them to share with the poet and the historian the 
glory of immortalizing all that is great, beautiful, and 
good, {Loud and long-continued applause.) 


THE KANGBA DURBAR. 

liarly ' i the month of Kovember 1871, Lobj) M 4 TO and hiS 
wiite left the Summer retreat of Simla, and en r^ute paid a visit 
to the Kangra Vallefy (in the Punjab) where Hie Excellency held 
a grand Durbar of the Ohiefa and Bajahii. The whole proceeds 
iugs of the Durbar were most Ably managed, and moat thoroughly 
successful. In addition to the uaual state and megnificence of an 
Eastern ceremonial, there were on thk occasion the additional adjuncts 
of beautiful scenery, a lovely climate, and the pietii^sque etfects of 
tents, and groups of tents, scattered here, there, and every-whero 
among the trees. The groimd was kept from His Excellency’s Camp 
to the Durbar tents, along a broad, well watered road, by detachments 
of the 22ncl Gordon Highlanders and of the 1st GoorJcha Light 
Infantry. There was also a party of police in attendance, and a 
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perfect absence of any crowd. The durbar itaoH w&b condizcted in 
the most still and orderly manner. All went on, as if by machinexy. 
There was no hitch anywhere, and not the slightest perceptible bustle. 
His Excellency wa| pleased to express his perfect satisfaction with all 
that took place, and pronounced the Durbar to be one of the most 
interesting he had ever attended. 

The business part of the durbar over, the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Mayo, after inspecting the manufactures and other objects 
of interest on the tables, proceeded to the Court-house, where they 
were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Brandleth, who had invited a 
^rge party for the docasion. After the Viceroy's dinner on the 
evening of the 7th, there, was a display of fireworks, as there had also 
been on the preceding evening. 

The total amount of sales in the Falumpore Fair up to date is 
roughly estimated at one and a half lakhs of Rupees. The fair this year 
u entirely a local one, as no Yaskandis have put in an appearanee. At 
the sport which came off in t^e afternoon after Durbar^ it is 
ealculated that 70,000 natives were present. 

The Viceroy showed his approval of all he saw at PaJumpore by 
tSie handsome presents he bestowed on the Rajahs and on all w£o have 
been instrumental, among the natives, in making the vety eatinfactory 
arrangementa which have awaited His Excellency's axxival at every 
stage in his journey ; and by the handsome donation which His 
Excellency made to the funds in support of the games. 

On the morning of the 8th His Excellency spent the few hours 
which he was able to spare before proceeding to Kangra, in riding out 
to some jungles in^he neighbourhood, where it was hoped that some 
boars might have been found. There was, however, unfortimately no 
sport, as Bruin was not found at home. It is hoped that the day at 
Dhurmaala, which is to be devoted to a bear hunt, will not turn out 
a blank, and that those who are most anxious to show His Excelleney 
sport, will not ag8^d»e dlii^poini^d. 

His Exc^enGf. Mk Palumpore under a royal salute at about 4 
o’clock for a ride to K«mgra,. and.on arrival at the Durbar 

delivered the follomUg Address 

Majaha, Ckdefs, and Zemi/ndara. I thank you for 
tiie expression of loyalty towards Her Majesty the 
Queen and of kindness towards myself which are 
Qontained in the address which has Ibeen read ty Mean 
Ber.thoe Sing,. 
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I wish . to express the gratification it gives 
thus to meet in this beautiful valley so many of the 
Chiefs and Gentlemen connected with the District. 
My whole desire and that of those with whom I am 
associated in the rule of this great Empire is to 
make its government suitable to the wants of,, and 
productive of advantage to,- its many millimis of inhabi- 
tants. This Pair waS'Cstablished by the influence of Mr; 
Forsyth whose exertions "towards the development of 
distant trade with - Hindoostan: has entitled him to 
the gratitude of the public.. It was established prinr 
cipally for the purpose of* offering* inducements to 
those who were engaged in the* Trons-Himalayan' 
trade, and if it also- has the effect of promoting the 
commerce and ministering to the requirements of the 
district, it has performed a useful purpose and supplied 
a want that has been long felt. The development 
oi commerce with countries lying at so great a dis- 
tance as those beyond the snows and* separated by 
physical obstacles of so formidable a character must 
be a work of considerable time— all that the Govern- 
ment can do is to secure peace to the wayfarer, to 
relievo f^ommeice of unnecessary burdens and to create 
such conveniences and comforts on the road as are 
possible. The rest must be left to the industry and 
energy of the traders themselves, and I have little 
doubt that as the advantages offered, and the profits 
to be gained by commerce with those many nations 
who live far away to the north of the great mountains 
which we see from here, become known^ that the 
numbers of those already engaged in the Trade will 
be considerably augmented. 

Tlie culture, of Tea, which. is a btanch of Agrl*-- 
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culture till lately unknown in this district, appears now 
to be beginning to flourish. I deeply regret the dis- 
appointments which have been met with by some of 
those who first embarked in this pursuit. They were the 
pioneers who had much to contend with and much to 
learn. I trust, now that the worst is over, that good time 
is coming, and that the production of a comiUodity which 
has now become almost a necessity of life throughout 
the length and breadth of the civilized world will bring 
wealth and plenty to this and many other communities 
in India who are engaged in its cultivation. 

I am pleased to hear that so good a feeling 
prevails between the European owners of the Tea plan- 
tations and the native labourers, and that there is every 
reason to believe there is no possibility that the dijOfer- 
ences which have arisen between the European employer 
and the native laborer in other parts of India in some- 
what similar pursuits are likely here to occur. It also 
augurs well for the future development of this industry 
to find that some Chiefs, Rajahs^ and Zemindars are 
embarking in the culture of Tea. There is plenty of 
room for all, for the demand is now practically unlimit- 
ed. To all engaged in this industry I heartily wish 
success-— large profits and quick and certain returns. 

It is with satisfaction I have heard so strong an 
opinion expressed against the horrible and cruel 
practice of infanticide which I regret to leatn is still 
prevalent in this district among certain classes. 
An act was passed in the Legislative Council of 
the Govemor-Gleneral in the early part of this year 
for the suppression of tiiis crime. We anticipate 
good results from the passing of that measure, but 
wc feel that it is in the enlightenment of the people 
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themselves and in the influence exercised' fey the* 
better educated and higher classes, that we must 
mainly look for the suppression and ultimately the 
complete extinction of a custom! at once so unnatural 
and debasing. 

The handsome School Btouse which stands close 
by, built by the Ba|ah of Mundi, shows how warm a 
friend of the cause of education His Highness is. 
This was further evinced the other day when I had 
the pleasure of giving amasy tho prizes ait the School 
in his own city, where a number of boys of various 
ages displayed' erery symptom of ihdtaatry, intelligence 
and progress in the acquirement of the Sanscrit 
Hiadee, and Persian language. I rejoice to hear that 
the foundation of a School or Collie for the educa^ 
tion and instruction of the sons of native gentlemen 
of this district is engaging your attention. In another 
part of Indiat—namely, m Bc^pootaaia, at sisnHlar rnsti-» 
tution is being established under the auspices of the 
principal Chiefs, Eulers, and Thakoors of those great 
States, The association of boys of equal rank for 
the purposes education has always had the most 
excellent effect, not only in the mere acquirement of 
knowledge, but also in the fOTmatlon of early friendv 
ship — in the promotion of kindly feelings which 
often last through life, and in the acqiairement of a 
taste for those manly sports and exercises without 
which our chiefs and gentlemen cannot thoroughly 
enjoy the health and power that God has given them^ 
Any plan which maybe elaborated for this district will 
receive the warmest support of the Goyarnment and 
at my approaching visit to Lahore, I will take care to 
confer with the Lieutenant-Governor upon the subject. 
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The remarks made by Doonee Chiind are de^ 
serving of every consideration. The GoV^ernment have 
every desire to enlist in the administration of justice in 
small matters as well as in great, the assistance and 
co-operation of the best among the natives of the 
country. Proposals similar to those suggested to-day 
liave been made by Sir R. Montgomery and others. 
Much difficulty J&towever lies in the way. The Govern- 
ment cannot establish any new form of procedtfre and 
mode of desicion unless they are satisfied that perfect 
purity and complete justice can be secured, but )f it 
can be shown that in small cases of dispute arbitration 
councils would promote their easy settlement, save 
expense create peace among neighbours— then I have 
little doubt that the experiment ought to be' tried*. 

I must however remark that in the Code ' of Civil 
Procedure provision is made for decisions by arbi- 
tration in cases where the parties agree thereto. I do not 
apprehend however that the facilities given are very 
generally used, and I think it very likely that measures 
might be devised) for giving a more practical charac- 
ter to the prindiple contained in the Cbde^ 

I now bid you feii^ assuring you that your 
prosperity, aiad happiness will ever be to me 

and my suec^esscn's an object of solicitude and care. 
Further, I hope and believe that under the mild and 
gentle rule of outT beloved Sovereign, the people of 
these hills will long enjoy peace and plenty, and by a 
gradual progress of improvement will be enabled year 
by year to take more and more advantage of the many 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon them.. 



VALEDICTORY ADDRESS TO, SIR HENRY 
SUMNER MAINE.. 

The Legislative Counofl met at Oovernment Hause Calcutta on 
Triday, the November 1$^. 

His excellency the Vieetoy andGk^venier CNhieral o€ India, K. P* 

O. M. a L, Presiding 

jPrmntf 

His Honour the Lieutenant Covemor of Bengal. 

The Hon*hle Q. Noble Taylor. 

Major General the Hon’ble Sir H. H. Durand, C. B. K. C. S. I. 

The Hen’ble John Straohey. 

The Hon’ble P. R. Cockerell. 

The Hon’ble D. Cowie. 

Colonel the Hon’ble R. Strachey, 

The Hon’ble F. S. Chapman, 

The Hon’ble J. R. Bullen Smith. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Chapman and the Hon.ble Mr. Bullen Smith each 
took the oath of allegiance, and the oath that he would faithfully 
discharge the duties of his office. 

His Excellency Lord Mayo, nwred the following 
Resolution: — 

“This Couitcil, entertaining ft high sense of the 
conspicuous ability displayed by Mr, H. S. Maine dur- 
ing the Lime that he held office fts Law- Member of th<? 
Council of the Governor General, hereby expresses to 
him its cordial thanks for his long, faithful and 
valuable serv ice — its deep regret at his departure, and 
hearty wishes for his future^welfiare and happiness.*’ 

His Excellency Lord l^yo said ; — 

The duty I propose to a^ the Council to perform 
en this our first meeting after reassendding in Cal- 
cutta is at once a painful and agreeable one. It is 
painful because we are united to record publicly our 
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regret at the departure from among us of an able 
and most valuable colleague — agreeable because it 
is always gratifying to be allowed to participate in 
a recognition of private worth and public service. 
Gentlemen, the distinguished man who has lately 
ceased to be member of our body, from a very 
early period of his life, exhibited evidences of that 
capacity which enabled in after years to perform 
so much good service to his country. During his 
University career he was one of the first classical 
scholars of his day. His proficiency in the study of Law 
caused him to be elected Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Cambridge, and he afterwards 
discharged with much success the duties of Reader on 
Jurisprudence in the Middle Temple. He rapidly 
rose to eminence as a lawyer, but more particularly as 
a jurist, and the lectures which he delivered, both as 
Cambridge Professor and also Reader in the Middle 
Temple, formed the basis of that remarkable work 
which is now esteemed, not only in England, but on 
the Continent, as one of the standard books on Juris- 
prudence, namely, his work on ^Ancient Law. Such 
was his early career. In 1862 he was nominated by 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Halifax, as Law 
Member of the Council of the Governor General He 
came to India in that year, and with the exception of 
six months till the other day, he laboured continuously 
and industrioudf in the arduous duties of his office. 
Although, when he came to India, the great Acts 
which form the foundation of modem Indian Written 
Law had been passed, the Penal Code and Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Pnocedure, which were the work 
of many able and distinguished men, weie in existence, 
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3 'et, still, under Mr. Maine’s auspices was completely 
developed that even continued course of annual well- 
considered legislation which has, I believe, conferred 
much benefit upon this country and the necessity of 
which is now recognised by all classes in India. 
Among the 209 Acts which were placed on the Statute- 
book during hia tmiure of office, the great majority of 
which were actually drawn under his personal super- 
vision, and all of which were, more or less, carefully 
criticised and considered, by him, are to be found 
measures which embrace every important branch of 
Indian polity. There are to be found among them many 
measures which deal with the most important questions 
of general and local taxation, with the administration, 
of justice, both civil and criminal, and, on more thaii 
one occasion, with the organization of the Police of 
the country. Among them are to be found-^ Acts which 
deal with difdcult and complicated questions con- 
nected with the tenure and improvement of land 
vith our works of irrigation and those of inland navi- 
gation. Many statutes were passed under Mr. Maine’s 
direction few the development of our commerce and 
trade, and on social subjects important Acts were inaugu- 
rated by aim, which deal with the difd?ult questions 
of Marriage and Divorce and with Usaigration and 
European Vagrancy. It is of course tp be expected that, 
in a country like this, where free discuspioa in the Press 
and othermse is generally practised, season, difference of 
opinion may exist as to the wisdom and prudence of 
some of his measures, but no one urm deny that, to the 
consideration of the important quesfions v?^th»hich he 
had to deal, Mr. Maine inyariably brought profound 
legal knowledge, much ingenuity, gre«kt originality 
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latterly vast experience and an amount of judicial 
fairness that was very remakable. In the advocacy of 
those measures, as far as I could judge, he exhibited all 
the keenness of the Pleader combined with the im^ 
partiality of the Judge, and by the gift of eloquence 
and facility of expression with which he was endowed 
he was enabled to place before his colleagues and the 
public sound views and wise maxims in the most 
attractive form. The departure of such a man 
from among us must be looked upon at any time 
as a great public loss ; but it is peculiarly so at this 
moment, in such an epoch in the history of the 
country as that at ‘which we have arrived. We are 
now emerging, I may say, have almost emerged, from 
what has been called a system of discretionary gov^- 
xnent. In the early days of our rule, the syijgpi of 
discretionary government was^ a great extent hiievit- 
able, and was necessarily practised throughout a^large 
portion of this empire. But now, as civilization has 
advanced, as our power has been consolidated, as our 
authority is thoroughly established and intelligence is 
becoming more rapidly developed, it follows, almost as 
a matter of course, &at our rule must be conducted 
according to the forms and procedure of Written Law, 
and of statutes based on those principles which wise 
men of ev^iyage, class and creed have thought best for 
the good government of mankind. Far he it from me 
to deny that discretionary government and rule by 
personal influence have not performed a great mission 
in this country. It has great advantages, and I would 
go furth%, and say that d^en still in some districts in 
India the retention of it may for some period be a 
necessity; but no one can deny that all Governments jn 
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civilised countries, to be strong, uniform and just, must 
be administered according to those published statutes 
and well-known laws which in every country are con- 
sidered by the wisest and best of men to be indis- 
pensable to freedom of action and of thought and to 
the security of jnrtqwrty and life. 

In the great of the education of the people Mr, 
Maine invariably took a lively and practical interest. 
In all the discussions that took place during his tenure 
of office on that intere^g and all-important question, 
his opinions, delivered with great authority and weight 
were esteemed and valued by all dasses in this country 
and his eloquent addresses during the three years that 
he filled the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University are not among the least of his public 
servi^s and will long be remembered by the youths of 
Bengal. But it was not only as a legislator and a 
philanthropist that Mr. Maine was enaNed to perform 
great service to the State. In the Executive Council 
of the Empire he was always found a wise councillor 
an impartial adviser^ and a minister of originality 
sagacity, and re^urce. 

In -joinmon with the rest of his ccdleagues, I 
deeply deplore his loss, for I always found him ready 
to labour on any subject or in any mattei®, even though 
not directly connected with his l^partmmtt, in which 
his assistance was required; and I am i sure my col- 
leagues will agree with me that his genial temper, his 
deference to the 0|nni<m8 of others, his modesty and 
forbeamnoe, and the interesting way in which he al- 
ways advanced or elucidated his opinions,* made u 
discussion with him on difficult and impm'tant matters 
as agreeable as it was instructive. He has departed 
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from among us, but we may hope that, as he is still 
young and strong, so much knowledge and so much 
experience will not be lost to India. He never 
informed me of his intentions as to his future career- 
I know little of his aspirations or of his wishes. It 
is quite possible that, after so many years of labour 
in this climate, he may naturally wish for comparative 
repose. But I am sure I only express the unanimous 
opinion of this Council in saying that, whether it 
be in the Senate, the Council, or on the Judicial 
Bench at Home, the Indian public will still hope for 
SI continuance of those services from which it has 
already so much benefited ; and we may be sure 
tliat, whatever sphere he may f^lect for active ex- 
ertion, the influence of his great experience, learning 
and eloquence will be strongly felt and will evof be 
exercised for good. S' ; 

Gentlemen, I am aware how inade(|Pii|i;e are the 
terms in which I have endeavoured to recommend 
this resolution to your consideration, and that what 
I have said is hardly worthy the Conspicuous 
public services I have endeavoured to describe. I 
leel that anything that may be spoken of him to-day 
will add little to his ehaisaeter or to his fame ; but we 
may be content knOW that the best and most lasting 
records of his and able service will be found in those 
wise laws w^li^ader his auspices were placed on our 
Statute-book,*'^ the eloquent addresses delivered in 
±his Chamber, which by the happy intervention of the 
Press havi'b^n preserved and given to the public, and 
in those . numerous and able documents which have 
issued from his pen and which now comprise so valuable 
a portion of Indian Political Literature. 
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On Friday «tia liili i?o?emb«r 18d0, Ho&'Mn B&. mdianl ^empla 
Finance Minister introduced inte tii fioeitfil Ceuneil a £121 ti» 
enhance the duties iind^ the l^eonte KW AIttr aa animated 

discussion among Members of the Oon^ 

His Excei^ct XiOBD n*TO ssid tha 

very great amonnt of information irbioh hm jbeen placed 
before the public, both in the Kneacial Despatch 
which we addressed some time age ^ the Secretarjf 
of State, and also in the deer etatenmts which 
hare been made here today, as to the reasons and 
causes which rendered it incnmhent on the GoverU'' 
ment of li^ to take the nnusnal coarse which 
has been i^pted with regard to Daperial Finance, 
I have but few addhional remarks to neake. Hothmg 
has been kept back. Everything has been fully des< 
cribed; the mesms wlddi we propose to take to 
remedy the e^ls which exist have been also, as fac 
as is poeiible^ laid mth the utomst oore before the 
Council , and It is gratifying to ffio, as if, mpst be to 
my colleagues in the Executive Government, to know 
that, however much the puMie, hn eoniraon with u» 
may regret the necessity of the conne we have taken 
— ^however mmsh some of the detads of the proposals 
we have made may be mtidaed— yet ir« have received 
both from the pahlie, as lar as we cam judge, and 
certainly ficm the Bress, a generous, end %may ahaost 
say, a cordial ofproval. I have little doobt that 
those sentiments which Imre been so gmimaSy 
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expressed in India will be shared in by Her Majesty’s 
government and public opinion at Home, and that 
every candid man will, on careful consideration of 
the facts of the case, come to the conclusion that 
the course we have followed was the wisest and 
safest that could have been taken under the peculiar 
-circumstances of our position. 

I am quite aware that the step we have taken 
is most unusual, but it is not unprecedented. If 
history is examined and enqt^y made into occurrences 
that have taken place in countries where a represent- 
ative system of government is in full force, it will 
1)6 found that, on special occasions, a similar proceed- 
ing has been adopted. 

In England, financial changes • cannot take place 
except during the sittihg of Parliament. But occa- 
sions have arisen when Parliament has been oalled 
together at unusual periods for the purpose of dealing 
with a financial crisis, or to provide for a financial 
necessity. But although, happily, the necessity for 
such a course being taken has not very recently arisen 
in England, precedents may be found, sanctioned by 
the highest authorities, where such courses have been 
found absolutely necessary and entirely justifiable. 
Such a case has arisen here. 

I have said that its necessity must appear to any 
man to be absolute. Now, there were only two courses 
open to the Cfovernmeat of India. Every one can 
form an opinion on the matter, for our financial 
position has been before iho public for nearly two 
months. The facts, as we have described them in 
our financial despatch/ being fully known and veri- 
fied, we h^ either to ^opt a policy of concealment 
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or of candour. Had we adopted the first course; we 
must have placed oiprselves in this position; — we 
must have remained in a state of silence till next 


March, with the full knowledge that the public were 
under a grossly erroneous impression as to the true 
financial state of the country. This was a position 
in which I think no body of honourable men could 
for a moment have thought of placing themselves. I 
must say in justice to my colleagues that the reso- 
lusion to take, at the earliest possible moment, the 
public into the confidence of the Government was 
unanimously agreed to, ajad that, as soon as our 
financial position was ascertained beyond a doubt, 
we felt that it was our duty to lay those facts un- 
reservedly before the public, and ask for its generous 
support in the measures which we have deemed it 
iudispexksable to pft)pQS0.. 


Some slight foreboding was certainly expressed 
in one or two quarters. It was said that by the pre- 
mature disclosure of the real financial state of the 
empire; we s^ld run the risk of damaging national 
credit and thr^mg a general air of discredit upon 
the whole proceedings (rf the Government. ^ 

I. A common with my colleagues, ^ook a different 
view, which I think the result has shown to be the 
right one ; for thou^ the statements which were 
ma e We b^n now feu a consideraMe time before 

financial, credit of 
the country W not been seriously damaied, but that 
the pubUc kn^ng the worst, and feeling and ap- 

lueciat^ he eflorts of the Government to deal wi£ 

the difficulty, have seen that these difficulties can 

be surmounted, that there is no real danger to the 
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permanent financial position of the empire, and that 
administrative reforms and strict atHierenoe to the 
ordinary rules of economy and prudence, are all that 
is necessary to place onr fiscal affidrs on a sound 
and healthy basis. 

I rejoice therefore that, casting aside the ad- 
herence to general routine, we adopted this course. 

I am not at ail insensible to its disadvantage, and 
its manifold inconvenience ; it is certainly not a line 
of action I should ever desire to repeat, and I am 
strongly of opinion that, mccept under most ex- 
traordinmy circumstances, it would be quite unjusti- 
fiable. But when we look to the skuation of alfsirs — 
when we look at the State deficit into which we were 
for a fourth year abont to be plunged»-wlien we 
knew that means were in onr power to the 

evil — I think the public will agree with me 
that routine and ordinal rules of administa^on 
were not cmisideratlons that ought to guide or control 
the Government at such a time. 

There is no doubt thtet a gimk deal of the evil 
that has existed for sonm years has been owing, not 
so much to the fault of the administration, as to the 
circumstance tlmt the Gor^nment have never been 
in possession of the great financial &ct8 of the year 
at a sufBiciemtly ejufy perk^ to make read use of them 
for the purpoeet ef administxation. I ain quite aware 
that tbm'e axe g^ceat dlEliailries in this n^kter, and 
when people compare onr system wi^ that of a small 
rich Attd compacl ooQsky EinglaiMi, they entirely 
forget enormnas sixe of this empire-Hlhe great 
distances Sarhkh eKbi-^^e muriety and complicated 
nature of onr nfooounts^iho amount if adjustment 
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which is necessarily carried on between various trea-* 
suries and various accounting bodies-^and also that 
the system which has been in existence in England 
for a very long period has only been recently intro-* 
duced into India, within, I may say, half the time 
of what may be called the present generation. There- 
fore, when men blame us for inaccuracy of forecast 
they must also recollect the peculiar circumstances 
of such an empire as India. 

There is no doubt, also, that the cause of our 
present position is owing very much to the inaccuracy 
of forecast which has for some years existed ; but 
I believe that, by care and firmness in administration, 
a great portion of the inconveniences which are 
occasioned from a want of early knowledge of the 
actual current and financial position of the empire, 
can be obviated. The evil is one of great magnitude, 
and is shown most by the discrepancy which has 
taken place within the last four years between the 
budget-estimate and the actual revenue and expendi- 
ture. Now the %uies I am about to lay before you are 
very suggestive, and show how necessary it is that the 
Ooverrment should use every effort in its power to 
improvt; and to prevent the reenrreuee of the state 
of things which they disclose. I am far from saying 
that a recurrence can be altogether prevented during 
the present year or the next, or that, at any time, 
precise positive accuracy cam be arrived At ; but I am 
certainly convinced that, as the true mttits— the pub- 
licity, safety and many advfimtages— of the budget-sys- 
tem become more closely brought home to the minds 
of the vast army of officials who serve the Government 
of India with such ability and devotion, these evils will 
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gradually disappear. Now, I find that in 1866-67 
we budget for a deficit of £72,800, the real deficit 
turning out to be two millions and a half* I find 
that in 1867-68, a surplus of £1,764,478 was budgeted 
for, the result being a deficit of one million* In 
1868-69, I find that a su^lus of upwards of two 
millions was budgeted for,- but a deficit of two mil- 
lions occurred. In 1869-70, ia surplus of £52^650 
was budgeted for, but a deficit of nearly two millions 
is expected. I attach no blame tetany one for this. I 
am fully aware that explanations, more or less satisfac- 
tory, may be offered, and that, during the periods I 
have mentioned, the fiscal policy* of the country was 
more than once changed during the financial year ; but 
nevertheless, the facts I have mentioned are incontest- 
able, and betoken, to my mind, a position of dM^er 
which ought to terminate. It is a state of things, at 
all events, which is sufficient to justify us in using 
every effort to obtain, at the earliest possible moment, 
such knowledge with regard to our revenue and ex- 
penditure as will enable the Government to act, if ne- 
cessary, according to the information that it receives. 
Revenue must always fluctuate to a certain extent. 
Expenditure may occasionally exceed the amount 
budgeted for, though it is more under control ; but it is 
clear that no administration can be conducted with 
safety and with success, unless events connected either 
with revenue or expenditure are known to the controll- 
ing power almost at the time of their occurrence. 

I believe, therefore, 4hat by invoking the as- 
sistance of every department of the Government in 
preventing delay in forwarding useful information — in 
trying as far as possible to avoid the leaving of any 
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unequal or unusual disbursement to tke end of the 
year — in endeavouring as far as possible to spread 
the expenditure over those months of the year in 
which it generally occurs, I think that by this 
means, and also by great efforts on the part of the 
Government of India in condensing, analyBing and 
bringing to use the information at their disposal, much 
of li^at has already occurred may for the future be 
avoided. I hope it will not now be supposed, from the 
remarks I have madq, that it is my belief that inaccu- 
rate information has been supplied to the Government 
On the contmry, I believe the information which has^ 
been placed at the disposal of the Government is 
thoroughly accurate and completely trustworthy. But 
what I object to is, that that information is often given 
too late, and the details are not available in sufficient 
time to make them thoroughly useful for adminis- 
trative purposes. I believe that, considering the great 
power of this Government, and looking also to the 
great advantages which it possesses in having in its 
service so many able and experienced officers, there 
can be really no substantial difficulty in obtaining at an 
earlier mem^t the vast amount of information which 
is in every year so carefully collected, <md which has 
generally been found to be so thoroughly trustworthy. 

I wish to say that we have embodied these opi- 
nions in a despatch to the Secretary of State, and I 
have little doubt that, in the efforts we intend to 
make in this direction, we shall receive the hearty 
approval and support of Her Majesty’s Government 
I have merely now to say, on the part of the 
Government of India, how deeply we feel the general 
support which has been given, both by Local Govern^ 
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ments, and also by the public generally, to our 
proposals as a whole. 

When the financial position was at first disclosed, 
I received from many quarters the most hearty as- 
surance of active assistance. From Madras, whose 
Government was the first to come forward without 
any invitation or suggestion on our part, we received 
by telegraph an offer saying that, if neoeq|ary, 
they were ready to add a considerable amount 
to the salt tax in that Presidency. The proposal 
was immediately acquiesced in by Bombay, and 
T may say that, though there may be some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the details of the reduc- 
tions we propose, we have never received any ex- 
pression of doubt as to the ne<jossity of the case, 
or as to the duty of the Local Clovernments to assist 
to the utmost of their ability the Government of 
India in the difficult and arduous task which we have 
undertaken. 

We all know there must always be a considerable 
difference of opinion among men who are engaged in 
the conduct of great affipurs, especially if they happen 
to be Englishmen ; yet still, I believe there has 
never been known an instance in Indian history, that, 
in any great crisis the Local Governments failed in 
their duty andjipfhsed tbeb to the Supreme 

Government. 1 mn c^^ say, as it has happened 
before, so it h# 

is most anxious to defer in all matters under discus- 
sion to those opinions ; but at the same time we must 
express our firm determination to arrive, at all hazards 
and in the shortest time, in the least objectionable 
manner at great financial result at which we aim. 
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We are engaged in great interests, and dealing 
with enormous sums — we are engaged in an attempt 
which may be summed up in two or three words. 
We have to change the fiscal condition of this 
country in such a way as to give, at the earliest 
possible moment j a financial advantage of upwards 
of three millions of money. I am now speaking, not 
only the opinion of the Government of India, but 
also that of the Secretary of State, when I say that 
it is decided that — looking to the many fluctuating 
items in the resources of the tjountry, to the risks 
to which we are liable, and the magnitude of the 
interests involved, — unless such a result is obtained, 
it cannot be said that Indian Finance stands upon 
a sound and substantial basis. Although the effect 
of this great reduction of expenditure may be, in 
a few cases, somewhat to injure individual interests 
or, what is far more important, to postpone for a 
short period works of usefulness in which we are 
all deeply interested ; yet, by making these sacrifices* 
norr, we shall la> up for ourselves a great store 
of safety and welfare for hereafter; for unless such 
a course is taken, we cannot hope to carry on with 
success, and finish within any reasonable time, great 
works of improvement which are so necessary to 
the life, the comfort, the health, and safety of the 
people, and to the speedy completion of which the 
honour and the credit of this Government are so 
iiTevocably pledged. 


10 



INDIAN INCOME TAX BILL 1870. 

The following Speech was delivered by Lord Mayo at a Meeting 
of the Indian Legislative Council held ©n the IJth of April 1870. 
Many of the members opposed the imposition oC the Tax as quite 
unsuited for India but the Bill passed eventually. 

I am not surprised at the various criticisms that 
have been made, and made with great ability and force, 
on the proposals which have been submitted to this 
Council. It is very easy to find fault with the imposition 
of any new or additional tax, but it is not so easy, 
in the face of great financial difficulty, to propose an 
efficient substitute ; and in considering this question, 
we must bear in mind the fact that the finances 
of this great Empire, with which we are trying to 
deal, and which we are endeavouring to put upon 
a sound basis, have been, and are up to this moment, 
in an unsatisfactory condition. It has been repeatedly 
stated, but a great truth cannot be stated too often, 
that from the year 1866 in the present time, we 
have been plunged in a chronic state of deficit. We 
have spent on ordinary expenditure in those years 
upward of 6^ millions more than we ought to have 
done. Now, it is my opinion, and it is also the opinion 
of my colleagues, that looking to the present position 
of this Qovemment^looking to the vast interests 
we have at stake — looking at the mighty industrial 
undertakings which we have thought it our duty 
to undertake, and which we intend to continue, that 
it is our bounden duty by every possible means to 
remove ourselves at the earliest possible moment 
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from this unfortunate position ; and I advisedly say 
that I do not consider we can maintain our character 
as an admittistratioti, that we cannot maintain our 
credit as a Government, and more than that, that 
we should not be acting honestly to those whose 
interests we are bound to protect, if we did not 
casting all other considerations to the winds, take 
the earliest opportunity of remedying what I may 
call this disastrous state of things. I would beg 
to remind the CouncU that by the prompt action 
which we took at Simla last year, we have been able 
to reduce the dificit of this year to something like 
a sum of £652,000. The course of events has com- 
pletely justified the somewhat arbitrary course then 
adopted. If we had not taken that step we should 
probably have been obliged last Saturday to announce 
to the public an actual deficit of upwards of- a million 
and a half sterling. A good many windfalls have 
occurred during the present year which were not 
expected. The balance of these are nearly half a 
million in our favour. Had it not been for these 
abnormal occurrences, we mi^t have been in a state 
of deficit at the end of the year just concluded of 
fiometiti.ng not very far from two millions and three 
quarters sterling ; it might indeed have been three 
millions. Surely any candid person on consideration 
of these matters must admit that to rescue the 
finances q{ a great country from suck a condition 
as this required not only judgment and determination 
on the part of the Government, but must entail 
great and heavy sacrifices on the part of the public. 

With regard to reduction of expenditure, I feel 
that it cannot be said that during the limited item 
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in which we have been engaged in these transactions 
we have not done everything that lay in our power 
to meet, our difficulties. In proof of this I would 
ask my colleagues to take this sheet in their hands 
and observe those items of expenditure in which 
the principal reductions have been effected, and also 
those heads in which increases have occurred. It 
will be found that the items of expenditure during 
the ensuing year in which probable increases will 
take place, are items over which the Government 
of India have little or no control, and that the items 
of expenditure where decrease has taken place are 
those over which the Government can exercise the 
greatest authority. Observe the increases. 

Take the first item, the interest on the funded 
debt, which has increased to £270,000. This is an 
item over, which the Government have absolutely 
no control. Land revenue has increased to the small 
sum of £37,000, which is to be attributed to un- 
avoidable increment of salary. 

The large increase in the forests of £117,000 
has taken place consequent on the desire of the 
Government to enhance the revenue derived there- 
from. In the two great items of salt and opium, 
which amount to £103,000 and £164,000 respectively, 
the increased expenditure has been to a great extent 
in consequence of increased production and improve- 
ment in manufacturing, and of the measures that 
have been taken with a view to augment revenue 
from these sources. Under the bead of Law and 
Justice I believe that the increase of £178,000 which 
has taken place, is mostly to be attributed to the 
increment in the salaries and addition to appointments 
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the officers engaged in those professions : over these 
the Government have little or no control. The great 
item for superannuation, £126,681, is one which for 
some time must naturally be on the increase, accord^ 
ing as the liberal pensions and superannuation which 
have for a series of years been granted to our services 
come into operation : also, as the number of offices 
increase, so will there be a proportionate increase 
in the charge for superannuation. The other great 
item for Railways, namely, £275,268, is an item over 
which we have no control. I think, therefore, this 
statement will show that those items of increase 
which amount to a sum of £1,271,849, are items over 
which the Government can, at all events on the spur 
of the moment, really exercise no control whatever. 
Now, take ‘the great items in which reductions have 
been made, and you will see that they are the 
branches of expenditure over which the Government 
can easiest exercise authority. Take first the great 
reduction made in Police, of £120,000. This is 
principally owing to the representations which were 
made by the Supreme Government to the local 
Government as to the absolute necessity of decreas- 
ing their expenditure. The other item of a decrease 
of £731,000 in the Army has also been the result 
of absolute and very decisive action on the part of 
the Government of India. But the greatest item 
of reduction that has taken place during the past 
year, namely, £1,041,995, is that in the Public Works 
Department Ordinary — that particular Department 
of the Government over which the Supreme Ad- 
ministration exercises the greatest control. Therefore 
we find that, taking the larger heads, we have mod® 
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a reduction in these three great items over which 
we exercise authority of £1,8^2,995, aMjd you will 
see that it is a far greater reduction than the in- 
crease that has taken place in those heads over 
.which we have absolutely no control. 

I wish to say a very few words with regard to 
the proposal the Government have made in reference 
to the Army. My hon’ble colleague, Sir Henry 
Durand, was perfectly justified in stating that it 
was impossible for him or any other member of 
the Government to enter at this moment into any 
general discussion on that question. Certain pro- 
posals were made to the Supreme Government, some 
of which were adopted, others disapproved of, others 
are still under consideration. And though I lament 
extremely, both for my own sake and the sake of the 
Government, that Sir Henry Durand is not in a 
position, as Military Member of this Council, to 
make a statement with regard to this matter, which, 
I believe, would be of very great value at this- mo- 
ment, and could be made by him w^itli greater 
authority than perhaps by any other man in India, 
it will be seen that the reasons he has given for 
abstaining from doing so are sufficient, and that 
in the present state of the question it would be 
impossible for him to make that statement which 
will be made hereafter; and which, when made, will, 
I hope) redound to the credit of this. Government. I 
may state, however, this much. We have not pro- 
posed to decrease the numbers of the European 
Army by a single fighting man. Further, if our 
proposals are carried out, we shall put the European 
^Artillery in a more efficient state at the end of thje 
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year than it is now. In the Native Army we did 
not propose the reduction of a single man in those 
portions of the service where there is any apparent 
probability of military employment. We believe that 
in these proposals we have kept steadily in view 
the efficiency of the service and the safety of the 
Empire. We do not desire to keep a single soldier 
European or Native, in our ranks more than neces- 
sity demands, and we object to retain, at an enor- 
mous cost, soldiers where we do not think they are 
absolutely indispensable for the preservation of in- 
ternal peace, and the defence of our borders. My 
object in making these remarks is to show that the 
Government of India is not omnipotent in all things ; 
that in those matters over which we have had real 
control we have made those reductions which are 
matters of fiscal necessity and are compatible with the 
safety of the Empire. 

On the 10th September I wrote a Minute in the 
Public Works Department, suggesting a redu’ction 
of £29‘7,000. A Eesolution was subsequently issued 
in that Department early in October ordering the 
reduction, and on looking to the sheet, you will find 
that, in yi probabillity, a saving in that Department 
will be effected of about £889-, 000. I am fully pre- 
pared to admit that many reductions thus made have 
been objectionable, and also that great* sacrifices were 
made to cariy them into effect, and it is impossible 
that so many useful wmrks can be stopped suddenly 
without serious inconvenience and some loss ; but I 
believe that the good which has been done is far great- 
er than any evil which has occurred, and that unless 
some such arbitrary reduction had been made, we could 
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not hope to attempt to meet the great financial diffi- 
culties with which we have to contend* With regard 
to the Army, I have been informed by the Military 
Department that, if the proposals which we had made 
had been carried out, the Military Estimate would 
stand this year at a sum of something like £12,093,037, 
instead of the item which we have at present, 
namely, £12,480,000. As Sir Henry Durand showed, 
it is impossible for us to enter into a discussion of this 
matter at this moment > but it is fair that the public 
should know that we believe that a sum less by the 
sum we shall have to pay this year of £450,000 would 
have been sufficient for the military service of the 
Empire. We are not without hope that, though cer- 
tain of our proposals may be objected to, a financial 
result somewhat similar to that which I have mention- 
ed may be ultimately obtained, but it can have little 
or no effect on the Budget of 1870-71. Enoitnous 
difficulties beset the question. I find no fault with the 
Home Government for the course they have taken ; 
they have had other considerations to bear in mind 
beyond those of Indian financial convenience or ne- 
cessity, Any alteration of the European force in India 
necessitates to a certain extent changes in the organi- 
sation of the British A.rmy, and therefore it is quite 
right that the Home Government should view the 
matter as a whole ; and though we may not agree 
with them in many of the conclusions at which they 
have arrived, it must always take time to discuss 
any particular line of action with regard to the 
European Army in this country. We believe that we 
are right, and we hope that at no very distant time 
the principle upon which we have made our proposals 
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with regard to the European Army will be accepted, 
and that the only thing which will be left for dis- 
cussion between us and the authorities of the War 
Office will be questions of detail. 

I now wish to refer very briefly to a few of the 
objections that have been taken to the financial pro- 
posals of the Government. They have been replied 
to at considerable length by two or three of my 
hon’ble colleagues, but it is my duty also to refer to 
them. Two or three of my colleagues appear to 
entertain the opinion that there are other means 
by which the finances of the country could be im- 
proved than those which have been adopted by the 
Government, I believe that there are other means 
and very good means too, but I do not think that 
any of those particular measures which have been 
suggested would tend to the desired effect. One 
hon'ble member proposes that in the matter of sa- 
laries and allowances we should begin from the top 
instead of the bottom. If this mean a general re- 
duction in the pay and allowances of the Indian 
servants of the Crown, then I say that I am not at 
present in favour of such a measure. But I am not 
aware that any satisfactory proposals have been made 
for the decrease of salaries, great or small. 

With regard to the reduction of appointments, 
I may say that almost the only reductions in this 
respect which have taken place are those of the 
police, and now that this matter has been referred 
to, I should like to make one or two remarks, as 
very erroneous ideas seem to be generally prevalent 
with regard to the action of Government in this 
matter. A great deal of correspondence took place 
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tke Government of India and the local 
Governments on the subject of Police reduction. We 
made many suggestions as to how these necessary 
reductions might best be effected. These suggestions 
were much objected to in some instances by several 
local Governments. We told them, however, that 
they need not consider themselves bound specially 
to carry out the suggestions made, and that if the 
same financial results could be obtained in a maimer 
more consonant with their views, and which did 
not interfere with the efficiency of the force, We 
should be glad to consider them. The consequence 
was, that a reduction even greater than what we 
proposed in those various communications with the 
local Governments took place. But what has been 
the personal effect of reduction in this* branch of the 
service? We hear most lamentable stories of the 
great hardships which have been committed, and 
how numerous officials of long standing in the service 
have been sent adrift without any provision what- 
ever. Let us ascertain the real facts of the case as 
regards the , Police. All the reductions to which I 
have referred as having been carried oujt by the local 
Governments affect altogether only 61 officers. Of 
this number, thirty-nine have already been re-em- 
ployed in various ways, 7 are waiting for re-employ- 
ment, and the remainder, that is, the difference be- 
tween 46 and 61, have not been recommended for 
re-employment. So that in the matter of reduction 
of appointments, the Government of India cannot 
be accused of any harshness in the proceedings that 
have been taken in respect to the Police. Nearly 
every efficient officer has already been provided for. 
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It has been said by one or two of my colleagues in 
the debate that, in their opinion, the Native traders i 
could be got at in an easier manner than by the 
Income Tax. It it very easy to say — get at the 
Native trader ; but I am not sure that any pro- 
posals have been made for taxing this particular 
class in a fairer way than by an Income Tax* 
It is thought that the Native traders can be 
reached by putting on direct taxes on articles of 
prime necessity, or by license duties, and adopting 
other financial measures of a like kind ; but I believe 
firmly, that if you want to make the Native trader 
pay his fair share of taxation, you can do it as well 
through a well regulated and rigidly assessed Income 
Tax as in any other way. I am perfectly aware of 
the great objections that are urged to taxing trades 
and professions ; they are objections that are incident 
to an Income Tax in every country, the main objec- 
tion being that the rogue escapes while the honest 
man pays. I am afraid the evil must always remain, 
and can only be mitigated by careful administration. 
Then, a proposal has been made directly to enhance 
the land revenue. I cannot conceive any recommen- 
dation tfert could be made of greater magnitude than 
this. An hon’ble member said that the proprietors 
of the Province of Bengal under permanent settJe- 
inent do not pay their fair share of taxation. That 
may be the case, but I own that though it is, in 
ray opinion, quite proper to tax the land for local 
purposes, for roads, education, police, and the like, I 
believe no Administration would venture, in respect of 
imperial wants, to interfere with those settlements 
as between the Government and the landed pro* 
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prietors and occupiers which have been in existence for 
so many years, have been the subject of such solemn 
contracts, and to which the faith and honour of the 
Government is pledged ; and therefore I do say that 
though there are additional charges which it is 
fair to put upon the land, yet any attempt to dis- 
regard the settlement and agreement with the oc- 
cupiers and proprietors for the purpose of increasing 
imperial resources is a proposals which, in my opinion, 
ought not to be contemplated. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bullen Smith made some very 
interesting remarks on these matters and I must 
say that, though I disagree in the severe criticisms 
and the strictures which he uttered on the conduct 
of the Government with regard to the Budget, I 
listened to his speech with great pleasure, for I never 
heard opinions expressed with greater clearness, frank- 
ness and moderation. With regard to taking the duty 
off shawls, that is, financially speaking, a very small 
matter. The reason why this duty has been removed 
this year is owing to certain negotiations and treaty 
engagements we have come to with the Maharajah of 
Gashmere. As the duty on shawls has been levied 
hitherto, it operated as a transit duty on the Cashmere 
fabric, we thought, therefore, after all we urged on our 
feudatory State in India on this subject, that we had 
no possible pretext for maintaining any duty, either in 
the shape of customs or excise, which could in the 
least degree partake of this character. There was an 
additional reason for taking this course. The Maharaja 
of Cashmere has, with the greatest liberality, complied 
with our request for the opening up of a free trade 
between India and those territories which lie to the 
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north of the Cashmere State, and so completely has 
he agreed to our proposals, that during the ensuing 
year we shall be able to appoint Commissioners to lay 
out the trade route throughout the whole of these 
wide districts — from our border in Lahoul to the bor- 
der of Turkist^n. That route will be placed .under 
the absolute control of Commissioners, one of whom 
will be appointed by the British Government, and oUe 
by the Mahd,r4jd of Cashmere. He has disclaimed all 
intention of charging any duty on goods that travel 
by the demarcated road, and he has done more than 
that in consenting to the framing of such rules as 
will provide a certainty of peace and safety to all 
traders who pass along that route. The present ruler 
of the Yarkund state has despatched an Envoy to 
the Government here ; he is now in Calcutta. He 
has on the part of his Government expressed himself 
entirely satisfied with this arrangement, and pro- 
mises that he will second our efforts as far as possi- 
ble. Ho came with a particular request that a Brit- 
ish Officer should be deputed to visit the Ataligh 
Ghdzi during the ensuing summer, in order tliat these 
matters might be discussed, with a view to ascertain- 
ing how the trade between India and Turkistdn 
might be improved. Therefore, this matter with re- 
gard to shawls, though it is of little financial impor- 
tance, is, as you will see from what I have stated, 
of political and commercial significance. With regard 
to the duty on the export of corn, all lean say is that, 
in considering these matters of finance, when we are 
asked to relieve suffering interests we must first con- 
sider what the general financial necessities of iho Em- 
pire are If we look in other directions we may find 

H 
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duties even more objectionable than those we levy on 
home-grown corn. I believe the burdens we place on 
our own sugar by the operation of the internal cus- 
toms laws are less easily defended than even the ex- 
port duty on rice. All I can say is, that I hope the 
day is not far distant when export duties will cease to 
be a jiortion of our financial resources, for nothing 
can be more objectionable, either in principle or in 
practice, than these duties, and I believe that they 
throw a much heavier burden upon trade than tlieir 
amount brings in to Government. 

The only other proposal made as a substitute for 
Income tax is to lay on a tax on Tobacco. Now, it is 
quite true that in many civilised countries tobacco is 
considered to be a very proper object for taxation, but 
I must remind tho Council that tobacco in India is 
really an absolute necessary of life, and that if you 
put a tax upon the production of tobacco, you tax the 
two great necessaries of life in this country, namely, 
salt and tobacco, and I am not prepared, even in the 
present state of our finances, to advocate the imposi- 
tion of a burden upon such a prime necessary of life 
as that is. Well then, let us see how our present sys- 
tem of taxation falls on. the people at large. Taking 
the land revenue. — It is quite true that the land re- 
venue is paid to a great extent by proprietors, and it 
i.s very difficult to say what protion of it comes out of 
the pockets of the occupier, but we must all admit 
that a very large portion of it does come out of the 
pockets of the poor cultivator. I never will admit 
that the land revenue is anything but a rent belong- 
ing to the State. Whether it be a tax, or whether it 
be a rate, the greater portion of it is paid by the 
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poorer class. In our customs, the one article under 
that head, namely, the duty on cotton piece-goods, 
amounts to something like £800,000. That must be 
paid almost entirely by the poorer classes. The duty 
on salt, namely, £6,000,000, is also paid almost entire- 
ly by the masses, that these so great items of reve- 
nue too are paid by the general population of the 
country, and I own that I do not consider that we 
should be justified, looking to that great fact, in plac- 
ing, unless some very great national exigency re- 
quired, any very heavy additional charge which would 
fall upon almost every individual throughout the 
country. 

These then are principal objections to the recom* 
mendations that have been made from various quar- 
ters, and it really comes to this, that as we are situa- 
ted at present, unless some great radical change takes 
place in our whole financial system, there is no other 
resource, except the Income Tax, of which we can 
avail ourselves at the present moment for extricating 
ourselves from the difficulties in which we have been 
placed ; therefore, when my hon’ble friend the Finan- 
cial Member is twitted for want of invention and po- 
verty of resource, I can only say that after every 
possible proposition was discussed most fully in 
Council we came to the conclusion that, however 
some of them may be fair subjects for consideration 
in the future — that in the present crisis it would 
be impossible to adopt any of them with any hope 
of bringing in that amount to the Exchequer dur- 
ing the present year which is necessary to create 
anything like an equilibrium in our finances. If I 
am asked whether I think the main principles of fu- 
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ture Budgets should be the same as the present, I 
would frankly confess that I do not think so, and I 
agree with Mr. Strachey that there is great room for 
improvement. With that view the Council will ob- 
serve that we have increased the Income Tax for the 
present year, and if it is found necessary to continue 
it, either in a decreased form or in its present amount 
only, it will involve the necessity of further legisla- 
tion ; but I believe that if we ever hope to place our 
Imperial Finance upon a real sound and final basis, 
we shall have to adopt a somewhat different course 
to that which we have been hitherto following. In 
considering these great questions, we ought to endea- 
vour to see whether we may not gradually emd care- 
fully import such principles into our finance as will 
lay the foundation at some future day — probably 
when we are all past and gone — of some such system 
of Local Finance as is adopted in every other civi- 
lised country in the world, and which I am not disin- 
clined td believe has been practised from time to time 
in some of the districts in India. 

It would be very improper, and perhaps impossi- 
ble, for me to say more upon this subject ; every man 
must be aware of the insufficiency of provision that is 
made in India for the great objects of education. — for 
providing internal communication, for sanitation and 
for all those civil buildings which are necessary for 
the decent administration of justice and for many 
other public purposes. Everybody must be aware of 
this, and that if it is attempted to carry out all these 
great objects, increased taxation is necessary. I be- 
lieve that increased taxation would be mnch more 
palatable if it were levied under the control and sane- 
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lion of local authorities, and if the people who pay it 
were made sensible, by daily experience^ of the bene- 
fits they derived from snoh taxation. All I can say 
is, that if greater economy can be obtained in this 
way — if provision for Increasing wants can be made 
if its result should be to give greater and more free- 
dom of action to Local Governments and District Au- 
thorities — and to relieve the Supreme Government of 
a large amount of work which I believe it can but 
inadequately perform — the question is well worthy o^ 
the consideration of every Administration and every 
Local Go\ernTP.ent, and will, I believe, when it comes 
to be understood, receive the general support of the 
country. 


INDIAN INCOME TAX 1871. 

The following speech was delivered by His Excellency 
Lord Mayo in the Legislative Council, Calcutta, on the pass- 
ing of the Income Tax Bill, on the 31st March 1871. 

Lord Ma'^0 said. — As this is the last stage of 
this Bill, and as I have not yet had an opportu- 
nity of making any remarks in Council as to the 
measu’y '« which, during a considerable period, the 
Government have thought it necessaiy to take to 
improve the financial position of the Empire, I 
wish, in the first place, to recall to mind, as briefly 
as possible, the state of things which ha« occasioned 
the necessity for these measures, to endeavour to 
explain what their effects have been, and also to 
shadow forth as far as I can what I think ought to 
be the future policy of the Government. I can as- 
sure the Council that to myself and to my coL 
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leagues, the period of the last two years has been one 
of the greatest anxiety. During that time unu- 
sual, and perhaps what may be termed severe, mea- 
sures have been undertaken ; but I shall be able 
to show that the eiroumstances of the case rendered 
those measures inevitable, and that the result has 
been all that was anticipated. In making this state- 
ment, I fear that I shall be obliged to mention 
many facts and circumstances which are well 
known, and have often been referred to in Council. 
But on the last occasion on which the financial 
measures of the Government can be discussed dur- 
ing the present year, it will not be out of place to 
bring back many of them to recollection, for I wish 
most earnestly to press them upon public atten- 
tion. In September 1869, eighteen months ago, 
after a long and anxious consideration of the finan- 
cial position of the Empire, we felt it to be our 
duty to inform the Secretary of State that we were 
about to take an unusual and an almost unprece- 
dented course. We informed His Grace that the 
Actuals of 1868-69 which were then brought to 
our notice would show a deficit of nearly two mil- 
lions and a quarter, the Budget estimate delivered 
in March 1868 having anticipated a surplus of a 
quarter of a million. We said that, on further in- 
vestigation, we believed that if the then state of 
things were allowed to continue, the deficit for 
1869-70 could not be less than £1,700.000, the 
estimate made in March 1869 being for a surplus 
of £50,000. We said that an accumulated deficit 
of nearly six millions had occurred in the three 
Xuevious years, and that if the present condition of 
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aff^iirs were allowed to remain nnohecked, it was 
not unlikely thiit at the end of that year the accu- 
mulated deficit during four years of peace might 
approach to the sum of nearly eight millions. We 
said that, while this accumulated deficit for three 
years had been as we described, our cash balances 
had declined from millions to 10 J millions ; 
much lower than they had been for years, that 
during this period of tkree years the permanent 
d(^bt of the country had been increased to nearly 
6 J millions, of which not more than three millions 
had been spent on reproductive works, and that we 
considered that this state of things was not one of 
temporary difficulty, but had assumed an aspect of 
chronic financial danger. 

We said that great works were in hand, works 
which it was our duty to pursue and which were 
not only necessary, and would ultimately be profi- 
table, but which must for a time place a heavy bur- 
den upon the resources of the Empire ; and we 
summed up by saving that we believed that no- 
thing less than an advantage of nearly three mil- 
lions, on both sides of the account, would suffice 
to pla^ the finances of the Empire in a satisfac- 
tory state. We refused to make goou ordinary ex- 
penditure by borrowing. We thought that the hon- 
or and credit of the Empire were at stake. We 
said that great evils existed, and we intended to 
remedy them. In pursuance of these declarations 
made to Her Mojesty’s Government, we lost no 
time, but proceeded to act at once. We announced 
several measures of importance. We took the seri- 
ous, and in most cases the objectionable, course of 
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ordering extensive reductions in expenditure and of 
increasing the burdens of the people in the middle 
of the year. 

The Secretary of State had told us in a despatch 
written in January 1869_, that he entertained san- 
guine hopes that it^ might be possible to bring the 
whole millitary charge to a sum of one million and 
a half below its then amount. We proposed reduc- 
tions in Military charges which, had they been 
effected, would have produced, eventually, a sav- 
ing of nearly a million a year. We believed, and 
still believe, that the greatest part of the recom- 
mendations that we then made on the highest mili- 
tary authority at our disposal, could be carried out 
without impairing the efficiency of the Euroi^ean oi 
Native Army, We at once took a course which, 
though necessary, we regretted. We reduced the 
Public Works Department expenditure to the ex- 
tent of £900,000, raised the income tax by one- 
half, and increased the Salt tax in Madras and 
Bombay. We ordered such measures of severe eco- 
nomy ill the various Civil and Military Depart- 
ments that the result has been that my Hon^ble friend 
was able to say, in stating the Actuals of the 
year, that instead of the deficit which he had ex- 
pected of £1,700,000, he could announce a surplus 
of £118,000. So far for the measures of 1869. 

When we came to consider the prospects of 
1870-71, our difficulties did not decrease ; the sudden 
and very large reductions that we were obliged to 
make in the Public Works Department could not 
ho carried further consistent with the possibility of 
continuing work at all ; many of the proposals 
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which were made as to Military reductions, were un- 
der consideration between ub and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernnient ; some have been adopted, others have 
been altogether declined, some have been referred 
back to us and are still not finally decided. Wo 
felt it would be necessary under these circumstan- 
ces to add to the resources of the Empire for one 
year. We considered long and anxiously whether 
it would be better to invent new taxation or to in- 
crease old and well-known burdens. We hoped, 
and our hopes have been realized, that the great 
pressure would be only of a temporary character. 
I am not going to fight the old battle over again 
as to whether we were right or not in imposing a 
high Income tax. Everything has been said that 
can be said on that point, and I will only repeat 
that having considered the matter most carefully, 
we decliued to terrify the people by new forms of 
taxation ; we refused to lay additional imposts upon 
industry and commerce, or to increase the bur- 
thens of the poor. We endeavoured to extricate the 
Empire from a great difficulty by the only mode 
which we considered possible, and we asked the 
compai M ively well-to-do to contribute to the reve- 
nue about one million of money for one year, by 
means of an enhanced Income tax. The effect of 
all these measures exceeded our autioipations and 
the result was a surplus for the past year of 
£900,000. By these means two years of surplus were 
obtained, and we gained time to consider, to ela- 
borate, and to inaugurate, measures which we trust 
are calculated to a great extent to secure us against 
a recurrence to that position which has caused so 
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much trouble to the Empire and such anxiety to the 
Government. 

A great deal has been said with regard to reduc- 
tion in expenditure. On this point much misappre- 
hension appears to exist : we have been frequent- 
ly charged with neglect of duty in connexion there- 
with. We said in the despatch to the Secretary 
of state of September 1869 that we conceived, as 
between the then state of things and the future, 
that we Were bound to endeavour to obtain an ad- 
vantage of three millions. What has been the re- 
sult ? We have not quite attained our object, but 
we are not far from it. The general expenditure of 
the country has been reduced from £52,000,000 in 
1868-69 to our estimate of £49,000,000 for 1871-72. 
To this we must add in fairness £656,000 of 
receipts, which have been handed over to the Pro- 
vincial Governments under the eight heads of re- 
venue surrendered. But, in truth, we have so far 
attained our object, that we shall obtain in less 
than three years an advantage of two and half 
millions caused by reduction in our expenditure 
alone. 

The Council must feel that during this time we 
incurred a deep and heavy responsibility ; but hav- 
ing presided over all these consultations, I am glad 
to be able to offer my hearty thanks to my able 
colleagues, who throughout the whole of that anx- 
ious time have cordially supported me in the ob< 
jects I have had in view. In the early days of the 
crisis, we had the advantage of the experience and 
advice of two eminent men, Mansfield and Dur- 
and. One has gone to his rest amid the lamenta- 
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tions of a naiion ; the other, I rejoice to see, has 
been by the favor of his Sovereign called to the 
Upper House of the Legislature, and I hope that 
in Parliament he will continue to give to his coun- 
try, as he did here, the advantage of his adminis- 
trative ability and great professional knowledge. 
From the time the serious character of the situa- 
tion was recognized, each Member of the Govern- 
ment evinced the most earnest and hearty desire 
to remedy, as quickly and as effectively as possi- 
ble, the unsatisfactory state of things. At first, my 
lion’ble friend Mr. Strachey was in charge of the 
Financial Department ; on him devolved the duty 
of inaugurating our early measures. When the Fi- 
nancial Member, Sir Pichard Temple, resumed his 
office, he entered as heartily into our objects as 
il‘ he had been with us when our first efforts were 
made. It was not to be expected that such mea- 
sures as these could be effected without encoun- 
tering most violent opposition. We were quite 
prepared for that. T am not going to discuss the 
questions as to the suitability to India of a high 
Income tax. I am not going to revive, if I can help 
it, old a \ worn out discussions. As far as the press 
of this country is concerned, I fully admit that if 
it was the <;pinion of the gentlemen who conduct 
public organs that evils and oppression did occur 
by reason of the levy of this tax, it was their duty 
to expose them. That we turned no deaf ear to 
the complaints thus made is fully proved by the ac- 
tion we have taken during the present year, by 
which we have reduced the numbers of the payers 
of Income tax by more than 50 per cent. • 
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I was much struck the other day by the very 
strong observations that were made by my Hon’- * 
ble friend Mr. Inglis, who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the North-Western 
Provinces. He presented to the Council his expe- 
rience of the working of the tax. His account was 
alarming. It is impossible to overlook such a state- 
ment made by so eminent an official. We are 
about, therefore, to request the North-Western 0*0- 
vernment to furnish us with a catalogue of the cases 
which have directly or indirectly come to their 
knowledge showing either oppression or maladmin- 
istration as connected with the levy of the Income 
tax. We are also about to ask that Government 
to supply us with the names of tht> individuals con- 
cerned, and the officers to whom this information 
has been conveyed. We shall ask who the subor- 
dinate officials are that were referred to, and what 
are the reasons why the Administration is unable 
to control or to prevent the abuses described. We 
shall farther ask whether these alleged evils and 
demoralization are supposed to bo confined to the 
assessment and collection of the Income tax only, 
or extends to the collection of other branches of the 
revenue. We shall further ask him whether, if 
these evils are found to exist, with regard to the 
collection of this and other branches of revenue, any 
remedies can be suggested to prevent their recur- 
rence. I can hardly conceive that a more impor- 
tant series of questions could be put to a Govern- 
ment, and I have no reason to doubt that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the North-West will give his 
most earnest attention to them. I make this state- 
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ment to show that the Government mil never 
turn a deaf ear to representations of oppression and 
evils connected with the administration of our re- 
venue, come from what source they may, hut will 
ever be ready to make the most stringent enquiry, 
and if evils are proved to exist, to administer at 
once an effective remedy. The hon’ble gentleman 
who sits beside me ( Mr. Eobinson ) drew the other 
day a gloomy picture o*f the future of the people 
of India as regards taxation. It is true, and we 
must recognise the fact, that as civilization and 
wealth spread, so must the burdens of the people 
increase, not in proportion to increased riches, but 
to a certain extent. But my hon^blo friend used 
the term crushing taxation on that occasion 
which I think requires some notice, I admit the 
comparative poverty of this country, as compared 
with many other countries of the same magnitude 
and importance, and I am convinced of the impo- 
licy and injustice of imposing burdens upon this 
people which may be called either crushing or op- 
pressive. Mr. Grant-Duff, in an able speech which 
he delivered the other day in the House of Com- 
mons, report of which arrived by last mail, stat- 
ed with truth that the position of our finance was 
wholly different from that of England. In Eng- 
land, ’’ he stated, you have a comparatively 
wealthy population. The income of the United King- 
“ dom has, I believe, been guessod at 800 millions 
per annum. The income of British Iinlla has been 
gues.sed at 300 millions per annum. Tlia; ^ivos well 
on to £30 per annum as the income of p^TSori 

in the United Eingdom^ and only £2 pm annum 

12 
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'' as the income of every person in British India. '' 
I believe that Mr. Grant-Duff had good grounds for 
the statement he made, and I wish to say, with 
reference to it, that we are perfectly cognisant of 
the relative poverty of this country as compared 
with European States. But as a matter of fact ; 
are people of India heavily taxed ? Figures are 
not always satisfactory, and calculations of this kind 
must be to some extent open to cavil ; but still 
as statisticians accept the facts that I shall state, 
we may consider that they represent; pretty fairly, 
approximate accuracy. 

I have made from reliable documents a compa- 
rative statement of the incidence of Imperial taxa- 
tion in India, and in some Europban States, En- 
gland excluded, I have deducted from the resouroes 
of the Indian Empire all those souines of re- 
veniui whicli cannot strictly bo colled taxation. I 
have deducted land revenue for the reason that 
it is not taxation, but is that share of the profits 
of the land which the Government, in its character 
of chief proprietor, has^from time immemorial deem- 
ed its right to demand. The Opium revenue is ex- 
cluded, because no one in India pays it. I have 
also deducted contributions from Native States, 
the receipts in the Army, Postal, Telegraph, and 
all tlie Spending Departments. The result is, that 
the revenue received from taxation proper in India 
amounts to 141 millions from a population of 150 
millions, which gives a result of Is. 10c?. per head 
per year. I have followed the same investigation 
with regard to five European States, some of which 
are not the richest, and I find that while Indian 
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taxation is but Is. 10c/. per head per year, the sub- 
jects of the Sultan are paying 7s. 9c/., those of the 
Emperor of Russia, 12s. 2c/. ; the inhabitants of 
Spain, 18s. 5c/. ; Austri.a, 19s. 7c/. ; and Italy, 17s. 
It must be remembered howeyer that a shilling be- 
ars a larger proprotion to the income of a laborer in 
India than to that of a laborer in any of the coun- 
tries mentioned, but still there is no such difference 
between the value of labor here and in Europe as is 
represented by the difference of taxations that I 
have described. Notwithstanding, the financial cre- 
dit of our empire is far better tlian that of any of 
those States to which I have referred. I have men- 
tioned these facts to show that the term crushing 
taxation ^ is wholly inapplicable to the countries 
subject to the authority of the Grovernment of In- 
dia. At the same time I am far from saying that 
this happy state is not right. I believe it is. The 
greatest security to Government is given by the 
feeling entertained by tlio people that they are 
lightly taxed, And by avoiding as much as possible 
additions to the burdens of those who contribute 
to the interests of the State, we add much to the 
safety of our rule. 

I will now refer biiefly to a few of tbe accusa- 
tions that have been made, sometimes in this and 
other Councils, but more rrcnerally in the Press, in. 
places ol public resort, and in conversation, against 
the conduct of affairs by the Financial Depart- 
ment of the Govuriiment of India. As these accu- 
sations have been clearly made and oft-repeated, 
there can be no mistake about them. The Govern- 
ment of this country is in one respect inanunfor- 
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tunate position, for there is no assembly or any 
means of discussion similar to that which prevails 
in other countries, whereby members of Government 
can give an immediate reply to statements made, 
and administer on the spot the negative to extrava- 
gant and inaccurate assertions. We are often obliged 
to wait for weeks and months before an answer 
can be given to even the most absurd accusations. 

One of the main objections taken to the conduct 
of the Government is that the public was unneces- 
sarily alarmed in September 1869. This broad as- 
sertion is incapable of the slightest proof. The de- 
ficit estimated in September 1869 was £1,727,402. 
To meet this, the following measures were adopted : — 


The income tax was raised so as to produce in ex- 
cess of the original estimate - - - - 350.000 

The salt duties in Madras and Bombay were in- 
creased by thus, producing an excess of - - 185,000 
TJie Public Works expenditure was reduced by 898,453 
And severe economy was enforced in the Civil 
and Military Departments, producing say - - 300,000 


Total - - 1,733,463 


The year resulted in a small surplus of £118,668. 
That there was this surplus and not the estimated 
deficit is obviously due to the measures adopted upon 
the revision of September 1869, and to no other 
cause. It is simply silly to make the success of 
those measures the ground for condemning them. 
Another charge made is that the accounts and 
estimates presented to the public by the Financial 
Department are unreliable and inaccurate to an 
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extraordinary degree. As far as account goes, there 
is no foundation whatever for the allegation that any 
inaccuracies have occurred. Practically the accounts 
for years past are believed to be absolutely correct. 
Within a certain margin it cannot however be said 
that they are altogether comjplete, A complete ac- 
count and an accurate account are two different 
things. W e are aware that transactions in the vari- 
ous departments and tile various provinces may not 
ii^ve been completely adjustedj The matter is one 
of exceeding ditEculty, and it is to be feared that^ 
however we may manage for the future, it may be 
found very difficult to reconcile all such past inter- 
departmental, inter- presidencial, and inter-provin- 
cial transactions. I do not say that it would be possi- 
ble to compile the accounts of the last ten years into 
one, and present the whole mo. perfectly true account. 
This IS much to be regretted and the system cannot 
b(' said to bo satisfactory so long as such a blot re- 
mains, I do not however apprehend that these are 
tlu! errors tlui been so repeatedly referred to. 
As far the accounts go, they are absolutely and 
substantially corrocf, and the margin of incomplete- 
ness 1. exceedingly small. 

But I have observed that a great many remarks 
have been made in which an extraordinary confusion 
of idea seems to prevail with regard to estimate and 
account. It is impossible to conceive anything more 
different in nature than the estimate of the Financial 
Department for the ensuing year and that of the ac- 
count of the same Dqjpartment for periods which have 
passed. Account is a record of fact, estimate is a 
matter of opinion and forecast ; there is as much 
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difference between an account and an estimate as 
there is between a good eight-day clock and the 
divining rod of a magician. An American humourist, 
Mr. Artemus Ward, gave a very sound advice to his 
disciples when he said — “ Never prophecy unless you 
know.’^ Now unfortunately my hon^ble friend is 
obliged to prophecy when he docs not know, when 
he cannot know, and when no one else knows. And 
when gentlemen accuse the Government of extraordi- 
nary inaccuracy in estimating, they forget this that 
an estimate is a matter of opinion and is to a great 
extent a prophecy. My hon’ble friend Sir Kiehard 
Temple described with great force in his financial 
statement the difficulties that are to be met in this 
respect. The Indian estimates are an aggregate of 
facts, collected over an immense area by a large body 
of officers. These facts are carefully adjusted, com- 
pared with the estimates of former years, analyzed 
and summed up ; and from this mass of evidence 
deductions are drawn. Owing to the peculiarity of 
some of these chief items of revenue, — items which 
hardly exist or are totally unknown in many coun- 
tries, — the difficulty is vastly increased. It is not 
possible to avoid error. The most sagacious man 
cannot foretell the price of opium for a month, far less 
for a year, and opium produces nearly one-sixth 
of our revenue. The land revenue ( which gives 
two-fifths of the revenue ) is also subject to risks 
which no man can foresee. The traffic receipts of 
the Railways fluctuate considerably, and depend to 
a great extent on the general prosperity of the coun- 
try. The customs revenue fluctuates also to a great 
extent according to the condition of the people. 
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We have been advised to meet the diflficulty by 
what is called "‘sanguine estimating/^ I think it is 
quite right in estimating to leave such a margin as 
will in our opinion secure our calculations from some 
of the disturbing causes which I have mentioned ; but 
sanguine estimating, w^hich informs the country be- 
yond or within the facts that are in our possession, 
for the object of diminishhig or increasing taxation, 
is in my opinion nothing less than dishonesty. I am 
sure my hon'ble friend Mr. Robinson would be the 
last man to recommend anything like dishonesty ; 
but what he appears to suggest is that we should dis- 
regard the facts which were laid before the Govern- 
ment and come to a different conclusion from that 
which we thought these facts would warrant. I can 
no7 help thinking that if we had taken that course, 
wo should not have been acting in accordance with 
the princixdes which ought to guide us in all our 
transactions. We think we know a good deal about 
finance, but certainly we do not know anything about 
“ financing ; and it is our duty to present the 
public with the most accurate results we can obtain, 
and the . oundest opinion we can form. Wo. never 
can anii .^ever will take any other cour o. But with 
regard to this accuracy of estimate, the Secretary 
of the Financial Department has supplied me 
with a curious statement, showing the comparison 
of English, and also the Indian, Estimates with 
Actuals. 

The English Accounts are on the average bettei 
than the Estimates, whereas, hitherto, the Indian 
Accounts have been on the average worse than the 
estimate. It is intended to take precautions against 
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a recurrence of this, but it of course involves some 
additional severity in providing ways and means. 
But the Indian Estimates appear to approximate 
more closely to facts than do the Estimates in Eng- 
land. It is curious that if we compare the English 
Estimates for the last ten years with the Actuals, we 
find that the annual average difference of actual from 
estimate was £2,132,700 on a revenue varying from 
70 to 74 millions. In India the annual average 
difference from estimate was £1,874, GOO on a revenue 
varying from 41 millions to 50 millions, so that we 
find that, notwithstanding all the difficulties which 
lie in the way of the Financial Member in laying his 
statement before the public, his estimate does not 
compare unfavorably as to accuracy with that made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It has frequently been stated that a great deal of 
our misfortune has arisen in that we have given un- 
due liberty to the Public Works Department in the 
way of expenditure. Let me remind the Council as 
to what has been done in this respect. It is probable 
that some useless works have been stopped, but at the 
same time a great many useful undertakings have 
been unavoidably postponed. The fact remains that 
whilst in 1868-69 the expenditure was £6,272,000, 
and in 1870-71 £4, 797,000, for the present year it 
is £3,802, 000 ; so that the expenditure in the Public 
Works Department has been reduced by nearly one- 
half in the period named. 

But the most serious charge made is, that the 
public was unnecessrily taxed in 1870-71, that is in 
the present year, that there was no necessity to raise 
the income tax to the extent it was done, and that 
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the surplus of nearly a million which had been ob- 
tained shows that grievous error was committed. If 
after what has occurred we had been over-careful, and 
taken our estimates of revenue some what low in or- 
der to make security doubly sure, even as “ skilful 
Burgeons cut beyond the wound to make the cure 
complete, we should not have been much to blame. 
But wo did nothing ol the kind. The estimates on 
both sides were as near the* known facts as we could 
put them. As my hon^ble friend has reminded the 
Council, the surplus which has been attained th^s year 
has arisen from, one special cause, namely, — Opium. 
We had no right to take it otherwise. We took it at 
Rs. 975 a chest. There had been a steady fall in price 
for months ; wo consulted all the authorities which 
were available, and I know that my hon^ble friend 
opposite (Mr. Bullen Smith) entertained the samfe 
gloomy anticipations as we did with regard to price 
for the remainder of the year. But on this particular 
occasion, while the estimate was being prepared, we 
had the advantage of the advice of Her Majesty's 
Minister in China, Sii Rutherford Alcock, a man who 
had spent his whole life in that country ; he gave us, 
in this -y room, at great length, his views as to the 
course that he thought the opium trade was likely to 
take. Nothing will tend more to show how unreliable 
are anj^ forecasts with regard to opium when I state 
that on this particular occasion we were in possession 
of better intelligence, and what might have been sup- 
posed more accurate information than we ever had be- 
fore. However, all the great authorities wore wrong. 
The market, soon after our estimate was made, took 
an unexpected turn ; prices rose, and the result was, 
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that in the article of opium alone we have received 
about £900,000 more than we expected. 

I will not condescend to notice certain unworthy 
charges which have been made against the Depart- 
ment, such as ^^cooking accounts’’, ‘'adjustments made 
to suit convenience’’, and “credits taken which did 
not exist. ’■* They are utterly baseless and reflect no 
credit on those who made them. Had some of them 
been uttered against the Directors of a respectable 
Company, the probability is that they might have 
subjected those who made them to those liabilities 
which the Law provides as a protection against libel and 
defamation . But I have said enough to show that in 
reality there was no unnecessary alarm in September 
1869, that the accounts of this great Empire are as 
correct as accounts of so complicated a nature can be, 
that in accuracy our estimates compare advantageous- 
ly with those of otlicr countries, and that unless we 
had been prepared to endure another year’s deficit, 
and, I may say financial disgrace, the measures of 
last March were absolutely indispensable. 

I now propose, with the permission of the Council, 
to advert briefly to our future prospects. I do not 
mean to indulge in any boastful or oversanguine anti- 
cipations. I know how uinir rtain is the future, and 
especially the Ind,,.,e, future, and how possible it is 
that the cerulean atnio^^f liore which now hangs above 
our heads may turn to clouds and storm. But as to 
our duty in the present n.s])ect of affairs, we entertain 
a very decided view. Our public duties are many and 
various. There are duties with regard to our Native 
and European services, and towards those men 
who serve Her Majesty so well in the several 
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departments of the State. There are duties 
which have been to day referred to by His Excellen- 
cy the Commander-in-Chief with regard to providing 
for the comfort and health of our European Army, 
which we have conscientiously discharged and which 
we hope to continue to discharge. There are various 
duties which the Government must always perform 
towards commercial and industrial enterprise and 
also with regard to national defence. 

There is a great deal of nonsense talked about 
despotic rule in India. If despotic rule means the 
unrestrained and unregulated will of any one man 
or of any body of men, I say no such thing exists. 
Here private right and individual liberty is guarded 
as strictly as it is in any country in the world. Free- 
dom of action and of thought everywhere prevails. 
But we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that 
'’ve administer a system of Government under which 
the rulers are appointed by a Sovereign who by her 
i o sponsible Minis tez\s rules in a far and distant land. 
By this very fact ar^; our responsibilities vastly in- 
creased ; for rulers who are nominated without con- 
sultation with the people whom they govern are 
bound t. exercise more circumspection than those 
who derive their powers from popular representation ; 
and a deep obligation is placed upon us to govern with 
firmness but mercy, with kindness and with care, 
those weaker natures which arc entrusted to our rule. 

In administration, taxation must always form a 
leading feature. When you touch the pockets of the 
people, you touch at once their feelings and their 
hearts. The people of this country never had the 
power of self-taxation, and I am not at all clear tho-t 
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if they had, they would have made a proper use of it. 
But for good administration in India, vast funds 
must be provided, great expenditure must be incur- 
red, and Government must be carried on with much 
strength and some splendor. In view of these facts, 
our clear duty is to refrain from imposing any bur- 
den upon the people of this country beyond that 
which we can honestly say is necessary for good 
government and for the permanency of that rule 
which we believe is calculated to confer benefits upon 
the nation. How are we to avoid unnecessary taxa- 
tion ? We can avoid it by absolutely setting our 
faces against anything in the shape of waste ; by 
rigid economy ; and by retreating from many of the 
extravagancies which have from time to time been 
committed. If we set ourselves firmly to this task, 
we shall certainly accomplish it. 

The most variable sources of expenditure have 
been made over to Local Governments, by which more 
economy and care will be exercised, and which I have 
reason to hope will not increase unduly the burdens 
of the people. We have secured the Imperial revenue 
from main elements of uncertainty, and if we follow 
the dictates of prudence, I am sanguine enough to 
believe that that normal increase of resources which 
the growing prosperity of the country must yield^ 
may be made, and can be made, to suffice for future 
imperial wants. But we must look at the matter in 
a practical point of view, W'o must recollect that our 
future liabilities are heavy, and that among other 
things the gromng charge for interest is exceedingly 
serious. My honhle friend Sir II. Temple has stated 
that since 1869-70 we have borrowed ten millions of 
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money, throwing a permanent charge upon our re- 
venues of £450,000 a year. The registered debt of 
India will this j'oar amount to 106| millions, and we 
have to pay guaranteed interest on Railways to an 
amount of nearly DO millions more. In this view of 
the case it iS necessary to consider our future liabilities 
and the danger they involve if they are not boldly and 
judiciously dealt with. No one who is aware of the 
facts I am about to adduce can come to any other con- 
clusion than that the day is far distant when any- 
thing in the shape of what is called '^financial pressure” 
will cease, and that all those who have to administer 
the finances of this country for the future must admin- 
ister them with the most watchful care. 

In the despatches which were submitted to the 
Secretary of State last year with regard to Railways 
and Irrigation, a variety of works of the highest im- 
portance were named. In Irrigation we suggested 
works either commenced or not yet in progress, which 
will cost 39 millions, three millions of which have been 
already spent, leaving for further expenditure under 
this head a sum somuthing like 36 millions. The Rail- 
ways we recommended, even if they are to be con- 
structecJ on the most economical principles, must cost 
from 2G to 28 millions. Additional cap’tal will prob- ' 
ably still be wanted by the guaranteed Companies to 
I he amount of some 8 millions. 

Wo have lately inaugurated a system of lending 
money to Municipalities which, we believe, will contri- 
bute much to the health, wealth, and comfort of the 
inhabitants of towns. It is possible that we shall be 
called upon to advance in the next few years a sum to 
Municipalities amounting to 10 millions. We have 
13 
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passed a Land Improvement Bill this year, which will 
also throw an additional charge upon our loan funds, 
and it is probable that we shall spend 3 millions or 
more under this head. Speaking roughly, and looking 
forward according to our present lights, we cannot 
think that anything less than a sum 6f 85 or 90 
millions wdll be required to be borrowed for those 
purposes wliich we think indispensable to the improve- 
ment of the country and the welfare of the people. 
This is an enormous charge, but I firmly believe it can 
be met without difficulty, and that, if rightly dealt 
with, the works can be carried on without throwing 
any serious burden upon our general revenues. 

As to Railways, we believe that most of the lines 
which we have suggested can be made in a manner 
in which they will not be likely to create any perma- 
nently inconvenient charge. This can only be done in 
one way, namely, by materially lessening the original 
cost. Indeed there is an absolute necessity for this. 
The future lines are never likely to bring in the return 
of those now in existence. The richer districts are 
already occupied by Railways, the great arterial lines 
are completed, nearly 5,000 miles- are open through 
the best parts of the country ; they impose a charge 
in the shape of guaranteed interest on our revenues 
over and above the net traffic returns of £1,850,000. 
We propose to build 5,000 miles more, and I believe 
we can do it ; but not one of these can be expected 
to produce the returns of the Great Indian Peninsula, 
the East Indian, or the Eastern Bengal Lines. Now, 
suppose that we continue to build Railways at any- 
thing like the cost of the existing lines, it is not too 
much to say that at the end of 15 or 20 years we 
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sliould possibly find ourseh^es paying out of revenue 
instead of £1,856,000 something like three or four 
millions of interest. We may expect a certain steady 
increase in our traffic, but there is no sj^mptom of a 
sudden rush or outburst of Railway returns such as 
we have often witnessed in Europe or America. It is 
true that since the year 1867 there has been a steady 
increase on the East Indian Railway* of nearly half 
a million of tons of goods .traffic in four years ; but on 
thr Groat Indian Peninsula I find that in the year 
ending June 1867 with 815 miles of Railway open 
they were carrying 1,046,000 tons, and in the year 
ending 30th June 1870, with 1,200 miles of line open, 
they wore only carrying 1,057,000 tons of goods. On the 
Madras Lines at the same period, with a considerable 
additional number of miles open, they were carrying 
in the year ending 30th June 1867, 373,000 tons of 
goods, "'vdiereas in the year ending the 30th June 1870, 
they only cairied 354,000 tons. The Sciiide Line in 
the same year carried 201,000 tons of goods, and fell 
off in the year 1870 to 80,000. On the Punjab Lines 
no substantial •difference occurred between those 
periods : but the Great Southern of India carried in 
the yec " ending Juno 1867, 70,000 tons of goods, and 
in the year ending from June '30th, 1870, with an 
increase of mileage, only Gb,000 tons. The native 
passenger traffic bears very much the same proportion 
to that of the goods on all our Railways. In the last 
days of 1867 there were 3,900 miles open, and in the 
end of 1870 there were 4,730 miles open. The goods 
traffic on all our lines increased only from 2,900,000 
tons to 3,500,000. The entire traffic now on our Indian 
lines is 4,700,000 tons, or about one-fourth of that on 
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the London North-Western with four times the 
mileage. It appears to be doubted whether the lines 
that we propose will be sufficient to carry the traffic, 
and it is held by some that we ought to continue to 
construct on the 5 feet 6 inch gauge. It is said that 
tlie present gauge is not too broad nor the stock too 
large. I would ask the Council to compare for a 
moment the 1,000,000 tons yearly of the traffic of 
the East Indian Railway with the 10 million tons of 
the Midland Railway in England on a not very differ- 
ent length of line, or compare the 300,000 tons of 
traffic on the Madras Lines with the 1,400,000 tons of 
the London South-Western on arx equal length of 
lino, and then ask whether it is necessary to build 
Railways stronger and bigger in every respect for 
Indian traffic than those that are carrying these 
enormous loads. 

It is interesting to calculate what would have 
been the result if wo had built some of our smaller 
lines on the plan which we suggest. The following- 
comparative statement of actual and probable charges 
will show that a considerable saving might have been 
effected, and that instead of paying 2 per cent, they 
would be paying nearly 5 per cent, whilst the Im- 
perial Revenue would be saved a sum of £730,500, 
whilst the requirements of the public would be equally 
satisfied : — 



Smaller Lines. 
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Saving per annum £ 730 , 500 . 
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Tliis ought to prove how cautious we must be m 
embarking in new lines and how carefully we must 
count the cost if we are to continue to discharge our 
duty to this country in constnieting these indispensable 
means of communication. Eveiy day confirms the 
soundness of our decision in adopting a narrow gauge. 
An able writer who has been discussing the question 
in tlie Bombay Newspapers entitles his letters “ i 0,000 
miles of Railway for 5,000. ” But I say Railways at 
£ G,000 or £ 7,000 a mile or no Railways at all. ” We 
believe that the gauge we have adop-ted of 3 feet 3 
inches will meet every requirement, and I cannot 
conceive why we are to construct lines which arc and 
must ]yo far above the requirements of the country for 
a great number of years when wo c<m show that tlic 
system which we recommend will do for us all we 
want. If a gentleman of small means who proposed 
to start upon a journey purchased an elephant in 
order to carry a donkey load of baggnge, I am afraid 
that his friends would consider him to be possessed ot 
that limited amount of intelligence which nature has 
bestowed upon the humbler animal. The’' great ol>- 
jeetion which has been urged to the system is tlic 
'' break of the gaugo^^ ; 1 admit it is serious, but I 
believe it has been greatly exaggerated. The cost C)f 
transhipment has never been placed above the cost of 
carriage of more than about 12 or 15 miles, and in 
some respects, as regards the native passenger traffic, 
and in other ways, by good arrangement, the incon- 
venience can be reduced to a point that will be hardly 
felt. 

As far as Irrigation is concerned, wc hope to be 
able to take somewhat the same course that we have 
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done with tiie Railways, and keep down as far as poss- 
ible the first cost of tl)e works. The estimates will be 
made and carefully criticised, and I may say without 
fear of contradiction tliat the officers wlio are engaged 
in designing tliese great works are m this particular 
branch of their profession as experienced Engineers as 
any in the world. I have no reason to hoaove that 
tlic estimates which tlicy have made, and the opini- 
ons wliich have been foi ifiod, will in any serious de- 
gree he contrary to the anticipated result. But beyond 
this we must use every effort to make all these irriga- 
tion works really productive and self-supporting. We 
must establish a system of irrigation and finance that 
will throw the main' burden for the repayment of the 
capital and interest expended on these works upon the 
land wliich benefits by them. We must follow the 
same principles which have been adopted by every 
other ( iumtry in the world in whicli similar undertakings 
have been constructed. We take such measures 
as will oblige the people who are enriched, wliose lives 
ciiN' j)rcsorved, and wliose wealtli is augmented, by 
these work.:!, to confribiite in a fair proportion to the 
cost of their construction. We desire to individualize 
as umc IS possible oacli work, in order that the public 
may be made fully aware of the terms under wliich it 
is constructed, its cost and its returns. We desire to 
separate as much as possible the finance of our repro- 
ductive operations from the ordinary finance of the 
Empire. We have endeavoured to give effect to some 
of tlieso principles in the Canal Bill, which is now be- 
fore the Legislative Council, but which I regret to say 
we have not altogether succeeded in making acceptable 
to- the public. 
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I am surprised at the resistance with which our 
intentions in tliis respect have been met. Everybody 
seems to desire irrigation, but many seem to desire 
that somebody else should pay for it. But as a mat- 
ter of principle the people in Madras should not pay 
for the enrichment of the Punjab, nor the people of 
Bengal for tlie irrigation of Scinde. Unless the Govern- 
ment is supported in organizing a system by which 
these works can be constructed without placing further 
serious charges upon Imperial Revenue, I greatly fear 
many of these important operations may not be under- 
taken at all, or if they are undertaken they may run 
the risk of being stopped before they are finished. We 
wish to make these works as self-supporting and as in- 
dependent as possible ; in fact to pid them in such a 
position that if war, famine, financial difficulty, or 
other misfortune occurs, they will continue to progress, 
and go on even to completion. But if we continue, or 
rather attempt (for these works are only in their in- 
fancy) to construct them on the system of mixing up 
their accounts with the ordinary accounts of the Em- 
pire ; if we think we can pay the interest of the capi- 
tal expended on them out of the revenues of the year ; 
if we do not extend to their finance generally the se- 
verest and most business-like principles ; we shall poss- 
ibly have in a few years to witness either financial 
difficulty or the stoppage of some of these great and 
beneficent works. Why did some of the great Railway 
works in India progress during the whole of the Muti- 
ny They were carried on under great difficulties ; 
but the work progressed even in districts which were 
disturbed ; we know this was due to the lines being 
iudopondent of Government, and because their finance 
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wa,^ entirely removed from the ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of the country. We can take the 
same course ‘with our State works, but unless we can 
put them somewhat in the same position, and make 
them self-supporting and independent of the ordinary 
circumstances and fluctuations of revenue and expen- 
diture, we shall I fear be doomed to disappointment. 

With regard to Municipalities, we propose to make 
loans to them for carrying out works of improvement, 
bui. we do not intend to make advances of this nature 
without careful investigation, and until^e have first 
ascertained that ample provision can be made and 
security given for the repayment of both interest and 
caiiital. I believe there will be no objection to, or 
difficulty in, carrying out this scheme, and I have no 
reason to think that the Municipal bodies themselves 
will be unfavorable to it. Under the Land Improve- 
ment sy stem we liave to extend tlie well known system 
of Tuccavi, and put it under more precise rules ; and 
it is not probable that there will arise the smallest 
cost to Government under this head. By these and 
no other means can all these great works, wliether 
Irrigation, Bail way, Municipal, or Land Improvement 
works, • carried on, without as far as wo can judge 
throwing any very heavy charge upon the future 
resources of the Empire. 

I am afraid I have already detained the Council 
too long and must hasten to conclude. For the future 
then in regard to ordinary expenditure, we shall ever 
]a])or to attain in each year such a small surplus as 
will show the world that our finances are in a satis- 
factory state. We do not propose to estimate distinct- 
ly lor a surplus, neither do we propose to tax the 
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people for sucli a purpose. But the finances of a 
country cannot be in a perfectly healthy state, unless 
the receipts of the Government somewhat exceed the 
expenditure in each year. Surplus means sunshine, 
certainty, reduction of burden, and extension of im- 
portant works. Deficit means clouds, uncertainty, 
hesitation, increase of taxation, and the stoppage of 
much good and useful work. Be it large or be it 
small, those evils must always to a greater or less 
extent occur. We shall therefore continue to exercise 
the most rigid scrutiny into every branch of our expen- 
diture. We must also exercise that continual care 
which is essentially necessary to secure us against its 
constant growth. With this object we ask, and I do 
not think we shall ask in vain, the generous support 
of all those who are concerned in the conduct of Indian 
administration. We are bound to act on our belief, 
that if increased cost takes place under certain heads* 
of expenditure, which I fear is to some extent prob- 
able, it must be met by reduction of expenditure undei 
others. I ask, therefore, the various Governments and 
the various Heads of Departments not to bombard the 
Government with applications and demands for in- 
creased expenditure except in cases of the most urgent 
necessity. We are determined not to run into debt, 
nor to borrow for ordinary expenditure. We expect 
that in our efforts we shall receive unanimous and 
hearty support. We say to the public, — “ criticise 
severely every part of the expenditure, discuss it, offer 
opinions about it, do not advocate petty parings and 
savings in small details, but devote yoiir criticisms to 
general expenditure and to the large establishments 
for there it is that safety is to be found.” 
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We labor for two objects which must command 
universal support : first to restore Indian Finance to a 
healthy state ; and, secondly, to avoid any further in- 
crease of Imperial burden. For the present, at least 
as far as I can judge, we have secured the first, and 
for the second we must ever and constantly labor if 
we are to attain success. I will not, as I said before, 
further refer to the violence of the various attacks 
which have been made npi)n the Government because 
wf endeavored to do our duty. In the success of our 
sciiemes we can well afford to forget the acrimony 
with which they have been assailed. My hon’ble 
friend (Sir R. Temple) has sustained an amount of 
odium and has endured an amount of abuse which to 
him would have been perfectly intolerable had he not 
known that his object was good and that success was 
nigh. I say of the terms in which m}/ hon'ble friend 
lias b'^^'u assailed, that a great deal of it has been 
cowardly and almost all of it unjust. Whether it will 
continue I know not. But one thing I know that 
when all these misstatements and this abuse and 
odium are forgotten ; when all the malice and im- 
charitabieness that has been expressed towards men 
who hrve been honestly doing their duty has passed 
into oblivion, the future historian of India will be 
forced to record that in eighteen short months, tlie 
finances of a mighty empire were rescued from a state 
of chronic deficit and certain danger. That in six 
months, not without great sacrifices and much risk, 
equilibrium between revenue and expenditure was 
obtained ; that in the following year substantial surplus 
was sbowii in the imperial accounts. That all this 
was effected not by swelling the burdens of the. masses 
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not by cheeseparing and cutting down the pay and 
allowances of the humbler servants of the Government^ 
not by wild and temporary reductions which so impair 
efficiency that they ultimately lead to greatly increased 
expenditure, but by increasing for one year the burden 
of taxation, four-fifths of which fell only on the well- 
to-do part of the population and from which the very 
poor escaped. He must also record that this end was 
also attained by a calm and critical search into our 
expenditure and by great reduction of outlay ; and that 
future security was gained by associating with our- 
selves in financial responsibility a large amount of 
local authority and local interest. He will have to 
record that during this year, those great works of 
irrigation and preparations for the commencement 
of a new system of Railways have been pushed vigor- 
ously on, and that in many ways, though a reduction 
in our military charge has been effected, our military 
strength has been materially increased. New and im- 
proved arms for the Army have been provided ; large 
and costly defences have been added to our principal 
harbour, and in many other ways our defensive strength 
and that of our military marine have been increased. 
No other story than this can ever be told except at the 
expense of truth ; and be it now or hereafter, wherever 
it is really known and impartially discussed, I am 
certain we shall receive that full mead of public ap- . 
proval which is the highest reward of public service. 
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Aden the dth December 1868, 

"The Settlement of Aden was all gaiety, animation and rejoicing 
from Tuesday morning to Wednesday night, in consequence of 
the visit of the Earl and Countess of Mayo, and Lord Napier of 
Magdala en route to India. Extensive preparation had been made 
by the Aden-ites to give their future Governor-General and the 
‘ hero ot Magdala right hearty reception. General Sir Edward Bus-' 
Bell, K, C. S. I., accompanied by Captain Goodfellow, Assistant 
Eesident, went on board for the purpose of meeting and receiving 
their Lordships, who disembarked at about 7 a. m. The harbour, 
Reamer Point square, and the flag staffs, were gaily , (Jp- 
corated with flags and the first gun of a salute of twentyrope 
guns was fired imincdiatoly on Lord Mayo’s putting liis foot on 
the steps of the hnnder. Sir Edward , Russell introduced |o 
their Lordships several civil and military officers of the station, 
also the deputation from the residents and m jrcantile commu- 
nity of Aden, the President of which, Mr. Cowasjee Dinshaw 
said “ My Lords,-“We welcome your Lordships to the sliores 
of India. The resident And mercantile community of Aden 
greatly desire to express their joy, and youi; Lordships will^ do 
us great honour by apeepting our invitation to receiye publicly, 
expressions of our esteem and goodwill.” tords and 

. Napier thanked the deputaUon for its^kipdness, and ^accepted 
their pofite invitation for receiving; addfCBses next day, ^h 
December, at hal|'past five o’clock in the evepii|gt. Their Lord- 

A 
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ships passed through the ranks, and proceeded ot once to 
inspect the several batteries, forts, and the establishments at 
Steamer Point. During the forenoon, a levee of ofl&cers and 
others was held, and in the afternoon, they proceeded to view 
the Isthmus defences and barracks. The Countess, accom- 
panied by Captain Goodfellow, proceeded to see the 
tanks. 

The Reception Committee ( wholly Native residents and 
merchants) had arranged an excellent programme. Both in 
town and at Steamer Point, triumphal arches were tastefully 
erected, with “ Mayo. Welcome. Napier.” on one side, and 
“Mayo. Farewell. Napier.” on the other. At all the shops in 
the town and Steamer Point, flags were displayed. The mi- 
naret, in town, was the point at which their Lordships were to 
receive their addresses, and the preparations made here for 
their reception were magnificent for Aden, and were erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Miles, Locomotive 
Superintendent. 

The morning of the 9th -was spent by their Lordships in 
a general inspection of the cantonment of Aden, Serah Island, 
Marshag, and the Isthmus range of fortifications. 

At 5 P. M. the whole party proceeded to town, For the pre- 
sentation of the addresses. The avenue was crowded with 
people, and at every house and gallery in the large square 
were seen native ladies and children, in their best humour and 
best costumes. On arriving at the town triumphal arch, their 
Lordships and the Countess of Mayo were loudly cheered. 
Having taken their seats on the platform, along with those 
who accompanied them, the President, Mr. Cowasjee Dinshaw 
«aid My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The Secretary 
will read the address to Lord Mayo, our future Governor-Ge- 
neral, from the residents and mercantile comiuunity of Aden.** 
The Vice-President, Mr, Hussonally Rujubally, a wealthy Arab 
merchant, and Government contractor, handed the address to 
the Becretary, Mr. Lalcaoa, who read it fluently and well ; — ^ 
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TO THE RIGHT HON’BLE THE EARL OF . 

MAYO K. P. &c. &c* 

“ May it please your Lordship, — We, the residents and 
hiercantile community of Aden, venture to approach your 
Lordship with our sincere congratulation on your appointment 
as our future Governor-General and as Viceroy of India ; we 
beg to hail the arrival of your Lordship within the limits of 
your Vice-royalty with th^p assurance of our most pro- 
found respect and of our most cordial welcome. We assure 
your Lordship that it especially gladdens the hearts of the 
inhabitants of India to lind that our most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria has been pleased to nominate a Peer for this 
post. We earnestly trust that your Lordship, so auspiciously 
selected, may fullil the eager wishes and expectations of that 
great country, and that you may gain for yourself the love of 
her people. Your Lordship is about to guide the destinies of' 
a generous and affectionate people, who will always regard your 
Lordship with profound respect and tender solicitude. We aro 
happy to think that India was never in a greater state of pros- 
perity than at this moment. Your Lordship is about to enter 
the high and dignified position of Governor-General of tho 
greatest colony iu the world, where every prospect of pro- 
found peace and the blessings of a bountiful harvest, holds 
out the hope of internal contentment and happiness. Our po- 
pulation is contented and loyal, and by all these means, we 
are happy to say, we believe that the commercial and material 
prosperity of tho country has reached a point which it has never 
attained at any former period. We congratulate your Lordship 
on this happy state of things, and we are indeed greatly in- 
debted for it to the reign of that beneficent Sovereign under 
whose inild and enlightened rule we have the good fortune to 
live. Most earnestly do we pray that the same success which 
has hitherto blessed our Queen’s representativei in India may 
continue to attend your Lordship, our future Governor-General. 
We would respectfully beg to take this opportunity of offering 
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our cordial welootne to tlve Countess of Mayo, who will, we 
confidently trust, take- a deep interest in this distant land, 
where the education and moral enlightenment of many millions 
of Native females is now attracting the earnest attention of 
our rulers. We have eveiy reason to believe that your Lord- 
ship will take a deep interest in whatever may tend to pro- 
xaote the advancement of either the moral or the material good 
of the people of India, a country wliicli has spread over its 
surface many millions of human beings. ]\tay you jirosper 
under the favour of the Almighty, and in a short time may 
you have the satisfaction of witnessing the beneficial results 
of the further growth, vigour, and prosperity of this continent 
under your Lordship’s rule. That the health of your Lordship 
and your noble Countess may long be spared, and that you may 
be a glory to India, a support to the Quecii’s Government and 
a- blessing to the people, is the heartfelt and earnest prayer 
ct the community of Aden. 

“ COWASJEE DiNSHAW, PRESIDENT, 

“ Hussonally Rdjijbally, Vice-President, 

D. M. Lalcaca, Secretary.” 

The address was put in a gold ( kinkhah) bag, ornameuted 
with oriental gold coins, and the president presented it to his 
Lordship on behalf of the rjesidents and mercantile community 
of. Aden. 

Lord Mayo^ 

Who was received with applause said : — 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen^ — I receive 
witli gratitude the address which you have done mu 
the honor to present, and thank you most sincerely:' 
for the great kindness with which I have been re 
ceived at Aden, and the hearty welcome you have 
offered to me on this my first landing on an eastern 
ahmrev It k gratify ing^ to heuy from ypur 
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expressions of such ardent loyalty to our most Gra- 
cious Sovereign, and attachment to her mild and bene- 
ficent rule. In the arduous and responsible office to 
which, by Her Majesty’s favour, I shall shortly suc- 
ceed, it will ever be my object to preserve unbroken 
peace, to encourage and promote every measure 
which may have for its object the social or materia 
improvement of the people of India. I am fortunate 
in being accompanied, on this occasion by the dis- 
tinguished man, under whose brilliant leadership, 
that enterprise (Abyssinian W ar ) which has lately shed 
such lustre on British arms has been brought to so 
honourable a conclusion. Many there are here, who 
were partakers of his toils and sharers in his glory 
The community of Aden, it is well known, rendered to 
Lord "Napier much valuable support and assistance. It 
must b(3 a source of great gratification to many of you 
to feel that you were enabled in any way to contribute 
towards tlie success of an expedition in whicJi the in- 
terests of humanity and the honour of our country 
were sc unply vindicated. I witness with satisfaction 
the rapid increase of your population, and the deve- 
lopment of your trade, and it will be my duty to 
support those plans whicli are being matured by 
your able Eesident and his colleagues for tho 
improvement of tho town, and for increasing tho 
comfort and well being of all its inhabitants.’’ 

Turee cheers for the Earl and Counters of Mayo and 

THREE FOR LoRD NaPIKR, WERE GIVElSr. 

Tlieir Lordships and Countess of Mayo, with their r^spcc- 
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tive suites, were guests of Sir Edward Russell, K. C. S. I., du- 
ring their stay in Aden. They re-embarked on Tuesday night 
at 11 p. M. on board the Fcroze^ very much pleased and gratilied 
with their visit to Aden. Tlie vessel left the harbour at about 
1 o’clock that niglit for Bombay. 

The following letter was addressed* on the 10th instant to 
the President of the reception Committee 

‘‘Sir, — Lord Mayo ha.s desired me to express to 
yourself and to the members of the community, ho^y 
gratified he was at tlie reception he received from the 
cominiinity here, and has left with me ( 25 ) twenty- 
five sovereigns for the benefit of the poor, to be dis- 
tributed as the members of the de?putation, the re- 
presentatives of the community, may think best. Will 
you favour me with the opinion of the deputation com- 
mittee as to the best means of carrying out his Lord- 
•ehip^s wishes. 

Your’s Obediently, 

L. L. llUSSKLL.,” 


LOLD MAYO AND THE DEPUTATION 
rilOM THE BOMBAY CILAMBEll 
OF COMMERCE. 

Fomhay Dccrmhcr IG/A 18G8. 

At a Special general meeting of the Chainb''^’ of Commerce, 
Bombay, held on the 16th December, 1 808 an addicss prepared by 
the Committee of management and read to the members present 
by the Secretary, was on tlie motion of the Hon’ble A. 11. . 
Oaiwidioll. of Messrs Ritchie Ctcuart & Co,, seconded by Mr 
B, Ablers, of Messrs, Volkart Brotliers, unanimously approved 
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and ordered to be presented to the right Hou’ble the Bari of 
Mayo, K. P., Viceroy and Governor-General of India Elect, 
on a convenient occasion as early as possible after his arrival. 
A few days before the Chairman of the Chamber accompanied 
by the Secretary waited upon Lord Mayo, on the subject of 
the address and to ascertain when it would suit his Lordship’s 
convenience to receive a deputation of the members of the 
Chamber for tlie purpose gf formally presenting the same. 
Lord Mayo received them very cordially, hut explained at the 
same time that he could not receive an aildress in any pub- 
lic or formal manner before he assumed the office of Viceroy 
and Governor-General, that his visit to Bombay was of a 
private and unofficial character, but that it would offord him 
much pleasure to meet a few of the merchants and to confer 
with thorn on tlie leading topics mentioned in the address as 
wcdl as on other matters aifactiiig the Commercial interests of 
this pail of India. 

The address from Ihe Chamber to Lord Mayo, of which 
printed copies had been sent to his Lordship, is as ftdlows ; — 

To tlio Bight llonouraldc the EABL OP MAYO K. P., 

VlCEIlOV AND GoVENNOII-GkNERAL OF INDIA, ELRCTr. 

Mv Loup, — The Members of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, wlnlc uniting with ad other class.' S of the community 
in givDig to your Lordship a cordial welconi''' on the occasion 
of your first landing on the slmrcs of India, furtlicr avail 
themselves of Lie (/ppoj tiini^y of hringing personally to your 
Lordsliip’s notico some of Lie cunmioreial wants of this Pre- 
sidency, on the eve of your assuming high office of Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of India, to which Her Majesty has 
appointed you. 

Nearly twenty years ago the mercliants of this city took 
advantage of the presence amongst tliom, for a few days, of 
one of the most illustrious of your predecessors in the Govern- 
ment of India, the Marquis of Dalhousie, to represent to him 
the serious disadvantages under which the Bombay Presidency 
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then laboured from the absolute want of anything like adequate 
means of intercommunication between Bombay and the various 
districts in the interior. The merchants of that day most truly 
stated “ that with a population, after London and Paris, greater 
than that of any City of Europe or America, the trade of Bom- 
bay was far less than that of many, in other respects, much 
inferior to it.” So inadequate were then the means of com- 
munication with the interior, that in the memorial from the 
merchants to Lord Dalhousie it was represented— “ that many 
valuable articles of produce were, for want of carriage and a 
market, oftci' left to perish in the fields, while the cost of 
those which did find their way to this port was enormously 
enhanced, to the extent sometime of two hundred per cent.” 
Happily such remarks, descriptive of a state of things justly 
of in 1843-50, do not apply with the same force in 1868. 

Within the last eighteen years. Railways, the Electric 
Telegraph, and cheap and improved postal communication have 
been introduced into this country, and the Bombay Presidency, 
in common with the rest of India, has participated in the bene- 
fits that have already resulted from these important engines 
of progress and civilisation. 

We thankfully recognise the advantages that have accrued 
to this part of India by the introduction of two great trunk 
lines of Railway, viz. the Great India Peninsular and tlio 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railways, which have 
their termini at Bombay ; but at the same time we have res- 
pectfully to submit to your Lordship, tliat unless something 
more l)C specially done in supplementing the existing trunk 
lines, by local lines or feeders the principal seats of agricul- 
tural industry, and by tlio introduction of new lines into im- 
portant districts still unopened, the resources of this Presidency 
must continue to a great extent undeveloped. 

Bombay unlike, and in this respect comparing disadvanta- 
geously with Bengal, possesses no navigable rivers or canals, 
and there is scarcely a good road, or indeed with one exception, 
any otlier than a fair weather road in any part of the Preai- 
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diSucy, T6 tKis^d^y the fine province of" Giizerat; the richest 
and most fertile on this side of Indis; remains but partially 
developed, even after the introduction of a trunk line of' 
Kailway, because the province is without roads or feeders by 
which the producing districts may be brought into contact 
with the Railway, and their produce by these means conveni- 
ently and rapidly carried to market. 

'With a view of openilig up the Northern portion of Gtize” 
rat' and the important provin'be of Kattiawar, a proposed short" 
extention of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
from Ahmedabad to Veerurngaurn, was strongly recommended 
by this Chamber, to the consideration of the Government of* 
Bombay. The sclieine received the cordial support of the 
local Government, but it has been refused sanction by the 
Government of India, pending, wc were informed, “the con- 
sideration of other Railway lines thought to be of greater 
State importance. 

‘Within the last few days it has been pointedly brought to^ 
opr notice on reliable official authority, that the people from 
Ijiarwar and other Rajpootana States, where famine has al- 
ready aet in is imminently impending, are crowding in 
tliousands into British Guzerat to seek the necossaries of life. 
We would respectfully suggest to your Lordship, that by 
giving immediate sanction to this short lino of Railway, the. 
means, of living would be provided for n ambers who are at 
presept destitute, and a public, work of great value and im- 
portance would at the same time, from this iinlooked for^ 
abundfipj^ce, of labour, bo executed, at a comparatively moderate 
post. 

Tj'wo yeara^ the, members^ of this Chamber* laid before 
tbp local Government their views in reference to the commercial 
iroportaupo pf two great Railway schemes that have been, long 
UJ^rr ths consideration Bie (5tovenipient;9f India, na|nely, 

Indpa Yalley Line, intended opnnect^ Kunrachee^ 
the Punjab, and a lino of Railway through Rajpootapa^^at 
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would connect Bombay, via Guzerat and Rajpootanah, with 
Delhi and Northern India. It would be diflScult to conceive 
two lines of Railway more necessary to India generally, or 
calculated to confer greater benefits on the inhabitants of the 
Western and Northern parts of it. 

The proposed Rajpootana line especially is urgently needed 
for the convenience of a trade of great value that has long 
existed between Bombay, and the Rajpoot states and the dis- 
tricts north of these ; the trade suffers at present from the 
difficulties connected with the existing means of inland transit, 
w'hile with railway communication it may, on the evidence of 
those who are thoroughly conversant with the trade and habits 
of the people, be expected to expand to an almost indefinite 
extent. 

The Government of Bombay have urgently pressed on 
the Government of India the commercial and political impor- 
tance of the proposed Rajpootana lino, but we believe no 
practical steps towards its early construction have yet been 
taken, while our latest information on the subject, we regret 
to state, is to the effect, that the matter is now entirely at a 
■tand-still in consequence of another route having been sug- 
gested in supersession of that which had been previously 
thoroughly surv'eyed and all but sanctioned to be carried out. 

The southern portion of the Bombay Presidency, popu- 
larly knowm as the Southern Mahratta country, and one of our 
most important cotton fields — where, through the persevering 
exertions of the present Cotton Commissioner under the Guinc- 
tion and eliOouragemeiit of the local Goverament a description 
of cotton grown from acclimatised American seed has attained 
a high character amongst the other varieties that find their, 
market in Liverpool— is at the present moment without roads, 
or any suitable means of transit for bringing either the 
valuable produce of the districts to the seaboard, or merchan- 
dise to the interior,— and as a consequence, European manu- 
factures have as yet found there but a comparatively limited 
market. 
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There is probably no part of this Presidency where rail- 
way communication is more needed than in the Southern 
Mahratta country, or where the introduction of a Railway would 
produce more beneficial results. A line to the Dharwar Col- 
lectorate would not merely give facilities for the development 
fyi an improved cotton culture, and the extension of trade ; 
but would also be a means of opening up* the province of 
Mysore and the adjacent districts, and of bringing their pro- 
duce to Bombay, the great market of Western India. 

Six months ago, the Chamber called the attention of the 
local Government to the state of the upper part of the Harbour 
of Bombay, which on reliable evidence laid before us, ap- 
pears to have been steadily silting up for years past : and at 
the same time stated that if measures were not speedily taken 
to remedy the evil, that portion of the Harbour would by and 
by be unavailable for ships even for moderate tonnage. 

The representation of the Chamber received prompt at- 
tention from the local Government, and the question is now 
receiving their deliberate consideration. Our object in bring- 
ing this important subject to your Lordship’s notice, is to make 
a respectful request that such measures as the government of 
Bombay may deem i+ necessary for removing the injurious 
action that has been so long going on may receive the ready 
support and the sanction of the government of India ; for 
promptitude in applying a remedy to the silting up of Bombay 

Harbour is a matter not merel;) of local but of national im- 
portance. 

The uncertain and unsatisfactory working of the Indo- 
European Telegraph still continues a constant source of com- 
plaint and annoyance to the Indian public. Under the con- 
viction that so long as we are dependent on countries but par- 
tially civilised, beyond the control of the British and Indian 
Governments, our Telegraphic communication with Europe can 
never be efficient,— this Chamber, in common with other Cham- 
bers pf commerce in this country, memorialised the Government 

India for a submarine line between Suez and Bombay. Tbe 
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object ^W88 viewed ^fayourably by the present Gevermnent of 
rlndia, i though dkcoureged in reference to the question of 
i^arantee by. 'the 1 Secretary of State ; but we trust , -on uf fitting 
occasietn : presenting itself, your Lordship -will give your sup- 
5 port . to the only plan of telegraphic communication -between 
England and India, which,, seems likely to meet require- 
jgttents of Government and the.. public. 

The increase in the rates of overland Postage imposed 
at the beginning of this year, simultaneously . with the intro- 
duction of a weekly mail, was met with a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction throughout India. The mercantile, community and 
the numerous residei^ts in this country having relations with 
England consider their interests have been injuriously affected 
• by the action of the Home Government in this matter, and we 
would now solicit your Lordship’s assistance, in getting the 
objectionable impost rescinded. 

We would respectfully but earnestly beg r to call your 
Lordship’s attention to the question of irrigation, and water 
.supply, for which so little has yet been done in this Presidency. 
The subject is brought forcibly before us at the present time . 
by the wide-spread distress in large and populous districts 
north of Bombay, wliere the rain -tall this season has been 
^altogether inadequate to the necessities of the people. 

The Government of Bombay are sensible of the , great 
importance of the schemes we have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing to your Lordship’s notice, and they have repeatedly urged 
the consideration of most of them on the Goverameut of India, 
though hitherto without effect. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, when replying, a few weeks 
ago to an address from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
is reported to have said— “In the main, the question of cotton 
and the question of commerce in general in India, is a question 
of conveyance. It is the opening of navigable rivers and the 
epening of railways to which you must look.” In the spirit 
o# these views wo entirely concur ; and we trust that when 
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your Lordship assumes your high position as head of the 
Government of this country, the programme for India of all 
your predecessors for years past, viz : Railways, Irrigation, 
and other public works, may as regards the wants of this 
Presidency, receive, not merely a more practical application than 
lias hitherto been vouchsafed by the Supremo Government, but 
that it will be applied in a measure fitting the important position 
which Bombaj^ occupies in its relation to the great commercial 
hiterests both of England and Ihidia. 

By order, and on behalf of the Members of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Hamilton Maxwell, Chairman. 

James Taylor, Secretary. 

« 

Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 2l8t December 1868. 

Accordingly by appointment a deputation consisting of the 
following* g’eiitlornen : — Mr. Hainilton Maxwell, Chairman of tho 
(!hambor, the ITon’blo A. 11. Campbell, the mover of the address 
Mr. R. Ahinrs. of Messrs. Volkart Brothers, seconder of the address, 
'\Tr. Donald Graham, of Messrs. W. and A. Graham and Company. 
Mr. A. E. Ashley, Loiidc i Asiatic and American Company, Mr* 
.1, P. Negroponte of MossiS. Ralli Brothers, Mr. G. A. Kittrcdge, 
of Messrs. Stearns Hobart and Company,' Members of the 
Oommith of Management, Mr. W. Knox, Agent G. I. P. Rail- 
way, Mr. C. Currey, Agent B. B. and C. I. Railway Company, 
and Mr. Taylor, Secretary to the Chamber, — waited on Lord 
Mayo at Parcll on Monday, the 28th December 1868. Lord M'liyb 
who was attended by Major 0. T. Burne, his private Scefbtary, 
after the introduction of tho deputation, said : — 

I have already explained to Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Taylor the reasons which have led me to c<;|}i 3 ider that I 
ought not to receive any public addre§j 3^| fetil I have 
been sworn in as Governor My 
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visit to Bombay is entirely of an unofficial character, 
my sole object being to inform myself to the utmost on 
all matters connected with this portion of our Indian 
Empire. I thank you therefore most sincerely for 
having given me this opportunity of conferring with 
you upon the important topics referred to in the paper 
which I hold in my hand fa printed copy of the 
Chamber’s AddressJ. 

It will bo my duty to give the most earnest 
attention to those questions and to consider with care 
and respect every suggestion that may be made for 
developing and extending those great interests which 
are centered at Bombay. I hope therefore that you 
will kindly permit me frankly to discuss these with 
you, feeling sure that I shall derive mucli advantage 
from ascertaining as far as possible your opinions 
thereon.’^ 

After these preliminary remarks Lord Mayo proceeded to 
discuss with the gentlemen who formed tlic deputation, each 
of the subjects alluded to in the address, cspeciallyLhose refer- 
ring to the questions of cotton supply, facilities for the trans- 
port of produce and merchandise. Railways and Irrigation, to 
which his Lordship said he attached the greatest impoit- 
ancc.” 

The conference, which was of a most interesting and anima- 
ted character, lasted for nearly two hours, and left on the 
gentlemen who composed the deputation a most favourable 
impression as to the interest taken by Lord Mayo on the 
questions of utmost importance to the welfare of India, and of 
his Lordship’# judgment and good sense in the manner in 
which he considered and discussed them. 
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arrival of earl mayo at madras 

VIA BEYPORE. 


Lord Mayo left Bombay per steamer Coromandel for Bey 
pore en route to Madras. The following are the particulars of- 
the arrival at Boypore of Ilis Lordship and his suite, and their re- 
ception by Lord Napier, and their transit thence to Madras. 
Bc>[>ure, the once obscure fishing village of Malabar, now the 
Western Terminus of the Madras Railway, was the focus of 
interest and attraction on New Year’s Day, 1869. The special 
train arrived at the Beyporc Terminus at eight minutes past 
7 A. M., having, among the passengers. Lord Napier, his son, tlio 
llon’blo Mr. Napi(U', Colonel Fordyco, the Military Secretary, and 
Lieutenant deRobeck, A. D. C., with some of the leading 
Railway olhcials (Messrs. Elwin, Church, Anderson and Collin- 
Ron) There were also the Honorable R. S. Ellis, c. S. tho 
niiicf Secr('tary, the Honorable Mr. Justice Wells, Captain Ellis, 
Doct(.rs Biistecd and James, Mr. Ballard the Colcctor of Malabar, 
"^Tajor Sliaw Stewart the Consulting Engineer for Railways, and 
several other gciiliomcL already in waiting at Boypore for tho 
Viceroy. All eyes at Bc} pore were anxiously directed towards 
the wide sea, every one apparently vieing with each other 
as to who should catch the first glimpse of the steamer 
Coromandel which w as bringing in tho Noble Lord and his party 
Half past 10 xA. M. having arrived and the steamer not having 
boon signalled the whole party of [gentlemen in waiting at ^the 
Hotel including Lord Napier and his suite, numbering about 30 
gentlemen sat down to breakfast not a little disappointed at tho 
non-arrival of Lord Mayo. During tho course of tho day, a 
stream of the inhabitants of Calicut and the adjacent places wero 
seen running into Beypore, so that by the evening, what with 
the trumphal arches across the road all along from the landig- 
place to Framjee’s hotel, with festoons of ever-greens, the decon 
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rations and preparations at the hotel, with mottoes, in large 
characters, of “ Welcome,” and flags of all colors waving, Bey- 
poro was in a state of great exitcnient. At last, the Coromandel^ 
was sighted at G r. M., having tiie following party on board : the 
Earl and Conntcss of Mayo, Major and the Hoii’blc Mrs. Burne, 
Captain the llon’ble E. Bourke, and Ca})tain Scott, A. D. c. Boats 
gaily decorated and made comfortable for the accommodation of 
the passengers, were at once, with a right good will, started off 
in one of which a deputation consisting lA)rd Naj^ier’s Military 
Secretary (Colonel Fordyce), Lieutenant deRobeck, A. D. c., and 
Mr. Ballard the Collector of Malabar, greeted the noble Earl 
in the name and on behalf of Lord Napier, and, in a barge 
specially fitted out for the Vice-regal party, brought ashore tho 
illustrious company, where they were received with all tho 
military and civic honors that, under the circumstances, modest 
Beypore, the once secluded fishenneids village of Malabar, 
could possibly afford to give. The party landed u])on a temporary 
pier erected for the occasion undc'' the supcrintandenco of Mr. 
Ballard, the Collector, Lord Napier receiving Eieiu and leading 
the Countess of Mayo and the Earl of Mayo to. the entrance of 
tho hotel. Here the Guard of Honor with the Band saluted the 
Viceroy Designate, and tho whole party entered the hotel and sat 
down to dinner. While the parties were discussing tlic good 
tilings of this life the Band of the Guard of Honor was discours- 
ing sweet music and at 10 r. m. the party entered the special 
train, and started off amid much cheering. Up to the Malla- 
pooram station there was nothing noteworthy, but at that station 
the Earl of Mayo and Lord Napier, accompanied by the Ho- 
norable R. S. Ellis, and Mr. Elwin, got out of their com- 
partment and mounted on the Locomotive. 

The special train arrived at Royapooram Terminus at 5 r. m. 
on Saturday 2nd January 1869. In Lord Mayo’s suite were 
Major Burne, and the Honorable Major Bourke, and in Lord 
Napier’s were Honorable R. S. Ellis, Colonel Fordyce, Major 
Shaw Stewart, the Master Napier, Captain de Robeck, Mr. 
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Elwiii, Mr. Ilerbert Church, and Mr. Anderson. On the platform 
the Cornmandor-in-Cliief and Heads of Departments were as- 
peinbicd, Military Officers beiiij? in full uniform, and Civilians 
in morning dress. Immediately the train stopped, while a 
riO}’al salute was being fired from the Fort, Lord Napier alighted 
and assisted tlic Countess of Mayo out of the carriage, Lord Maj^o 
and Capiaiii Dourke followed. There was a slight pause, during 
whicli Lord Napier presented the Command cr-in-Chief, the 
Members of Council, the Archdeacon, and scions of the Carnatic 
family to Lord and Lady Mayo. Lord Napier then conducted 
his guests to a temporary parte cochcre, and the party were 
flalutcd by a Guard of Honour comprising the Governor’s Body 
Guard, 100 rank and file of IL M’s 45th, witli complement of offi' 
cers and the Queen’s Colour and Band, and the Infantry Volunteer 
Guards. Tlio procession went down Thumboo Clietty Street, an. 
unsavoury but characteristic Madras artery, which was lined 
with troops. 

Lord ’'dayo presented decidedly a prepossessing exterior, and 
ids face was that of a good-natured, able, and linn man, in tho 
prinxo of mental and physical strength. Ho reminded somewhat 
f the late Sir Robert Peel. Personal appearance is a mattcj of uo 
sinail consequence in an Indian Viceroy, and in Lord Mayo’s 
case this was added to a stature above that of the average of 
Englishm u. Lord Mayo looks, in short, a ready, and capable 
man, of \.hom iiigli expectations might be formed. 

LOUD MAYO AND THE MADRAS CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 


Agreeably with apointment a deputation of tlie Chamber 
<^onsisting of the Chairman Mr. A. J. Byard, the Vice C%airi- 
man the lion. W. R. Arbuthnot, the Hon’ble J. C. Loch. Mr, 
W. Scott, Mr. W. B. Liddell, and the Secretary, Mr. C, A 
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Lawson, waited upon Lord Mayo at Gnindy Park on Tuesday 
the 5th January 1869. Tlie follo\vini]j address was prepared 
by the Chaniher, and a copy submitted to Ilis Lordsliip : — 

To The Rt. IIon. the Ex\iil of ]\Iayo, K. P., 

&C. &C. 

Guimhj Park ^fadras. 

We tliG Members of the Madras Cliamber of Commerce, 
desire to offer to your Lordsliij) our warm congratulations ou 
your {ippoiutmcnt as Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
and to cyi)ress our great satisfaction at your presence in this 
city. 

Fj-otu }'our Lordship’s general experience as a Statesman 
as well as one of the Ministers of the Crown, and from the 
prudence Jind firmness wliidi distingui^.hcd your disdiarge of 
the duties of Chief Secretary for Ireleiid during a period of 
peculiar dliliculty, we feel co?ifi(1ent your Lordsliip brings to 
the discharge of the duties of your ii(‘w and im])ortaiit office 
(pialificalions which will ensure the continueanco of the good 
government of this great Lm|ure. 

A^dlilc wc regret your Lordship’s brief stay among us, 
we doubt not, short as it is, your intercourse with our cxcadlent 
Governor, and the leading ofiicials will ciialJe you better to 
?ipprcelate and comprelicnd the measures and sagg'.'siions liere- 
aftor brought under jmur consideration relating to the wel- 
fare of this J^residcncy. 

Your Loi’dslnp will, we feel assured, promote and sanc- 
tion all measures calculated to increase tlie happiness of the 
numerous races under your Govcriimeht, and the General 
prosperity of the country. We aniicipale your liordship’s sup- 
port to the extension of Railways, and opening up of the 
country generally by improved and increased means of com- 
munication, the extention of Irrigation works and of tlie Te- 
legraph, as well as other works of public utility in this country. 
TiiOBe objects cannot yet be left, as they may be in nation# 
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more aJv^aiioed to private enterprise, but need the encouragement 
and substantial aid of Government. And here wc wotild res- 
j>c}ct£ully voiitiiro to urge upon your Lordyhip’s attention the 
ealightened views expressed recently by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, a Statesman whose interest in and knowledge of the 
wants of India is well known to you. He remarked “ that 
Government should not be deterred from the construction of 
now lines of Railway by the mere fact that the proposed works 
(lid not promise to be imnmJiatoly reproductive ; but sliould 
bo influenced by the feeling that such works scatter wealth 
along their path, and by stimulating commerce, by opening out 
tlic resources of tlic country, by bringing out now ideas to 
increase the diligence and thrift of the natives of the country, 
opcTi out to the Govornment new sources of rcvcimc, make the 
j[)ooplc a more tax-paying people than they were before, and 
so, through the hands of the tax-gatherers, if not on the sur- 
face of the Railway account, the Government will be reim- 
i)iirsed f:/r the advances it has made.” We shall rejoice if 
\our Lordshij3 pai'LicI])ate in the opinions thus (expressed. 

Your Lordsliip will luA fail to notice tlio inbospitality of 
ur Coast, and the entire absence in Madras of all natural ad- 
vantages as a Port. Pho adoption of some means to afford 
protection to shipping and facilities to our external commerce, 
is now molcr oflicial investigation; and your favourable con- 
sideratior will, we fuel assuied, be given to any wtfll digested 
plan that may Leroaftcr be submitted to you by the Local 
Govorumor:t ]iavingtlies(3, to ns important objects in view. , 

Eiigage,d as we arc in mercantile pursuits, wc are espe- 
cially interested in the freedom of trade from undue burdens 
and restraints. We therefore, took occju ion, before the passing 
of tlic Imperial License Tax, to rcpr(.'r-ont to the Secretary of 
State for India our sense of its obje( lionable nature and ap- 
plication, inasmuch as it is aii exerq^tional burden on industry, 
while wealtliy portions of the community not engaged in trad© 
or professions, are exempt from its operation. We are pre^ 
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pared cheerfully to bear our fair share of any taxation neces- 
sary to place the finances of the country on a sound f ooting ; 
but, without entering now more at length into our objections, 
to the Tax, we trust on a convenient occasion it may be re- 
considered, and iC its rctension be still deemed necessary, that 
it will be levied in a manner more commending itself to the 
feelings of fairness of those brought under its operation 
We doubt not that in dealing with these and all other question# 
afEecting the trading and industrious classes, your Lordship 
will be animated by the enlightened spirit which has distin- 
guished modern legislation. 

In conclusion we heartily wish your Lordship the enjoy- 
ment of health for the performance of the duties of your high 
Office. 

Signed on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 

Madras, \ A. J. Byard, 

^th January 1869 ) Chairman* 

Lord Mayo received the deputation very cordially, 
and regretted that he could not accept the address in 
the manner they desired, as he felt bound to abstain 
from receiving any addresses until he assumed office. 
He was glad however of the opportunity of conferring * 
with the representatives of the Mercantile interests 
of Madras. The Chamber had made special reference 
to the extension of Railway and Irrigation Works in 
India^ and on these points he cordially concurred 
with his late colleague Lord Cranbourne. The present^ 
he was satisfied, was a suitable time for the Govern- 
ment of India to urge on the Homo Government, the 
prosecution of additional means of communication in 
this country, public opinion being greatly in favor of 
such schemes being undertaken in a liberal spirit. 
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The construction of the Madras Railway seemed to Hs- 
Lordship very substantial, and he discussed the relative 
advantages of the broad and narrow guage, the expe- 
diency of constructing light railways in a permanent 
and economical manner, and the necessity for extending 
the Bangalore line of Railway to Mysore and Ooorg, 

In regard to the breakwater and harbour projects 
his Lordship thought that'^the Government of India 
could not Jo better than refer the plans approved, or 
thought well of, by the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the subject, to Engineers at home, adding that he 
thought they ought to be submitted to Mr. Hawkshaw 
and Mr, Bateman, the two most eminent and experien- 
aced Engineers now living, in all matters connected 
with Marino works. 

His Lordship also made some inquiry in regard to 
liie state and prospects of the Cotton trade in this Presi- 
<ioncy, and, in reference to the Cotton Frauds Act said 
that it was his opinion that as a general rule, trade could 
be safely left to protect itself without the interference 
of Government. 

Mr. Perkes then submitted plans of his harbour 
scheme, the features of which ];e explained, regarding 
which Lord Mayo asked several questions — and the 
deputation afterwards withdrew. 

LORD MAYO AND THE CALCUTTA CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE. 

♦ 

On the 20th January 1869 a deputation, consisting of 
about seventy gentlemen, Members of the Chipiber of Com- 
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merce, waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy at Govern- 
ment House, to present an address of congratulation on His 
Excellency’s appointment to the office of Viceroy and Govern- 
General of India. His Lordship was attended by Captain Lock- 
wood and two other members of the staff. Mr. Rome, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, was introduced to His Excellency, and 
then proceeded to read the address which was a lengthy ono^ 
and almost realised Dr. Watts’ description of the truth which, 
“ touched and glanced on every land.” 

The following is a copy of the address: — 

To His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Earl of Mayo, K. P., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

My Lord, — We, the President, Vice-President, and Members 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, desire to offer your 
Excellency our cordial congratulations on your Lordship’s 
accession to the high office which Her Majesty has been pleased 
to place in your hands, and our hearty welcome on your Excel- 
lency’s arrival in the Capital of British India. 

In the selection of your Exctdlency as a successor to the 
scries of the illustrious statesmen who have administered the 
Government of this Empire, we recognise the wisdom of Her 
Majesty. Wo also share the common satisfaction with which 
your Excellency’s appointment as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India has been received by all classes in this country, 
and that the substantial services rendered by your Lordship 
to Her Majesty’s Government at Home have been appropriately 
acknowledged by the choice of your Excellency as the re- 
presentative of the Queen k Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions. 

We rejoice that your Lordship’s carc^er in India commences 
at a time when tranquillity reigns tliroughout the land, and 
earnestly trust that that State may continue undisturbed ; but 
we are confident that, if circumstaftces arise to endanger tho 
peace of the country, your Excellency will apply the resources 
of the Government with an irresistible power, and uphold the 
authority and supremacy of the Crown. 
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It is equally a matter of gratification that your Excellency 
assiimes the Government of India at a period when it is believed 
that the finances of the State are in a condition which will 
enable your Excellency to conduct the public service with all 
needful efficiency, and to promote works of national necessitV) 
utility, and improvement. 

It has been the frequent duty of those who now have the 
honor of addressing your Excellency to communicate with 
the Government of India upoit various questions affecting the 
interests of the port of Calcutta, in which the mercantile 
community are specially concerned, and on matters touching 
the prosperity of the commerce of India generally ; and they 
doubt not that in any representations which the Chamber of 
Commerce may hereafter submit for the consideration of your 
Excellency in Council, your Lordship will be pleased to give 
their suggestions such attention and weight as they may, 
appear to merit. 

Your Excellency needs not to be reminded of the position 
which the trade of this city occupies in the commercial world; 
how large a proportion of the manufactures of Great Britain 
IS absorbed by it : and to what a material extent it reciprocates 
by the interchange of the products of an inexhaustible soil. 

It is our earnest hope that during the Viceroyalty of your 
Excellency, the commerce of this port may be encouraged and 
protected by the extension of local works now in progress, and 
by the adoption of improvements calculated noi. only to facili- 
tate existing traffic, but to embrace lue future wants of a rapidly 
growing trade. 

The river which flows past the city is visited by fleets of 
magnificent vessels from all parts of the world, cariying a 
trade of the value of many millions sterling, which contributes 
a large share of the imperial revenue; yet so little has been 
done by the State for the port which stands on its banks 
that the inconveniences, experienced by those wlio are concerned 
in conducting its traffic, are almost incredible. , 
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We nrtiy briefly state for your Excellency’s information that 
n order that provision should be made for the construction 
and maintenance to ware-houses, embankments, wharves 
quays, jetties, piers, tramways, and other works, for raisin, 
the funds necessary for such construction and maintenance 
and for imposing tolls and rates on vessels and on merchandise 
a river trust was created by legislative enactment nearly three 
years ago ; but the trust was so constituted that it became 
practically inoperative, and caused to exist after a few months 
of abortive endeavours to carry out tlie object for which is 
was established. 

We respectfully recommend fhis important matter to your 
Excellency ; and we pray that the necessities of the port may 
share the attention given to other branches of the pxiblic 
service ; and that when they arc submitted for the consideration 
and orders of your Excellency in Council, they will be regarded 
with duo reference to the magnitude of the intorestg involved, 
and receive a prompt and practical recognition by the 
Government. 

Intimately connected with this subject, we desire to place 
before your Excellency another question which has engaged 
public attention for several years, viz.y the construction of 
bridge over the Hooghly. Thg imperfect means of maintain- 
ing communication with the western bank of the river, and 
of conducting into the business part of the town the traflSc in 
connection with the East Indjan Railway (which carries it 
hundreds of miles from the interior, but stops short at a terminal 
point on the river, hardly a mile distant from its destination) 
has long been felt as a very grievous drawback. The construc- 
tion of a bridge. Connecting both banks of the river, and 
bringing into co-operation the lines of Railway on both sides 
of the Hooghly, has been long declared a locaf necessity, and 
we believe that that necessity presses so heavily and urgently 
on the public that the desired improvement ,will, in course of 
time, be ; but yburLordship will confer a great benifi 
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on the city and ooinmerce of Calcutta, if, when the question 
comes before your Excellency in Council, occasion be taken 
to give all possible encouragement to any well-considered 
project, and all needful aid to bring it to an early and succew- 
ful issue. 

The subject of telegraphic communication between India 
and Europe is brought under notice, with the view of praying 
your Excellency's attention ^ the necessity of supplementing 
a system, under which that communication is conveyed through 
territories independent of our own control, for while that 
f;3’8tem alone is continued, it is hopeless to look for the removal 
of the inconveniences which attend its present working. 

‘A sub-marine line between Suez and Bombay, which shall be 
under the control of the British Government, appears to be the 
most effectual method of maintaining a telegraphic service 
upon which we can roly with any confidence or satisfaction ; 
this uud^'riaking has been strongly urged upon the consideration 
of Government ; and, if in your Lordship’s judgment, efficiency 
of communication can be secured by no bcttei means, your 
Excellency’s advocac}^ of the proi)ositiun will, we arc sure, 
iiifluouce a speedy determination of Her Majesty’s Government 
ill its favour. 

In vie'v of the recent recommendation by the Director-General 
of Telegiaphs for a direct sub-marine line tu Rangoon, and 
the steps which are being taken for a cable from Singapore to 
the Australian Colonies, the extension of a line from Burmah 
to the Straits, wliich would supply the missing link between 
Australia, India, and Europe, and be an important step for 
the extension of a line to China, will, we trust, have the 
sanction of yow Excellency. 

The introduction of a gold currency throughout India as a 
legal tender has long engaged the thoughtful consideration 
of Government; but the establishment of atiiouetary system 
which shall embrace the concurrent application of a gold and 
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silver coinage appears to be attended with difficulties not easily 
to be overcome. Information of considerable value has been 
gathered on this question ; the desire for a gold coinage has 
been very generally expressed ; its introduction would be 
welcomed by the public as a measure of material benefit and 
convenience to the community at large ; and it remains for your 
Excellency to deal with the subject in such wise that it may 
receive the advantage of your Lordship's experience and 
judgment, 

Tiie establishment of a weekly mail service between India 
and the United Kingdom was hailed with universal satisfaction 
as tending to promote the general interests of both countries ; 
hut the imposition of a large addition to the rates of postage 
previously levied on overland correspondence was received 
with as universal disfavour ; and it was the duty of the 
Chamber of Commerce to present a remonstrance against the 
action of tlie postal authorities at home in this respect, to 
point out how unfairly a heavy burden had been placed upon 
the pa))lic of India, who were thereby immoderately taxed 
for the maintenance of other services in which they had no 
direct interest, and to endeavour to obtain the removal of a 
palpable injustice to the Indian community. 

When this matter comes before your Excellency in Council, we 
are not without hope that your Lordship will confirm our view 
of all the circumstances under which we have appealed against 
the inequitable enhancement of a tax which fully covered India’ 
legitimate share of the cost of the service in question. 

The introduction of a uniform standard of the weights and 
measures, authoritatively recognised for use throughout British 
India, has been ^ and continues under discussion ; and your, 
Excellency will doubtless appreciate the expediency of modi- 
fyiiig a custom which tolerates a varying practice *in almost 
every village. 

The question is a large one, and involves the two-fold difficulty 
of dealing with the habits of the people, and of determining 
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the acloption ol #her th« lQng-est£iblwjhQd usage 6i Eugi^^d 
or floiue plan more in accordance with the systems obtaining 
in Europe and in America, and with which the English system 

may possibly assimilate hereafter. 

The paramount importance pf those great public works which 
will at once enlist your Excellency’s watchful interest renders 
a reference to them on this occasion almost superfluous,, but we 
venture to submit that in the internal administration of your 
Lordship’s Government, no undsrtakings will need more atten- 
tion for their further development and advancement than 
irrigation and increased facilities of communication by land 
and by water. 

Abundant as are the resources of the country, yielding varied 
and valuable products for the necessities of its immense popu- 
lation, occasions are unhappily not rare when unfavourable 
seasons, paralyse the agricultural industry of entire provinces, 
and famine, with all its attendant miseries, desolate^ the afflicted 
districts. We are now witnessing one of those terrible visitations 
and the calamity forcibly directs attention to remedial measures 
which it is the interest and duty of the State to apply. 

To avert the consequences of an inadequate fall, or a total 
failure of rain at ordinary seasons, we can employ no other 
means than an artificial supply of water obtained by meaua of 
canals, reservoirs, and distributing channels, and by controlling 
and regalalmg the course ot rivers and of smaller streams. 
Irrigation is the chief security against such a danger ; Govern- 
ment baa acknowledged its supreme urgency, has felt its 
pressure of necessity, and is anxious to give the country at large 
all the advantages that can flow from it ; and we are satisfied 
that your Excellency will not only not permit any relaxation in 
completing works svhich are in course of construction, but will 
vigorously prosecute a scheme upon the extension of which life 
and property so materially depend. 

Notflfitkstapding tfee, wWch have ot yefespty 

the eetahUehment q£ eosawui^iltioA in 
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country, vast progress has been made since its introduction : and 
the' policy of the late Marquis of Dalhousie, whose wisdom and 
prescient comprehension of her political, commercial, and social 
requirements have conferred innumerable and inestimable beni- 
flts upon British India, has been steadily pursued by his 
successors. 

To improve, extend, and accelerate the means of internal 
transit can be regarded as no subordinate duty of Government : 
the progress of Railway communication is identical with the 
prosperity of the country ; the convenier ce, comfort, and general 
amelioration of the condition of the people can be advanced, 
by no instrumentality more powerful in its operation, or more 
influential in its civilising effects ; and we are satisfied that 
in your Excellency’s hands, it will be so directed and applied 
that an abundant manifestation of its results will testify your 
Lordship’s devotion to the highest interests of the nation. 

A line henpe to Nagpore direct as a shorter Bailway route 
to Bombay, as well as an extension of the Eastern Bengal line 
to the foot of the Darjeeling Eange, seem to us to deserve 
priority of attention, and We respectfully recommend them to 
your Excellency’s consideration. 

Your Excellency’s attention will probably be directed to the 
advantages of interoommuuication, with those parts of the 
Ghinese Empire which may be rendered accessible to the tirade 
of Bengal, and if the agricultural and exporting districts of 
China could be conveniently reached from our North-Eastern 
Frontier, it can scarcely be doubted that a commercial inter- 
course would follow with satisfactory results. To explore the 
best land route between' India and China would be an object 
not unworthy of the attention of the Government ; and a well 
oi^ganized expedition for the purpose of ascertaining that 
pClbt Wpuld, we believe, be attended with encouraging 
success. 

Tout Exo^letlcy cannot receive with unconcern tidings of the 
grievous' distress prevailing M the Upper provinces and in Some 
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districts of Bengal ; the failure of corps from drought, and the 
cuaipulsory cessation of agricultural labour, have resulted iu 
excessive scarcity of food and forage, and the severest pressure 
of want among the poorer classes ; we are sure your Lordship 
would be touched by the sujfferiiigs of the people, and adopt every 
means for suppling their immediate necessities. Xh© distress 
is unhappily on a scale, that the most open-handed charity of 
individuals cannot roach it ; but your Excellency may rely on the 
commercial community of Calcutta for co-oporating with other 
classes of the public and with the Government towards its relief. 
We close this address by the expression of our sincere trust, that 
your Lordship may be blessed with health and strength to sustain 
the arduous duties, the toils and anxieties inseparable from the 
(k)vernment which your Excellency has assumed : and we pray 
that the deliberations and proceedings of your Excellency, as 
tlie Chief Ruler over the many millions committed to*your charge 
may be marked by the trust and appreciation of the responsibili- 
lies of your Excellency’s exalted position, and by statesmanship 
that shall command the confidence and enduring gratitude of 
ihe country. — 

We have the honor to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient servants. 

The Members of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 

The following is the reply of the Viceroy ; — 

Gentlemen, — I accept with gratitude the address 
which has just been read; and thank you, most sincerely, 
for the kindly expression of welcome contained therein. 

The reception that I have met with from all classes 
in India has been to me most encouraging ; and I trust 
that my public conduct will justify the hopes which so 
many of my countrymen entertain for the success of ray 
administration. 
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I can assure you that no man entered upon the 
office of Governor- General under a deeper sense of res- 
ponsibilityj or a fuller appreciation of the magnitude of 
the interest which, by the favour of my Sovereign, have 
been committed to my care. 

Under the able rule of the distinguished man who 
yesterday left our shores, India has enjoyed a long 
period of almost unbroken tranquility. While it will 
be my duty firmly to maintain in every part of the 
country the complete supremacy of the Queen^ I 
shall spare no effort to secure to the Empire the conti- 
nuance of the inestimable blessings^ of peace. 

The present state of our finances must be a source 
of gratification to all who are interested in the pros- 
perity of India. I shall endeavour to promote in the 
various branches of the public service the utmost econo- 
my that is compatible with efficiency. 

I shall always be prepared to give the most careful 
consideration to all proposals that ihay be made for the 
development of the great commerce, of which the Capital 
of India is the centre ; and to encourage any effort that 
may be made for rendering more available for all the 
purposes of trade, the great natural capabilities of this 
noble river. 

With the assistance of the able colleagues by wliom 
I am surrounded, I hope to press forward, with rapidity 
and energy, those measures which are now in progress 
for the increase of railway communication, the com- 
mencement of irrigation works on an extended scale 
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and the improvement of our telegraphic communication 
with Europe. 

The wide-spread scarcity occasioned by the long con- 
tinued drought has incessantly occupied the attention 
of the Government, Every means within our reach 
will be taken for the mitigation of the sufferings of the 
poorer classes *, and we hbpe we shall be able consider- 
ably to alleviate the distress which it may be impossible 
altogether to remove. 

O 

To the other important matters referred to in your 
address j the care of the Government will be constantly 
directed, and I pray God that such success may attend 
our efforts that the prosperity of this mighty Empire 
may be steadily advanced, and that the highest object 
of good Government may be obtained by the daily 
increase of the happiness, comfort, and enligtenment 
of our fellow-subjects in Hindoostan. 

At the conclusion of his reply, his Lordship said : — 
In addition to what I have said in my formal reply, I 
wish to say that if any gentleman present would desire 
to see me upon any of the very important matters which 
are referred to in the address, I can only say that I shall 
be most happy to receive a visit from any of you, and 
I think that perhaps great advantage might be derived 
from discussing some of the important matters referred 
to in the document, which has just been read, with a 
small number of gentlemen who may be deputed by the 
Chamber to communicate with me. 
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His Excellency was then introduced to a number of 
the members of the Chamber, and the deputation 
retired. - 

Address g£ tlie Landltolders' Asseoia- 
tioa to Lord Mayo. 

To 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE EIGHT HON’BLE RICHARD 
SOUTHWELL BOURKE, EARL OF MAYO, k. r. 

My Lord, — We, the Members of the Landholders’ and Coin- 
niercial Association, beg respectfully to offer to your Excellency 
our sincere congratulations on our safe arrival in Calcutta and 
the assumption of the Viceroyaly of British India. 

We entirely believe that the experience gained during your 
Excellency’s administration in your late responsible oflQce, will 
enable you to deal successfully with all the varied requirements 
of the Government of this great country. 

We feel confident that after the changes which have been 
made in the Laws relating to Land Tenure, commencing with 
Act X of 1859, your Excellency will see the advantages to the 
country, that will result from a final Settlement of this important 
question, upon which the value of Land so much depends. 

The burden imposed upon the transfer of Landed Property 
in 1862, will, we are equally confident, be considered by your 
Excellency sufliciently heavy, looking at the present depressed 
position of the landed interests. 

The Members of the Association, through whose agency so 
large an amount of British Capital is spread over the country 
in carrying on various industries peculiarly their own, look with 
perfect assurance of receiving from your Excellency’s Govern- 
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raent, all the pmtectioa that they can fairly claim, and that, at ^ 
the same time, i the interests of the native population will be so 
carefully guarded that the prosperity and contentment of all 
will be secured. 

We have the honor to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency's obedient and humble Servants, 
for the Landhotdmrei* and Commercial Association^ 

T. M. ROBINSON, President. 

H. H. SUTHERLAND, Vice-President. 

Calcutta, 
lUA January., 1869. 

LORD MA ras REPLY. 

To 

Mr. ROBINSON and MEMBERS of the 
LANDHOLDERS’ and COMMER- 
CIAL ASSOCIATION. 

GeiSITlESien, — ‘I thank you most sincerely for the 
hind congratulations on my artiyal in India, and as- 
sumption of the Viceroyalty^ which are contained in 
your address. 

I am fully sensible of the importance and magnitude 
of the interests you represent^ and of the great advan- 
tages which have arisen from the establishment of the 
industrial enterprises v^iih which you are connected. 

To all the difficult questions connected with the tenure 
and improvement of land, and the burdens affecting its 
transfer^ my constant and earnest s^ttention will be 
given. 
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^ In India, national safety and advancement depend 
mainly on agricultural prosperity. It will therefore bo 
my duty to support any measures that will encourage 
the investments of capital in developing the resources 
of the soil — that will guarantee to the owner the com- 
plete security of his property, and ensure at the same 
time to the laborer, just remuneration for his toil, and 
alleviate, as far as possible, the hardships that are inci- 
dent to his condition. 

ADDRESS OP THE TRADES’ ASSOCIATION. 

To 

Hts Excellency The Right Honorable 

The earl OF MAYO, K. P., 

Etc., Etc., Etc., 

Viceroy and Governor -General of India. 

Mat it Please your Lordship, 

We, the Members of the CALCUTTA TRADES’ ASSO- 
CIATION, desire to join in the welcome which has greeted 
your Excellency on your arrival in India, and hail with satis- 
faction your assumption of the h%h OflSce of VICEROY AND 
GOVEBNOB-^ENERAL OP INDIA. 

As the REPRESENTATIVE OF OUR BELOVED QUEEN, 
we tender to your Lordship our respectful homage, and earnestly 
hope that under your Excellency’s rule peace and prosperity 
will prevail throughout the Empire. 

It was permitted to none of your Excellency’s predecessors to 
pass their period office in India in unbroken peace, but we 
trust thfU a firm foundation for the future security of this Empire 
has luid in the liberal and enlightened policy pursued by 
" your predecessors in ofSce, and in a truer recognition of the 
inestimable advarttages flowing from the extension of Commero* 
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aud the hujaanimiig influenoes of Education. We do not doubt 
that your ExcbluENCY’s administration will be marked by such 
a beneficial exercise of the Viceregal authority as will bind the 
hearts of the People of India/varying in race, creed, and seuti- 
meut, more closely in affectionate devotion to the Throne of our 
Gracious Sovereign QUEEN VICTORIA. But should there, 
unfortunately, arise in any portion of India commotfons engen- 
dered in misguided hostility to the British QgVEBNUlENT, we 
are satisfied that the prudeiice, firmness, and energy which 
characterised your Excellency’s course of procedure during the 
recent unhappy disturbances in Ireland will in like manner be 
manifested in sustaining the honor of Great Britain in the 
East. 

The Trades’ Association is not a political body, but it repre- 
sents a Class having a large stake in the Country ; whose lot is 
cast in it for the best part of their lives ; and whose success 
depends upon the general prosperity of the People. We there- 
fore arc deeply concerned in the good government of the Coun- 
try, and take a strong and abiding interest in all measures for 
the improvement of the laws and for their more efficient 
administration. 

We gladly acknowledge the courteous recognition which the 
claims of the Non* official Classes to take an active interest in 
the iative measures of Government have of late years 
(and more especially by your Excellency’s imraediato predeces- 
sor) met with, thereby cultivating and cherishing a connection 
between the Government and the Non-official Classes which, 
vf 0 believe, has not been without advantage to both. We would 
venture to hope that the liberal consideration which has hitherto 
been shown to biir representatfons on matters in which our 
interests are more peculiarly concerned, will be continued by 
your Lordship. 

Awuring your Lordship of our loyalty to the State, and of pur 
desire to support and aid the fiovHasiUNT of lQie Country, so 
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‘far# our position in it will admit, we beg to express our 
humble hope that the ALMIGHTY will be at your right hand 
io direct your Excellency in well and rightly governing this 
Empire, and will give you health to discharge the duties to 
which you are called as VICEROY AND GONERNOR-GENE- 
RAL OF INDIA. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

Your^^oRDSirip’s most obedient and humble servants, 

On behalf of the Committee and Members of the 
Trades’ Association, 

JAMES G. BOWERMAN 
Master. 

LORD MAYORS REPLY. 

To 

Mr. BOWERMAN, and MEMBERS of the 
CALCUTTA TRADES’ ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you most sincerely for the ex- 
pressions of the welcome and good-will contained in the 
address you have honored me by presenting. 

I most cordially agree in the hopes you entertain, 
that during my administration the tranquility, which 
the able and prudent administration of my distinguished 
predecessor secured to India, may be continued. 

It will be my duty to promote all the efforts that are 
being made for giving as rapidly as possible to our 
Indian Fellow Subjects all those blessings and advantages 
which follow in the train of civilization, — to extend 
Education, to develope Commerce, to increase Railway 
communication, and to press forward those works of 
Irrigatii^n if^hich have been sanctioned, or are now under 
the ^nsideration oL Government. 
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I am fortunate in being associated with aMe and oie:^ 
perienced colleagues to whom all these great imderta^i 
kings are dear. 1 therefore believe and hope that ev^rjr 
day will serve to exhibit more plainly and decidedly to 
the world, the blessings of British Buie in India ; and 
that the end and aim of our Government is the improve 
ment, the welfare, and happiness of the peoplh. 

It ^ill always be my desire to promote the most 
frien^ feelings between the Non-official Class and those 
who are employn4, in the service of the State / and I 
shall always value the independent support 

whieh may be accorded to our measures by those who 
are* occupied in Agricultural, Commercial, or Profession- 
al pursuits. 

I humbly pray that Providence may guide our coun- 
sels, so that all our acts may serve to strengthen in India 
the power of our beloved Queen; and that Her Majesty 
may long reign with undisputed sway as well over Hep 
wide Dominions, as in the hearts and affections of Her 
Indian subjects. 

ADDBESS OF THE BRITISH INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

TO 

Tubs Eight Hon’ble Bichard Southwell Boubxs, 
Earl or Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Monyorowbe 
Baron Naas of Naas, K. P., Vicerot And GovEHNoa 
General Of India. 

MY Lord,— We the members of the British ll^an 
ticm meeting iu this metropolis represendaf vgriiito 

D 
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intarestB of the Native Indian community, crave leave to tender 
your Lordship^ our respectful and cordial welcome upon your 
arrival in this city, and to express the gratification we feel 
at your assumption of the exalted office of Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India. 

Her Majesty’s Eastern Empire has been not inaptly called 
the brightest jewel in the British diadem. The vastness of the 
country, the boundless resources which it possesses, the teeming 
millions which inhabit it, the various creeds and nationalities 
and the multitude of interests which they represent, and their 
remarkable docility and peaceful character, which considerably 
diminishes the difficulties of practical administration — all these 
open a sphere of usefulness, a field for philanthropy, and a 
prospect of administrative success, which vvill, we have no doubt 
cheer the mind of a statesman, like your Lordship, and call forth 
the highest energy in the interests of civilisation and huma- 
nity. 

As Chief Secretary for Ireland your Lordship displayed a 
judgment, decision of character, even-handed justice and con- 
ciliation, qualities of mind and heart, which exercised on a far 
wider theatre of action, and under much better conditions 
and circumstances, can not fail to lead to much more brilliant 
success. 

Peace reigns through the length and breadth of the Indian 
Empire, the cause of progress has received an impetus which 
nothing can stay, the resources of the soil are developing 
rapidly, commerce expanding, and the revenues increasing. 
A^lthough certain tracts of the country have been suffering from 
the effects of a wide-spread Famine, for the mitigation of which 
timely benevolent measures have already been adopted, 
still such is the elasticity of the resources of this land that with 
the return cff better seasons, the restoration of the springs of 
Industry may soon looked for, and it is the fervent prayer of 
oommunky we have the honor to represent that these 
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advantages may fructify the more gloriously under your Lord- 
ship’s beneficent rule, resulting in the happiness and content- 
ment of the people. 

We have the honor to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servants, 

The Members of the British Indian Association. 

No. 18, British Indian Assodatign Booms, 1 
Rancemoody GuUy the January 1869. J 

LORD MAYORS REPLY. 

Gentlemen, — The kind congratulations and cordial 
welcDuie, to which you give expression in your address, 
are most gratifying to me and I offer you in return my * 
most sincere thanks. 

I am perfectly sensible of the mighty interests which 
are entrusted to those who form the Government of this 
great country. It will ever be the object of my adminis- 
tration to secure to every class and creed of Her 
Majesty ^8 subjects in India the most careful consider- 
ation of their wants and requirements, and actively to 
promote iJl measures which may tend to their improve-* 
ments and their good. 

I sincerely hope that the peaceful era through which, 
under the administration of my predecessor, India has 
passed, may long continue and that nothing may occur 
to arrest or retard the industrial, social, and moral 
advancement which is progressing so rapidily in eve?y 
part of the Empire. 

MAYO. 
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beply to the address of the khanoam 

MUNICIPALITY. 

To 

The Members of the EIhanoam Municipality, 
Gentlkmbw. 

Accept my best and warmest thanks for the kind 
and gratifying terms in which you have been pleased 
to address me this day. 

I can assure you that it gives me the sincerest gra- 
tification to have been permitted to take part in the 
interesting ceremony of the opening of this little 
Railway — thereby giving practical proof of the desire 
of the Government of India to do everything that lies 
in its power for the increase and development of the 
cotton Industry of Central and Western India. 

I agree with you that it is in most cases impolitic 
to attempt to divert from its natural centres and ordi- 
nary lines the course of trade — and I believe it is 
wiser in considering the constrnction of Railways and 
other means of communication, either to follow, when- 
ever it is possible, the old Commercial Land-marks of the 
country, than to embark in the always difficult and 
sometimes impossible object of moving markets from 
their ancient sites. It is often easier to bring the Rail to 
the Market than the Market to the Rail. 

I sincirely hope that the undertaking which we have 
tiiiddny commenced will fulfil the expectations which 
hare been formed of it, and will confer material advan- 
ta|p net only on the town and neighbourhood of 
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Ehangam bat 6a tho Agricultural Indastry generally 
of the surrounding district. 

ADDRESS OF THE AJMESE MUNICIPALITY. 

ZV 

H. B, THE Et. Hon. Bichabd Southwell BouEi?k, 
Earl of Mayo. 

Viscount Mayo of MonycT(meT^ Baron Naas of Naess 
K. V, G. M. s. I. &c. 

Viceroy and Governor General of India* 

Mat it Please youb Excellency. 

We, the President, Vice-President and members o£ 
the Ajmere Municipal Committee, appear before your Excellency 
to-day, on behalf of the Residents of Ajmere, to offer your Ex- 
cellency a sincere and hearty welcoine to this the ancient Capital 
of Rajpootana ; and at the same time to express to your Excellen- 
cy, as the representative of our Most gracious Queen, the Em- 
press of Hindoostan, our affection and loyalty towards Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family. 

It is now nearly forty years since this city was honored by the 
presence of the Governor-General of India, and it is therefor# 
with feeh’ngs of peculiar interest that we hail your Excellency’# 
visit to Ajmere. Your Excellency comes among us while w# 
are still suffering from the effects of the late disastrous Famine ; 
but we trust that in spite of this and other drawbacks, we shaj^ 
iimcceed in our earnest wish, which is, that your Excellency ln^^y 
cariy away with you a favorable impression of this time-honorC^ 
city and of its inhabitants. ^ 

With heart-felt wishes for your Excellency’s long life an^ 
happiness, and trusting that the remaining period of your vice-l- 
regal rule in India may be as prosperous and peaceful as hereto^ 
fore, we beg to subscribe ourselves. 

F om ExceUemfs humble servmHk d mell 

PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OP AJMERE HtNIdPAUTT ,, 
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LORD MAYORS REPLY. 

Mr. President^ Vice President^ and Members of tJis 
Ajmere Municipal Commission, 

Gentlemen, 

I thank you most sincerely for your hearty and 
dutiful address. Her Majesty will bo gratified to hear 
of the expressions of loyalty which emanate from one 
of the most remote, but at the same time one of the most 
interesting portions of Her Empire. The disastrous Fa- 
mine which has desolated Rajpootana has been to me a 
source of the greatest sorrow^ Although the continued 
want of rain in some Districts is still deeply to be 
lamented, I trust that the Avorst is over ; and that it 
may please Providence to restore to the people of these 
provinces the seasonable weather which alone can give 
to them the kindly fruits of the earth. 

I have come here to see for myself the conditions of 
the country to meet the Chiefs and Princes of the 
neighbouring States, and to make such arrangements 
as will ensure the immediate commencement of the Raj- 
pootana Railway. 

I am persuaded that when that undertaking is com- 
pleted, the recurrence of such misforrnnes, as have, for 
\hd last two years, afflicted the country, will be rendered 
almost improbable* 

I thank you much for your expressions of kindness, 
and wish that you may ever enjoy all health, happiness, 
fmd pvospeiity. 

\S70. MAYO*. 
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ADDRESS OF THE St XAVIER’S COLLEGE 

The Ceremony of the Distribution of prizes at St. Xavier’s Col- 
lege a well known Roman Catholic Institution, went off, most 
successfully, the Hon’ble Ashley Eden being present on the 14tb , 
and His Excellency Lord Mayo on the concluding day. 

The following Address was presented to His Excellency Lord 
Mayo by the pupils : — 

To His Excellency the RigHt Hon’ble Richard SouthwbuI/ 
Bourke Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Monycrower, Baron 
Naas of Naas, K. P. G. M. S. I., Viceroy and Governor General 
of India. 

Your Excellency,— In acknowledging our heartfelt thanks tn 
your Lordship for the great honour conferred on our College by 
your presence at this our Annual Distribution of Prizes, we are 
moved by no ordinary feeling of gratitude. Under any cii- ^ 
cumstanccs, such an act of condescension must be felt to be the 
highest ciicourageiiient, not only to the five hundred students on 
the rolls of St. Xavier’s College, but to their friends and 
families in this city, and in many other parts of the noble Empire 
which owes to your Excellency that loyalty with which the British 
name is so inseparably associated. 

Loyalty, your Excellency, is no mere return of gratitude for 
favors . reived, but it is ^he most manly, most graceful aud 
the pleasantest expression of obedience to lawful authority. 
Though it is our bounden duty, as British Indian subjects, to be 
loyal, without reckoning the favours we receive from our 
Ruler’s hand and though in expressing our loyalty we only give 
what we are bound to give, we hail with delight the additional 
claim of gratitude under which your Excellency lays us by your 
presence here this evening. . ^ 

There were many among us who were present in this very hall 
when your Excellency’s predecessor, Lord Lawrehob, in reply 
to our address on a similar occasion/ exproMd his agreeahib 
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Biirprlde at tlie manifestation of feelings, rare as he remarked, in 
iliese days of discontent and criticism. There were, we believe 
and hope, but few who were not touched by an avowal, thus 
frankly made, of our illustrious guest’s faith in the sincerity of 
bur sentiments and of the pleasure which they gave him. We 
fervently hope that our present address will be believed by your 
Excellency to speak our mind, when we say, that an act of con- 
descension, valuable under any circumstances, is more than ever 
prized by us, when the adminstration of this vast Empire, at all 
times a harassing and absorbing duty, but rendeied more than 
usually so by the present aspect of affairs in Europe, might 
easily dispense your Excellency from extending to your youtliful 
subjects a token of interest which you take in the great cause of 
education and of your benevolence towards us. 

In spite of the great endeavours which we make to render 
our Annual Distribution of Prizes as attractive as we can, it 
would be folly to suppose that your Excellency comes here in 
quest of recreation. Without prejudice, then, to our humble 
efforts, we must fain acknowledge that not to these are W9i 
indebted for the presence of the Viceroy of British India, but 
your Excellency’s zeal for the welfare of education and to your 
disinterested benevolence for your Catholic subjects, wbos® 
ddelity and obedience we pray may never be wanting to your 
Excellency. That it never shall be wanting on our part is the 
assurance which I have the honour to make to our noble guest 
and Ruler in the name of 

Thk pupils of St Xavier’s Colleqb 

To the above Lord Mayo made the following grati- 
fying reply 

Very Bevd. Sir, Professors, Students, and Pupils of 
Saint Xavior's College. 

il the greatest satisfaction to be present 

t<HiaX9 axui to wihaess the benefits that have been 
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conferred upon so large a nnmber of young men and 
boys, by the disinterested efforts of the Reverend 
gentlemen, who are in charge of this admirable institu- 
tion. It is most gratifying to see that while the benefits 
of elementary education are given to such a large 
number as 467 children, there is an evident desire on 
the part of some to continue their studies, to take ad- 
vantage of the great boon*^ offered, and to advance to 
the higher paths of knowledge. 

I rejoice to see by your Report that a student of this 
College, has in the present year acquired the great 
distinction of winning the Gold medal of the University 
of Calcutta. 

This is a signal proof of the excellence and high 
character of the instruction given, and I trust that 
Mr. Elias Younan^s success will prove a powerful incen- 
tive to the many whom I see around me, to follow his 
steps and endeavour to earn so great a distinction. 

I thank you sincerely for the sentiments of loyalty 
express-ed in yonr address ; I know they are but a re- 
flex of the principles inculcated within these walls. 
Happily for us obedience to the Law, submission to 
authority and Loyalty to the Queen are associated 
with the utmost freedom of action and of thought, and 
that in yielding a cordial, hearty, and loyal adherence 
to British power in the East, you avow yourselves to be 
the willing subjects of a sovereign, who secures to all 
her subjects the full enjoyment of Civil and ReHgknis 
liberty in its best and widest sense. 
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Thdiigh I came here to-day to assist in the distribu^ 
tion of your Prizes, quite as much from a sense of duty, 
as from an anticipation of pleasure, I may unaffectedly 
say that the dramatic performance which we hare just 
witnessed has afforded to me, I am sure I may say to 
all, most excellent amusement. I can only hope that 
the young gentlemen to whom we are so much indebted 
for this agreeable afternoon may perform their parts 
in the great drama of life, upon which they are now 
entering with as much success as they have played this 
evening upon the mimic stage. 

I have now only to wish both to the Teachers and 
the Pupils of St. Xavier^s College every prosperity and 
success, and I feel sure every one who desires the ad- 
vancement of sound Education and the progress of 
true knowledge must heartily desire the welfare of an 
Institution, whose governors have realized the object 
described in their Prospectus, who have given to its 
children a full course of liberal education and who are 
ever laboring to train np their young hearts to virtue 
and to adorn their minds with every useful and becom- 
ing branch of knowledge. 

His Excellency, bestowed special prizes on two of the pupils, 
Joseph Hamilton and Berchmans Boston, for good conduct. 

ADDRESS OP THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY^ 

At 4 r.M. on Monday the 15th February 1869, a Deputation 
of the Members of the Calcutta Mahomedau Literary Society 
waited on His Excellency, The Viceroy at the Govemment 
House consisting of the following gentlemen. 
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Moolvi^ Abbas Ali Khan Vice President ; Moulrie Abdbo! 
Lutteaf Khan Bahadoor Honorary Secretary^ Moulvie Eadim 
Hossain, Moulvio Mohamed Abdool Bowoof, Hukeem iByiid 
Ahmud Mirza^ Moulvle Abdool Hukeem, Doctor Meer Ashmft 
Ally ; Members of the Committee of management ; PHnco 
MohamedShah Allu^, Prince Mohamed Hoormuz Shah, Prince 
^[ohamed Walagohur Shah, Prince Mohamed Azeemooddeen^ 
Nawab Ahmud Ally Khan of the Mysore Family^ 

Nawab Syud Ahmud Ruaza Khan, of the Chitpore Family j 

* Nawab Mohamed Ali Shah of Sirdhana : Hajee Mirza AhAooi 
Kurresra Sheerazee ; Hajee Mohamed Jaffer Isfihanee ; Syud 
Moortuza Bihbihanee ; Shaikh Ibrahim ; Hukeem Mirza AHf 
Khan ; Nawab Medhy Kooly Khan ; Nawab Syud Ahmud Kooly 
Ehan ; Captain Hedayut Ally Khan Bahadoor. Aga Mohamed 
Hossain Sbrazee ; Moulvie Mohamed Allum ; Intizamoodookh 
Moulvie Syud Abdool Husjaain ; Moulvie Syud Aulli Ahmud 
Assud Ally Khan ; Moulvie Nawab Jan ; Moonshee Mohamed 
Murdan Alii IChan ; KhajaUfcWujeed Jan, Moulvie Zoolfukur 
Ally ; Moulvie Syud Busharut Ally ; Meer Mohamed Ismael 
Moulvie Kulleernon Euhinan ; Meer Ufzul Hossain. 

On His Excellency Lord Mayo coining to the hall, where tiiey 
were assembled, Moulvie Abdool Lutteef introduced to His 
Ifxcellency the Vice President and members of the committee 
of II, *f‘agement, and other noblemen and gentlemen that were 
present. He then read the following address, and in doing so, 
made the following remarks. 

I regret much to inform your Excelleny that the President 
of our Society Ka^ee Abdool Baree, is exceedingly indisposed, 
and therefore unable to do himself the honor of waiting on 
your Excellency on this occasion and he has desired me to 
inform your Excellency of the great regret he feels for it. He 
and other members of the Oommittee mid Society hssvn 
requested me to read the adi>38S and I do S6 with your 

* Excellency’s permission. 
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Taai Bight Hon’blb RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURK* 
Earl op Mato Viscount of Monyobowbr. Baron 
Naas of Naas, K. P. G. M. S. I. Viceroy an© 
Governor-General of India. 

MAr it please Your Excellency. 

On behalf of the Mohamedan Literaiy Society of 
Calcutta, we beg to approach your Excelleny to say a few words 
of welcome to their shores and to solicit from your Excellency 
a continuance of the countenance and favor which your 
Excellency’s Predecessor extended to the Society, thereby 
increasing its sphere of influence and usefulness. 

As may perhaps be already known to Your Excellency^ th» 
Bociety which we have the honor on this occasion to represent, 
is composed of Mohamedan Nbhlenjen and Gentlemen of 
various ranks and professions from many of the Provinces 
of India British and Native ; for though having its Head 
Quarters in Calcutta, the Society has succeeded in enlisting 
in active co-operation in its objects, the leading members of 
Mohamedan Society throughout Bengal and the Northwest 
Provinces and even of the Punjaub, Oudh, Rajpootana and 
the Deccan. And they have combined together for the 
purpose of promoting to the best of their ability, the growth 
of an inclination on the part of the rising generation of 
Mohamedans to share in the benefits of education and the 
means of general progress so freely held out by the British 
Goi^ernmeiit to all c la sses in the Empire. This the Society 
has ^mdertaken to do by means of Lectures in Arabic, Persian 
and Oordoo, delivered at monthly meetings on subjects connected 
witk W^tern Literature and Science or on select portions of 
Arabic and Persian Literature ; selections from which Leoturea 
are afterwaids printed and circulated throughout the Country. ^ 
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The Society has also had the advantage of Lectures in 
English delivered by English gentlelUen of learning and 
ability, which have been interpreted to the audience in the 
Vernacular, and some of which have been illustrated by 
experiments. Lastly, the Society holds an annual Convers- 
azione in the Town Hall, at which members and freinds 
have the opportunity of meeting European gentleman in 
friendly, rational intercourse, and of having their interest 
excited and attention directed to some of the most impor- 
tant physical Sciences of the West, 

A consciousness of material progress and prosperity 
under the protection of the British Power is no doubt an 
essential element in the feeling of loyalty by which that Powejris 
regarded by all its Indian Subjects : but the Society believes that 
education is the most essential agency by which that conscious- 
ness can be induced, and the Society strictly confines itself to 
the aid of educational efforts among the community for which 
it exists. As it thus endeavours as far as lies within its means 
to help the educational policy of the Government, we respect- 
fully u*quest that your Excellency will vouchsafe to it a con- 
tinuance of the encourageinont which has hitherto been bestowed 
upon it by your Predecessor. 

His Excellency then made the following reply : — 
Mb. Vice-President, Noblemen, and Gentlemen. 

I thank you most sincerely for the words "of wel-* 
com? to the shores of India contained in your Ad- 
dross. 

The objects for which your Society has been formed 
must always command the sympathy and support of 
every man who really desires the extension of educa- 
tion throughout the Queen’s dominions in India. 

Though it is the duty of Government to assist and 
encourage, by every means in its power, the progress 
of jk;npwledge, yet it is to the independent efforts of the 
Natives of India themselves that we must mainly look 
for the most important results. 

An organization, such as yours, commanding such 
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•wide ramifications, and spreading over a large portion 
of the' country^ must have the effect of developing 
among thousands of your countrymen a desire not 
only for the study of Oriental Classics, but for a full 
acquaintance with the Literature of the west. 

Most cordially, therefore, do I wish that your 
efforts may be crowned with success, and it will always 
be my duty to offer to you any encouragement or 
assistance which it is in my power to afford. 


ADBEESS TO LOED MAYO, BY THE MEECANTILE 
COMMUNITY OF EANGGON. 


The following address was presented to H. E. 
Lord Mayo at Eangoon a few days before his assasin- 
tion; — 

May it please your Excellency , — We the undersigned 
members of the mercantile community of Eangoon, be^ to 
express our deep gratification at the visit of your Excellency 
to this important province, which will doubtless ever find 
a place in the history of British Burmah. At the same time 
we gladly avail ourselves of your Excellency’s gracious per- 
mission to briefly recapitulate those measures which, we 
believe, would more immediately promote the commercial 
prosperity and moral and material well-being of this quarter 
of Her Majesty’s dominions, 

0, We have already submitted our humble memorial to 
your Excellency’s Government, praying for the adoption of a 
Government standard measure for rice in British Burmah, 
The variatiqiiis in the cubic capacity of the now in 

use are almost e^idless. Whilst the increase in cultivation 
and exportation 6f rice hap been most marvellous under 
Bri^h rule, the competition is no longer one of price, but 
one of misrepresentation and fraud as regards the basket, 
Jh boatmen aip induced by the native brokers to sell 
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their carijoe of rice to some particular finu on tho 
understanding thsit a small basket would be used as the 
measure, but subsequently they often find that they have 
been deluded, and that they must either submit to a loss 
by using a larger basket or proceed to another broker 
and go through another round of trickery, which your 
memorialists are unable to check. This evil has been 
largely increased of late ^ years, consequent on the inag-» 

; nitude of the trade ; but it would be entirely removed by 
the introduction of a government basket as a standard 
measure, which should be compulsory upon all concerned 
in the trade in unhusked rice throughout British Burmah. 

3. We would next respectfully invite your Excellency's 
attention to the subject of coolie immigration from India 
or elsewhere. Whilst the population is overflowing in many 
parts of India, Burmah has waste lands in abundance, and 
is in crying want of labour; but the immigration from 
India is carried on by native maistries and others, with- 
out any control from British authorities, and under a 
system which, as far as women are concerned, bears but 
too often a resemblance to slavery. Meantime the supply 
of coolies is utterly insufficient to meet the wants of the 
province. Wj wo ild accordingly urge the extension to 
Buraiah of the contract Law which prevails in Cachar, 
Sylhet, and Assam, under which coolie emigrants are suffici-* 
ently nr »tected, whilst employers of labour are secured from loss,’ 

4. a. he attention of your Excellency’s C vernment has often 
been drawn to the exceptional export duty on rice, which amounts 
to about 14 ])or cent, on the value of the unhusked grain. Wo 
do?5t press for its repeal, but we would respectfully express thf> 
hope that on this account a larger grant may be made from the 
imperial treasury for the improvement of this province especially 
as regards embankments, roads, and canals. 

5. We next venture to remind your Excellency that the large 
mercantile comm unity of British Burmah are suffering from the 
want of a Ban^|||[..tcy Law, which would protect them from fraudu-*. 
lent debtors, i^should prefer the extension^ of the Bankrupt<^ 

I Act recently passed in England ; but should this be deemed in- 
expedient by your Excellency’s Government, we should prayt 
the Act now under conaideraUQ& for British India may he extended 
to British Burmah. 
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6. Webdgto ezprefifs our humble hope that your Ezoellenoy's 
visit to Bunuah may be speedily followed by the constructiou of 
a railway to Prome, as this measure will tend, perhaps more than 
any other, t o extend the cultivation of waste lands and encourage 
further immigration into this sparsely-peopled territory. 

7. Finally, we would submit for your Excellency’s considera- 
tion that under existing arrangements * both the local administra- 
tion and the rading community of Rangoon are completejy ‘cut 
off from all telegraphic communication with the shipping in the 
bay, whilst the important port of Bassein is shut eut from all tele- 
grapbic communication whatever. We should respectfully surest 
that the most economic way of removing that evil would be to extend 
the wire from Henzadab through Bassein to Pagoda Point oppo- 
site Diamond Island and near Cape Hegrais, where, if the commu- 
nication we re established, the shipping in the Bay of Bengal would 
undoubtedly make it a general part of call ^or orders, 

8. Having thus brought our local wants to the attention of 
your Excellency, we beg also to expre ss our admiration of your 
.Excellency's wise administration, not only as it affects this pro- 
vince, but the whole of our Indian Empire. The peace and tran- 
quillity which generally -nrevails throughout Her Majesty’s East- 
ern Dominio ns and the States hevond the Frontier are mainly due 
to the firm and liberal policy which has hitherto characterised your 
Excellency's rule. The financial crisis which had grown somewhat 
Ijlarming when your Excellency assumed the Yiceroyalty has now 

Ire believe, passed away ; whilst, as affects ourselves, we are grate-, 
5ul to know that the affairs of this province have received a large 
attent ion from your Excellency's Government, as is evinced by 
measures to which we need not more particularly rev&rt on the present 
occasion. 

9. In cdneluaibn, we take this opportunity to congratulate your 
Exc ellency upon being the first Viceroy of India who has favoured 
Burmah with a visit, and the first Governor-General who has landed 
in Burmah since the visit of the great Marquis of Dcdhousie ; and 
#0 would also express our fervent conviction that this auspicious 
wont wil pr ove of the utmost benefit to the loyal population of 
this province, and our equally fervent prayer that every blessing 
Hksy attend the Htore lives of the Countess of Mayo and your Excel- 
lency, and those of the distinguished guests who have accompanied 
your Excellency on your voyage to these distant shores.-— We re- 
Budn with the greatest respect, your Excellency's most obedient 
and humble Servanio. 
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Lord M ito then addressed the deputation as follows 
ntlemen — In thanking you most sitfcerely for the kindly terms 
i which you ha\re addressed me, I beg to express to you my 
ajbitude for the generous and warm reception I have met with 
It is most gratifying to. witness how firmly British enter- 
and industry are implanted in this land, a id considering 
so short a time has elapsed since Burmah has been 
nnexed to our empire, it is wonderful to see how much has 
en done. A great future is in store for this country, when 
> recollect that out of 93,000 square miles only 3,000 are at 
sent under cultivation. We can conceive what this great 
ovince will be when the effects of Western intelligence and 
fenterprise are thoroughly developed throughout its wide limits. 
I An answer has already been forwarded to your memorial of the 
^ 14th September last, regarding the standard measures to be 
employed in the buying and selling of rice. The memorial 
would jiave been replied to sooner, had it not been that the 
measure, which is now Act XXXI. of 1871 was being 
par«ied by the Legislative Council, you will find by that 
letter that the Government were prepared to meet the wishes 
of the memorialists to the utmost extent that the law permits. 

The smallness of the population is one of the greatest 
difficulties i-'nder which the province now suffers. I shall 
at once consider with my colleagues whether it may not be 
posisible by some such measure as you describe to stimulate 
immi ‘^ration from the more populous portions of the empire, 
and uven from foreign parts; but as you a re aware experience 
has shown that the proper regulation of coolie emigration is one 
of the most difficult questions that can engage the attention of 
an Indian Government. 


The construction of a railway to Prome has been for some 
time under the consideratien of the Government. The in- 
f(Mrmation is now complete, but I have delayed coming to any 
final conclusion until after my visit to Burmah is concluded, 
and I have had an opportunity of hearing all that can be said 
upon the subject. I can only say that the matter has been the 
subject Of most careful enquiry, and that shortly after mj 
jetum to Calcutta, 1 shall be able to declare the decisioxi of the 
Government on the subject 
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I have no doubt Ulat the mercantile communitj' of British 
Bturmah are, in coram3n with several other commtinities in 
different parts of the empire, suffering from the want of a 
good Bankruptcy Law, but great difficulties are experienced 
in coming to any practical '*Bonclusion on the subject,; arising 
principally from the difficulty of framing a measure which 
will equally be applicable to the larger towns . and to the 
widely different state of things that are found in the rural 
districts. 

The Gevernment of India has done more for the establish- 
ment of good telegraphic communication “than any Govern- 
ment in the world. Any well-devised plan for improving the 
telegraphic system in this province will be thankfully re- 
ceived, but I 'must remind you that we have arrived at that 
stage of telegraphic communication in India that it will be ^ 
difficult to sanction any very large additmns to our system 
unless there is a reasonable prospect of their becoming fairly 
remunerative. 

The export-duty on grain is doubtless an impost which 
every Government would be desirous of removing. It would 
be manifestly improper for me immediately before the pro- 
duction of the Annual Budget, to enter into the discussion 
of a matter so nearly connected with the general finance of 
the empire as this is. All I can say is, that the subject is 
constantly in our minds, though I cannot believe, that the 
financial position of the country or the claims that are press- 
ed for relief in other directions will enable us at present to^. 
propose the repeal of the rice-duties. I am happy to say 
that, under the influence of the measures that have been ' 
taken for the last three years, the finances of the country are 
daily becoming more and more sound, and I cannot but hope 
that when my hon’ble colleague, the Financial Member, prer 
sonta in a few weeks his Annual Statement, he will be able 
to describe a fiscal position of increasing prosperity and unmis- 
takable security. 

I |oin most heartily in your wishes that under the good 
guidance of Frovidence this great province will rapidly but 
steadily advance, and that the firm establishment of British 
rule and the development of British enterprise may provs 
a lastisg and unmixed blessing to the Burmese people. 



Mayo I may say that cmr visit ta 
Bumah always {brm one of the happiest reoOllectiQiiii 
of our Indian career, aaad we shall never forget the vimnn- 
hearted kindness, welcome and hospitality, which have hem" 
* so lavisldy displVJred towards ns by eveiy class in the pro** 
vinoe, 

f LAST SPEECH OF LORD MAYO AT THE DURBAR 
, IN RANGOON. 

Officials and Gentlemen of British Burmah, — It gives m« 
sincere gratification to meet you here today. I thank you 
hot Qnly fcr coming, bnt for the splendid and hearty recep- 
tion you gave me on my arrival. This is the first time since 
India has become an integral part of the British Empire 
that a Viceroy has visited British Burmah, In doing honor 
to me you do honor to our Gracious Sovereign, who has sert 
met to represent Her Majesty and British Rule in this land. 

no man tell you that any change is likely to occur. Arra- 
can, Pegu, and Tenasserim are British, and British they will 
remain for many generations of men ; but we rule you only 
for your good— we govern in order that you should live in 
peace, prosperity, and happiness — that you should be free 
come and go — that whatever you possess should he secure— 
that all your rights should be preserved and your national 
customs and habits respected. In the Chief Commissioner 
and ' he officers under his control, you have men who will 
attend to your wants— who will administer stiipt justice, and 
endeavour in every way to increase the prosperity of all. In 
such duty they will always receive the warm support of the 
Viceroy and the Government of India. Whatever petitions 
you have presented will be carefully considered, and all re- 
presentations that are made by you wiU be inquired into. 


BRAMHO MARRIAGE BILL. 

Th^Bill, as it now framed, explained, and dis- 
cussed by the powerful arguments of my honble 
friend, is necessary to relieve a portion of our fellow- 




Mboiur. It is ia thacaa^ 
iritk 4%e^ fundamental ^rindples ub<^ 
0avei?nment has been carried on, namely, 
<^mplet€ and entine iibeily and toteance in respect 
of every reii|ious sect in this Empire ; and 1 cannot 
coni^vir ii^ax any one can have any valid objectioi^^ 
to Bill. On the part of Government I must say 
that we are determined to carry out this principle 
jjd this matter. a*^d that we intend to relieve this 
or any other sect^ fellow-subject from the 

manifest disability nnder which they labour. Other, 
religious sects in Ijgidia have been similarly relieved, 
^d no matter vrhat reasons are brought to the con- 
trary, I am prepared here to say that this Govern- 
ment will never consent to continue a state of the 
law which has the offect of imposing a severe dis-^ 
ability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going 
possibly to the extent of making .their wives con- 
cubines, their children bastards, and rendering the 
"devolution of their protjirty insecure. Therefore, 
as far as the principle is^ncerned, I may state the 
determination ^ tlm Government to enforce 
it in this matter. With regard to its details, the 
Bill as it now sta.nds interfere in no way WJth the 
religions freedom Or practice of any sect, be it new 
or old. I don't believe that the most orthodox 
Hindoo— 4 ffiadoo wbo is most attached to his reli- 

S -iT-wor^ deoWe that persons who secede from 
reli^n |ebe m suffer disabi^ies with reg^d 
tomrrria^ ; in if I amndf very much mis- 

taken it Will bn jfonnd in the jliilier papers that 
have been publish^ upon this subject that gre^ 
BltMio© ant^rities have declared laws affecting the 
ojf Other persons other than those of the 
J, a matter of indifference to them, and 
discussion of such^ measures they, as 
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jure uo coaoem. 




